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e Before you place a new design on the market, it is 
important that you know how it will work 
under operating conditions. 


Where the design involves the use of anti-friction 
bearings, New Departure’s new, ultra modern testing 
laboratory can determine in advance what 
performance you can expect ‘‘in the field’’. 
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Furthermore, as the study progresses, New Departure a 
engineers may find it possible to improve the 
performance or the assurance of success by applying oA kolls eT 74 oY oes 
their ingenuity and their fund of knowledge and 
over forty years experience to the subject at hand. . 


May we work with you on your 
anti-friction problems ? 


NEW DEPARTURE ®@ Division of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION ® BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT © BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES jee-¥c 





Williams’ Titan Crusher 


served by custom-built 
Farval centralized system 


HE lubrication problem was this: How to keep the 

rotating spindle bearings on the novel crusher (at 
right) working dependably and efficiently in an im- 
portant ore preparation plant. 


The plant engineers knew that pulverizing and crush- 
ing stubborn flint-like ore creates tremendous bearing 
pressures and that meant that constant lubrication care 
was a must. They also knew that getting a lubrication 
system onto a rotating portion of a machine had always 
presented a ticklish problem. Yet, to stop the machine 
for guess-and-by-gosh hand oiling meant production 
hours wasted and, at best, a hit-or-miss lubrication job. 


To cope with the special problems presented by this 
ore crusher, Farval engineers were called in and soon 
came up with a modern custom-built solution for lubri- 
cating constantly moving bearings. In a unique rotating 
connection and by means of tough, flexible hoses and 
a reversing element, the Farval Centralized Lubrication 
System was tailored to body-fit the gyrating portions 
of the crusher. This practical approach to machine pre- 
ventive maintenance saves time and men, saves lubrica- 
tion (as high as 75%) and most important, increases 


production. 


Farval has proven itself in 25 years of service to indus- 
try. It is the original Dualine system of centralized 
lubrication. The Farval valve has only two moving parts 
—is simple, sure and foolproof, without springs, ball- 
checks or pinhole ports to cause trouble. Through its 
wide valve ports and full hydraulic operation, Farval 
unfailingly delivers grease or oil to each bearing—as 
much as you want—as often as desired. Indicators at 


every bearing show that each valve has functioned. 


In or near your city, there is a Farval engineer ready 
to serve you with your special or conventional lubrica- 
tion problems. Write now for Bulletin 25 and a full 
description of the Farval system at work. The Farval 
Corporation, 3252 E. 80th St., Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm and Gear Company, 
Industrial Worm Gearing. In Canada: Peacock Bros. Ltd. 


FARVAL — Studies in 
Centralized Lubrication 
No. 135 


KEYS TO ADEQUATE LUBRICATION Whenever you 
see the sign of Farval—the familiar valve manifolds, 
dual lubricant lines and central pumping station— 
you know a machine is being properly lubricated. 
Farval manzally operated and automatic systems 
protect millions of industrial bearings. 


Jilustration by courtesy of Williams Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Co, 





This Low-Alloy 
igh-Strength Steel 
elds as Readily 
as Carbon Grades 


Weld Metal 


Affected Zone? Line of fusion 


Rockwell B hardness on Yr-in. manual arc-welded 
plate of Mayari R, stress-relieved at 1050 deg F. 


Mayari R is a low-alloy, high-strength steel 
that can be welded by the ordinary methods used 
for plain carbon steel .. . electric-resistance, in- 
cluding spot-, seam-, and flash-butt . . . electric- 
arc, including metallic, carbon, and imert-arc 

automatic-submerged-arc and gas- 
welding processes. 

There is no difference in the equipment, the 


technique, or the welding speed with Mayari R. 
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Line of Fusion 


Affected Zone A 


Rockwell B hardness on V-in. manual 


arc-welded Mayari R plate, as welded. 


A non-air-hardening grade, Mayari R shows 
no appreciable hardening from welding temper- 
atures. Results of tests made on welded Mayari R 
indicate that the welds are equally as strong as 
the parent metal. 

Full information on welding and fabricating 
this steel is readily available for your files. Write 
or phone any Bethlehem sales office and ask 


for a copy of Mayari R Catalog 259. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


MayariR nels d0pim%..siingn. longer lating 
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DIGEST 


of the week in metalworking 


STRIKE CAUSING DANGEROUS ORE SHORTAGE 
The Great Lakes iron ore fleet was anchored because 
of the steel strike. Steel men feared this idleness will 
cripple blast furnace production next spring because of ore 
shortages now sure to develop. Each strike day sees 200,000 
tons of ore lost to stockpiles. Ore losses today are staggering. 


WHAT'S BEHIND WESTINGHOUSE STRIKE? 
Employees of Westinghouse's Nuttall Works have been 
heeding arguments mustered by the company con- 
demning a strike that had shut down a vital defense plant. A 
back-to-work movement has developed but workers found no 
place to meet. Company pinned a Red label on the strike. 


PUSH-BUTTON INVENTORY WITH ELECTRONICS 
The new Magnetronic Reservisor is providing split- 
second inventory information for American Airlines. It 
is now used to make reservations for the air line, yielding facts 
on seating space available on more than 1000 flights. The 
brain" can be used by some businesses needing quick figures. 


STEEL WAREHOUSE STOCKS DISAPPEARING 
Warehouse stocks of steel were fading away as effects 
of the strike took hold. Inventory holes were appearing 
n nearly all lines and popular sizes in many lines were wiped 
out. Oddly enough, demand is good but not sensational. Scare 
buying is held down. What's happening in warehouse centers. 


"GENERATOR" LOOKS GOOD FOR ALUMINUM 
Coal firm, trying to boost its product, comes up with 
a way to convert coal directly to electricity. Still in 
the experimental stage, the unit promises almost fantastic 
efficiency. Backers of the Kilgore plan for a West Virginia 
aluminum plant are counting on it. Plant could exist by ‘57. 


AUTOMOTIVE WORKERS START LONG HOLIDAY 
Fourth of July holiday will be stretched out for more 
than 100,000 workers as plants run out of steel. Some 
firms are closed down tight now, with others operating on a 
day-to-day basis. Paralysis started in parts plants, has now 
cought up with assembly lines which ran while parts lasted. 
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WASHINGTON OFFERS $4.50 STEEL BOOST 
Dr. John R. Steelman, Presidential assistant, has of- 
fered the steel industry a price rise of $4.50 a ton, 
reliable sources report. Some quarters are betting that the 
final increase will top that figure by a dollar. OPS chief 
Ellis Arnall's statements to the contrary are seen as just talk. 


BEARING COMPONENTS IN TIGHT DESIGNS 
Despite the wide range of orthodox ball and roller 
bearing units on the market there are times when 
space or other factors aun't permit use of a complete bearing 
in a machine design. A number of applications developed use 
either the bore or shaft as the outer or inner bearing race. 


HIGHLY ALLOYED STAINLESS ACID RESISTANT 
Stainless steels highly alloyed with copper, molybde- 
num, nickel and chromium show excellent corrosion re- 
sistance to sulfuric acid. These alloys can be welded. But 
presence of sigma and Cu-rich phases may reduce corrosion re- 
sistance in some cases. Annealing at 1900° to 2100°F is needed. 


SPECIAL FIXTURES SPEED SHEETMETAL WORK 
Fabrication of laundry equipment at Whirlpool Corp. 
is speeded by cleverly designed fixtures for projection 
welding. Work is done with maximum economy, minimum labor. 
Some jobs involve unusual features. Most are standerd resistance 
welding machines. One is a special expansion gun welder. 


STEEL CONSUMERS CAUGHT IN THE MIDDLE 
This week the steel strike is immoblizing huge areas 
of the nation's manufacturing strength. Caught in the 
middle is the poor steel consumer who wonders why he should 
suffer such staggering losses. Many recall that WSB got union 
shop authority only after labor members took a walk for a time. 


END-QUENCH-HARDNESS PREDICTION EASIER 
A faster, better method has been developed for esti- 
mating a Jominy curve from the first 1/16 in. to the 
region of 50 pct martensite if both carbon content and D; are 
known. Accuracy is reasonably good if the two basic factors 
are reliable. Method is not too accurate on boron steels. 





_ Only B. F. Goodrich makes 


the grommet belts that 
cut costs 20 to 507%! 


Save 3 ways! I nvestigate today! 
Write or mail coupon 


You save belt costs because belts last 
longer, save production costs because 
machines keep running with fewer in- 
terruptions, save maintenance costs 
because they need less attention. 

Patented grommet belts by B. F. 
Goodrich represent the only basic 
change since invention of the V belt. 
Belts last 20 to 50 per cent longer, de- 
pending on service. (The more severe 
the service, the greater the increase over 
ordinary belts.) Grommet belts have 
more rubber; they’re more flexible, give 
better grip, less slip. 


What is a grommet? 
A grommet is like a giant cable except 
that it’s endless—a cord loop built up 
by winding heavy cord on itself. There 
is no overlapping cord section as in all 
ordinary belts. Most belt failures occur 
in these sections where cords overlap! 


All cords put to work 


Each of the two grommets and every 
part of a grommet carry their share of 


the load. In ordinary belts under high 
tension the center cords ‘“‘dish’’ be- 
Cause tension is greater near the driving 
faces. Dished cords are doing less work, 
not pulling their share. Grommet belts 
have no center cords, there is no dish- 
ing—therefore much more strength in 
proportion to cord volume—and less 
stretch. Grommet belts streech, on an 
average, only about onesthird as much 
as ordinary belts. 


Better grip, less slip 


Grommet belts have more rubber in 
relation to belt size. Without any stiff 
overlap, they're more flexible, grip pul- 
leys better. Size for size, grommet belts 
give Ys more gripping power, pull 
heavier loads with a higher safety fac- 
tor. Because there is less slip, there is 
also less surface wear. 


Send for proof 


Send the coupon for a set of reports telling 
users’ experiences and showing actual in- 
stallations where grommet belts outlasted all 
others. Some typical cases: 
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B. F. GOODRICH GROMMET V BELT 


. within a few days ordinary belts had 
stretched .. . After six months of 24-hour-a. 
day service BFG grommet belts haven't 
stretched at all...” 


“Ordinary belts lasted only 5 or 6 weeks 
. . . B. F. Goodrich grommet belts are in 
their sixth month of service...” 


“Previous belts suffered from shock loads, 
wore out fast... BFG grommet belts have 
been in service 2 years with no shut-downs...” 


There are hundreds of cases like these. 


They cost no more 


BFG grommet belts cost not one cent 
more than others. The savings they 
make for you are clear profit. They are 
made in C, D and E sections. They are 
patented by B. F. Goodrich. No other 
V belt is a grommet belt (U. S. Patent 
No. 2,233,294). 


Write, send the coupon or see your 
B. F. Goodrich distributor. (He will 
show you his “X-ray” belt that shows 
the grommet construction clearly.) 


Gro ®) Bell, 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


| The B. F. Goodrich Company 
| Dept. 1A-7 
| Akron, Ohio 


ID Send set of reports telling users’ ex- 

| periences and showing actual insvalla- 

| tions proving that B. F. Goodrich 
grommet belts outlast all others. 


! (1) Have distributor show me the “X-ray” 
belt that shows how B. F. Goodrich 
grommet belts are made. 
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Facts and Eyewash 


E USED to know a fellow who often said, “Don’t confuse me 
with the facts.” He brought this up when a little grey matter 
was needed to look into a tough problem. 


Neither Harry Truman nor his assistant, Dr. John Steelman, 
want to be bothered with the facts in the steel case. Both know them 
because Dr. Steelman has been fully informed. But both are unalter- 
ably in the labor camp. 


Anti-steel company statements from Harry Truman have been 
more vitriolic and less informed than those from Mr. Murray, Steel 
Workers Union head, and many of Mr. Murray’s have taken the 
breath away from those who were familiar with all angles of the 


ome steel case. 


they 
7 e The steel industry has been licked by the union on every major 
ae point except the union shop. With the help of a “packed” WSB, a 
atent friendly Administration and the power of the strike, the union forced 

steel firms to offer a 16¢ an hr raise and 514¢ an hr fringe benefits. 


baer Steel firms knew when they offered this package to the union that 


hows they would not be allowed a price increase to cover the full direct 
.) cost. They knew the indirect cost would have to be absorbed by stock- 
holders—and taxpayers. They were against any wage or price rise. 


The strike was called by the union for the single purpose of forc- 
ing the union shop on the steel industry. The “Big Six” whom Mr. 
Murray was happy to bargain with have stuck together against pres- 
sure from Truman and Murray on the union shop issue. 


Harry Truman says some steel firms are using pressure to keep 
many other firms from signing a contract with the union shop. That’s 
eyewash of the weakest kind. Either Truman has been ill informed 
or he is ignorant of the facts—or he is playing politics. 


Dr. Steelman professes not to know what the “roadblock to settle- 
ment” is. That is unadulterated bilge. He knows precisely why the 
strike was called. He was present when steel firms balked on the 
union shop issue so he knows why there is no settlement. 


Mr. Murray knows that if he can’t break one or two of the “Big 
Six” he can’t get the union shop. He knows it is the only issue because 
he agreed to settle on all the other points. 


Eyewash and bilge are poor substitutes for facts. 


Editor 
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< Partial view of one of the control panels 
for C.F. & |. soaking pits. Heater is opening 
Micromax Controller case to change temper- 


ature control point. 


“ Part of C.F. & I.'s battery of 24 Salem 
soaking pit furnaces in Pueblo, Colo. plant. 
Control panels are in cubicles in right hand 
bay. 


How C.F. & I. controls pit furnaces to give ingots 


eat TEMPERATURE 
and SURFACE 


The idea of employing instruments wherever 
they can be effective is doing a major job for 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Engineers of C.F. & I. 
and of Salem Engineering Co. applied it with 
outstanding success in the soaking pits shown 
above. The net result is a plentiful supply of 
well-heated, properly-surfaced ingots from the 
big battery of 24 Salem round pit furnaces. 


Regulation of the furnaces includes automatic 
control of temperature, combustion (fuel-air 
ratio) and draft (furnace pressure) in that order. 
The Micromax Temperature Recording Con- 
trollers preserve correct temperatures despite 
the effects of charging and pulling ingots, and 
changes in ambient conditions. With this basic 
fact of temperature under firm control, the other 


instruments can hold the equally important 
combustion factors at their correct respective 
settings. Furnace atmosphere can be made 
either neutral, oxidizing or reducing at any 
operating temperature. Draft can be made to 
hold the products of combustion to their proper 
path through the furnace for any operating load 
of ingots. 

The L&N line today includes instruments, 
controllers and accessories in far greater variety 
than ever before. From among these standard 
equipments we can help you assemble contro! 
panels that are tailored exactly to the needs of 
any pit furnace...or any other industria! 
furnace. Just contact our nearest office or write 
us at 4956 Stenton Ave., Phila. 44, Penna. 


LEEDS 


instruments 


NORTHRUP 


agutomatic controls + furnaces 
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Dear Editor: 


Hot Radiography 


Sir: 

An article on a new method of “hot 
radiography” which permits taking 
X-ray photographs of large pipes, 
valves and similar units at tempera- 
tures as high as 1200°F appeared in 
your June 12 issue. 

We are very much interested in 
this application and would greatly 
appreciate it if you could tell us 
whom we can contact to obtain more 


information. 
H. H. GORRIE 
Asst. Chief Engineer 
Bailey Meter Co. 
Cleveland 


For more information on hot radiography 


contact Sam Tour & Co., Inc., 44 Trinity 
Place, New York.—Ed. 


Going Abroad 
Sir: 

The department believes that your 
article “Job Foundry Tackles Shell 
Mold Production” in your May 15 
issue will be useful to the govern- 
ment’s overseas information program. 
It therefore asks your permission to 
reprint and distribute this article, 
through its information officers 
abroad, to foreign magazines or news- 
papers in continental Europe, Latin 
America, the Middle East, the Far 
Kast, Africa and the French-language 
press in Canada for republication. 


C. McCOMBER 
Dept. of State 
‘opyright Clearance Unit 
International Press Service 
Washington 


Savings Technique 
Sir: 

On p. 69 of the June 12 issue is an 
item which reads, in part, as follows: 

“Substantial savings in tooling ex- 
pense are possible through use of scale 
models or even full size plastic pro- 
totypes of manufactured products. . .” 

We would appreciate being advised 
from what source further information 
m this subject could be obtained. 

L. V. JOHNSON 

. : Chief Engineer 
vat onal Tube Div. 


S. Steel Co. 
) 
Pittsburgh 


Write to Creative Industries of Detroit, 
3080 E. Outer Drive, Detroit, for more de- 
tails on the use of plastic prototypes of 
manufactured products.—Ed. 


Plastic Conductor 
Sir: 


Un p. 53 of the June 26 issue you 
described an electrically conductive 
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Letters from readers 


plastic material applied to metal parts 
that will heat up to 400° F. 
Can you give us the name and ad- 


dress of the maker? 
Cc. C. COHN 

Colonial Stove Co. 
Philadelphia 

The manufacturer of the electrically con- 
ductive plastic material is the Electrofilm 
Corp., 7166 Laurel Canyon Blvd., North 
Hollywood, Calif.—Ed. 


CO. Coolant 
Sir: 

Referring to the item on the News- 
front page of your June 26 issue on 
the use of carbon dioxide as a coolant, 
we would be glad to have further en- 
gineering and technical data on this 
subject. 


W. W. McKAIG 


Cumberland Steel Co. 
Cumberland, Md. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the National Cash Register Co., Day- 
ton.—Ed. 


Automaticity 
Sir: 

Your article “Automatic Forging 
Presses Feature New Shell Line” by 
John A. Verson and Henry Irwin, in 
the May 22 issue, is so interesting 
and complete that I would greatly ap- 
preciate receiving four copies of 
same, 


A. P. GOCKEL 
A. P. Gockel Machinery Co. 
Cleveland 


Shell Molding 
Sir: 

We refer to your article “Shell 
Molded Stainless Valves and Fittings 
Now In Production” appearing in 
the June 26 issue. Can you tell us 
where to purchase World-Bestos bind 
ing tape? 


S. MILLER 
Vice-President 
Brisk Foundry & Machine Co. 
Imlay City, Mich. 


World-Bestos binding tape can be pur- 
chased from the World-Bestos Corp., 109 
West 64th St., New York.—Ed. 


Power Transmission 
Sir: 

Your series of articles entitled 
“Power Transmission Through Flex- 
ible Couplings” starting in your Jan. 
10 issue, are of great interest to our 
laboratory. We would appreciate re- 
ceiving a reprint of them. 

D. W. VAN KREVELEN 
Director of Research 


Staatsmijnen In Limburg 
Central Laboratory 
Geleen, Netherlands 


Pheoll Screws, Bolts, and Nuts are easier to 
start, easier to drive and easier to tighten— 
because they’re accurately machined and 
threaded. These features cut your assembly 
time and cost. 


- COLD ROLLED THREADING ADDS STRERG 


The grain structure and flow of metal ob- 
tained through cold heading and roll thread- 
ing increases the structural strength of 
Pheoll Fasteners. Cold working improves 
thread bearing surfaces, providing greater 
area of contact for firmer grip. Greater 
strength reduces possibility of shearing, and 
time lost in subsequent removal and re- 
tapping. 


E 


Step by step Pheoll inspection, through 
every process of production, assures uniform 
head size and shape; cleanly milled and re- 
cessed heads, neat chamfering and counter- 
sinking. All these factors contribute to the 
quality and finish which add materially to 
your product’s final appearance. Write for 
Pheoll’s product literature and price list. 


THESE PHEOLL PRODUCTS INCREASE 
YOUR PRODUCTION RATE. Thumb Screws 
Machine Screwst ¢ Wood Screwst © Sheet 
Metal Screwst © Stove Boltst ¢ Rolled 
Threaded Wires and Studs © Speciai Rivets 
and Pins ¢ Brass Washers 


tFurnished in slotted 
ond Phillips Recessed Head Types 2 
a 


SCREWS © BOLTS 
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and Trepans 
Tank Idler Arms 


Core-drills and reams small hole and hollow mills 
boss around small hole; rough and semi-finish 
bores large hole and trepans groove on one end. 


Cast Armor material—Rockwell C-36. 
Six and one-half pieces per hour at 100% efficiency. 


Six stations—one for loading, five for machining 
—with automatic transfer from station to station. 


Palletized work holding fixtures hold part securely 
for all operations with integral conveyor return- 
ing fixtures from last station to loading station. 


J.1.C. standard electrical and hydraulic construc- 
tion with stranded wire. 


Pre-set tools and Cross Cutter-Drive reduces 
downtime. 


Established 1898 
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Fatigue Cracks 
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Tops 

It will come as no surprise to 
the readers to learn that your f.f.j. 
walked away with first prize for 
the best series of articles to be 
published in any industrial publi- 
cation during 1951. The prize was 
awarded in Chicago last week by 
Industrial Marketing magazine at 
the annual meeting of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 

The series that took the judges’ 
eye was Technical Editor D. I. 
Brown’s comprehensive treatment 
of “Boron Steels—A New Era in 
Alloy Metallurgy.” The articles, 
it turned out, were just as hot as 
the weather last July and August 
when they appeared. 

Nothing as complete or authori- 
tative had appeared in print on 
this subject previously, and reader 
response was immediate and 
heavy. So indelibly did Editor 
Brown become associated with the 
new steels that one correspondent 
let his subconscious take command 
and addressed a request for fur- 
ther information to D. I. Boron. 


Lobby Lure 


A large part of a salesman’s 
life, we understand, is spent wait- 
ing in office lobbies to see some- 
body or other about something. 
The most popular plants are those 
which have the best selection of 
reading material. Occasionally a 
visiting salesman is carried away 
with a magazine and the magazine 
is carried away by the salesman. 

Peirce Lewis, your f.f.j.’s ener- 
getic regional business manager, 
reports that the Lima Electric 
Motor Co., Lima, Ohio, has solved 
the problem effectively. The cur- 
rent copy of Esquire is fastened to 
a brass chain anchored to the leg 
of a davenport in the lobby. 


Punch 


Next time the conductor punches 
your ticket, please catch the tiny 
scrap that drops out and mail it 
to Lucille Jackson, chemistry li- 
brary, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 

When Editor Brown, in search 
of further prize-winning articles, 
dropped in on Miss Jackson a few 
weeks ago, he quickly pried loose 
the information that she is an 
avid collector of ticket punches. 
It was news to us, but Brown 
learned that each individual con- 

tor has a punch with a dis- 

tive pattern which is as much 
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by Charles T. Post 


a part of him as his fingerprints. 
Presumably if you get thrown off 
the train at the wrong stop, you 
can take your ticket to the rail- 
road and the culprit who punched 
your ticket can be identified and 
called on the carpet. 


Plaisir du Roi 


Foreign readers of your f.f.j. 
necessarily receive their copies 
somewhat later than the local sub- 
seribers. This is particularly irri- 
tating to them because it prevents 
their submitting answers to Fa- 
tigue Cracks puzzlers while the 
heat of competition still is incan- 
descent. Some readers, like J. 
Tannery of Paris make a special 
effort to overcome this handicap. 
With his sketch showing the solu- 
tion to the king’s orchard problem, 
which appeared some weeks back, 
Monsieur Tannery poured out his 
soul: 


“J’aurais voulu répondre 
Par un Quatrain galant 
Aux vers si poétiques 
Exposant la question. 
Mais ma muse hypocondre 
A reculé devant 

Les traits géométriques 
Donnant la solution. 


C’est seule, une figure 
Faite d’une main peu sire 
Qui sera mon envoi, 
Pour le Plaisir du Roi. 


Puzzlers 


The cow in last week’s Puzzler 
had 34,227.1182 sq ft in which to 
graze. Perhaps some of you ama- 
teur farmers can tell us how long 
it would take a cow to remove all 
the grass from a field of this size. 

Despite the heat, we have had 
many answers to the Bumble Bee 
Problem. So far we have heard 
from: 

C. B. Smith, Portland Copper & 
Tank Works; M. W. Hubbard, 
Mid-States Mfg. Corp., Inc.; S. 
Grubman, State Metals & Steel 
Co., Inc.; R. W. Huff, Canton, 
Ohio; L. E. Cooper, American 
Steel Suppliers, Inc.; A. B. Retal- 
lick, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; J. C. 
DeVol. Battle Creek Bread Wrap- 
ping Machine Co.; H. K. Moore, 
Eaton & Howard; M. M. Popernik, 
Meter Devices Co.; L. J. Bosstick, 
Clark Eauip. Co.: T. L. Moore, 
Haverford, Pa.; R. Cutler, Pow- 
dered Metal Products Corp. 

It is too hot for us to figure out 
a puzzler, so take a short vacation. 


Unsurpassed 
Pisa 
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COMPONENT 
PARTS 


Users of Acadia Synthetic Rubber 
component parts in hundreds of 
industries have found them unsurpassed. 
No matter what function synthetic 
rubber must perform, depend on Acadia 
parts. They best meet exacting 
specifications and operating conditions 
such as moisture, oil, heat, wear and 
age resistance. Molded, extruded, die- 
cut to close limits—compounded to meet 
specific conditions. Acadia engineers 
will gladly cooperate. 


Seals « Gaskets « Washers ¢ Cups « Channel ¢ Strip 
"O" Rings « Sheet ¢ Tubing « Roll Goods © Cut Parts 
Lathe Cut Washers 


Sheet and Roll Felt Manufactured for Special Purposes 
ond To Meet All $.A.E. and Military Specifications 


ACADIA 


yitherrr overs 


Processors of Synthetic Rubber and Plastics 
Sheets * Extrusions * Molded Parts 


DIVISION WESTERN FELT WORKS 
4035-4117 OGDEN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 23, ILLINOIS 
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© Photo—Courtesy Aerojet—Division of The General Tire & Rubber Co. 


Working on rocket motors at Aerojet— 
Division of The General Tire & Rubber 
Company, this versatile 4’ 9” column 


Cincinnati Bickford Super Service | 


Radial is economically drilling and tap- 
ping in type 347 stainless steel. 


Class 3 fit is required on the seen 
operations of these “a x 20" anit Me" 16 
24” holes. 


att ta a 


BICKFORD 





Write for ‘Booklet 


In this -unusual installation a 12-foot 
pit permits processing of large work in 
vertical position, while another piece 
is set up on large V-block fixtures on 
plain box table. 


The centralized iiedincte clear. ~ 


‘Bickford Head, and wide selection of 
x speeds and feeds all bring ease and 
economy on this _ ). 
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RADIAL AND UPRIGHT DRILLING MACHINES 


THE CINCINNATI BICKFORD TOOL CO. 


Cincinnati 9. Ohio U.S.A. 
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NEWSFRONIT 


THE IRON AGE Newsfront 


m Strike damage of steel openhearth and blast furnaces is heavier 
than expected. In some quarters, cave-in of openhearth roofs has 
been as high as 25 pct—-—may be 30 pct before strike's end. Life of 
blast furnace lining is the same under banking as under operation. 


sm Possibility of a steel industry shutdown because of iron ore 
shortages now looms as a genuine threat. Shipments that should be 
at peak are now at zero while the navigation season on the Great 
Lakes flits away because of the strike. At the rate new steel ca- 
pacity will come in this fall there is little chance it will be com 
pletely operating next March when ore supply ebbs. Winter railroad 
hauling may not be the complete answer to forestalling shortage. 


= Many manufacturing plants which will shut down for vacation are 
telling suppliers to keep shipping material. For the past few years 
manufacturers shut down everything during vacation and took a chance 
of catching up when employees returned. Now, there seems to be a 
picking up in demand for some civilian goods. Add this to a pos- 


sible steel shortage and it means a push to gather up inventory. 


=» In warehouses even slow-moving steel items are going like hot- 
cakes and another week should see scraping the bottom of the barrel. 
Many manufacturers have managed to stay open only because of ware— 
house buying. Many plants are staggering output because inventory 
is unbalanced. Some would like to shut down but keep operating at 
even 2 or 3 days a week to satisfy demands for finished products. 


NEWSFRONT 


=» Total steelmaking loss due to strike may well top 15 million 
tons before operations resume. This is equivalent to the industry 
operating at below 90 pct of capacity for 1952. Lower operating 
rates for steelmaking anticipated in the final quarter are now im-— 
possible. Lifespan of controls is also extended by the steel loss. 


. =» Aluminum strip may find wide use as sheathing for telephone 
cable. Now under test, cable and strip are fed simultaneously into 

a tube mill at final forming role. When strip closes around cable 

: it's induction welded. Advantages claimed are cost, lighter cable. 


=» Nickel-thrifty bearing makers have tested a few heats of 94B20 


NEWSFRONT 


m Under development is threading equipment to match speed of a new 
screw slotter which can slot more than 2200 screws per min. 


= Time-saving is feature of a new quick closing door for vulcaniz— 
ing, chemical industries using pressure vessels. Four years in de- 

velopment, the door can be closed hydraulically in 20 sec, manually 

inl to 2 min. Old type door took 20 min to close. 


= TVA regulations limiting bidding for cable contracts to firms 
with 500 and less workers shut the door on Aluminum Co. of America, 
one of TVA's largest civilian power customers. TVA can bid only on 
Cable which is not made by the smaller producers. 


@ West Coast mortar shell producers worry about lack of a rugged 
trimmer. Trimmers on the market built for brass cartridge cases 


eee haven't been redesigned for steel. Maintenance time, not including 
down time, was 122 hr per month on one unit—at $2.20 per hr. 
60. m Ordnance is making rotating bands by welding heads of ingot iron 


On some artillery shells. Weld is simply machined with a form tool 
to band contour, size. Sometimes this beats iron powder bands. 


NEWSFRONT 
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CHALLENGER 


PRODUCTION WELDER 


Offering more welding production, per dolla: 
invested, than any competitive welder in its 
price class! 


Proven in continuous 3-shift operation on 
world’s toughest production welding assign- 
ments...equivalent to years of normal shop use! 


FEATURING: 


@ Wide Amperage Range for adaptability to more welding 
jobs! 


@75-Volt Open Circuit, eliminating need for starters or othe 
gadgets! 


@ Smoother, higher-quality welds! 
@ Safer, quieter operation! 
@ Convenient, sure welding connections! 


@ Peak efficiency always, with ample copper in precision, 
layer-wound coils! 


@ Rugged Construction throughout assures long life, unin 
terrupted welding production, minimum maintenance! 


You Can't Buy Better than the A. O. Smith 
CHALLENGER Production Welder. For liter 
ture, write: 


A.O. Smith Corporation, Dept. 1A-752 
Welding Products Division, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
International Division, P. O. Box 2023, Milwaukee 1, Wis., U.5.4 


e e 
WELDING PRODUCTS 


Made by Welders... for Welders 
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IRON ORE: Shortage Is Strike Byproduct 


Steel men fear ore shortage will cripple blast furnace out- 
put next spring . . . About 15 million tons of ore lost so 
far... More demand with new furnaces—By F. C. Beaudet. 


As the boats of the Great Lakes 
ore fleet swung idly at anchor last 
week, steel producers were fearing 
ore shortages certain to cripple 
production at the nation’s blast 
furnaces this spring. The possibil- 
ity of an ore shortage seemed 
rather remote when the strike 
started over a month ago. But no 
one thought the strike would last 
this long. 

That remote possibility has crys- 
tallized into a harsh reality. Each 
lay the mines are shut down 200,- 
000 tons of ore are being lost to 
the winter stockpile. During the 
last week in June, not one pound of 
re left U. S. upper Lake ports. 

Close to 15 million tons of iron 
re have already been lost to the 
strike. As of July 1 Lake shipments 
totaled 21,516,014 
tons, thus run- 
ning 10,535,595 
tons behind last 
year’s shipments. 
From January to 
June, rail ship- 
ments came to 
1,232,466 tons, a 
lrop of 1,536,534 
tons behind the 
same period last 
rear. These lost 
tonnages, now 
reaching alarm- 
ig proportions, 

ill be increased 

y over 3 million 
tons a week as 

the strike 


are 
lidst = 
ting war 
inter, this 
Ss would be 
us, and if 
ke con- 
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tinues the loss could be disastrous,” 
according to Charles M. White, 
president, Republic Steel Corp. Mr. 
White believes we should be mining 
ore on the same basis that steel is 
being supplied from struck mills 
for the war effort, shipping and 
stocking it at various blast furnace 
plants in the country during the 
summer months. 

At present about 7 million tons 
of ore are now stockpiled at upper 
Lake ports. Some quarters believe 
this should be shipped immediately 
to help alleviate the tight squeeze 
next spring. 

Once the strike is over ore fleets 
will be hard-pressed to meet the de- 
mands of blast furnaces. Blast fur- 
nace operations continuing during 
the strike have eaten heavily into 


IRON ORE ARITHMETIC 


I = 13 


day lost shipment days lost supply 





existing stockpiles. Furthermore, 
the steel strike has lit new fires un- 
der steel demand which was ex- 
pected to soften by the end of the 
year. 

Some steel executives now think 
the strike will put pressure on ail 
steel products during the first quar- 
ter of 1953. Completion of new 
blast furnaces will also increase ore 
needs. 

Just how effective the use of Ca- 
nadian ships and all-rail shipments 
during the winter will be in ward- 
ing off blast furnace shut-downs 
depends upon how long the strike 
lasts. Reliable sources point out 
that Canadian ships last year ac- 
counted for only 500,000 tons from 
U. S. mines. It is not very impres- 
sive when 3 million tons are being 
lost per week. 

All-rail shipments, in addition to 
being costly, could not make up the 
shortage if the strike lasts. Al- 
ready 50 pct behind last year’s 
movement at the 
start of the 
strike, they could 
not be expected 
to equal last 
year’s record 
movement of 
7,918,798 tons. 
Thawing out fro- 
zen ore in freight 
cars during win- 
ter months is an- 
other headache 
in using all- 
rail shipments. 
Stepped-up ef- 
forts to ship by 
rail would tie up 
thousands of cars 
badly needed for 
transportation of 
goods. 

Each day of 
strike costs five- 
sevenths of a day 
blast furnace 
production next 
winter. 
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STRIKE: Who's Behind This One? 


Westinghouse charges Nuttall Works strike is communist 
inspired ... Many workers agree, form Back to Work Commit- 
tee .. . Union leaders fight return to work—By J. 8. Delaney. 


Many employees of Nuttall 
Works, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, privately damned 
the strike that had shut down a 
vital defense plant since Apr. 15. 
But resistance was mostly verbal. 
Issues of the dispute were trivial. 
They even disappeared—but still 
the union high command stubborn- 
ly refused to relinquish the strike. 

Meanwhile, Westinghouse was 
mustering all its logic and pound- 
ing it home in the form of letters 
to the workers. The firm bluntly 
pinned a Red label on the strike, 
posing important questions: Is this 
strike communist-influenced and is 
it the proving ground for other 
strikes calculated to hinder defense 
production? If this was not so 
what was the sense of shutdown? 


Were the workers 
reading the memos circulated by 
Westinghouse? It’s. plain’ they 
Employee letters complain- 
ing about the strike reached West- 


Logic Tells 


were. 


inghouse. Local papers carried let- 
ters signifying disgust at union 
leadership. But last week re- 
sistance came out boldly into the 
open—and flopped badly. 

A back-to-work movement seemed 
to be developing. Employees re- 
ceived a mimeographed letter from 
the Back to Work Committee, Nut- 
tall 601 Employees. The letter an- 
nounced a meeting for last Sunday 
afternoon. In part the letter said: 

“We think it is time to quit 


O00 


stalling. What’s the sense of us 
sitting around, losing our pay every 
week when there’s nothing to strike 
about. We think that’s the way you 
feel about it. Nobody is going to 
get this thing on the right track 
but us. The union leaders won’t 
get anywhere because nobody be- 
lieves them anymore.” 

3ut the union barred the men 
from meeting in the union hall. 
When the workers tried to hold an 
open air meeting on the street 
corner, police broke it up. No one 
had thought to get a permit. 


issues Disappear — Originally 
the strike was called over 26 dis- 
puted time values involving about 
nine workers. The union later in- 
jected a seniority matter into the 
dispute and then withdrew it, 
claims Westinghouse. With re- 
moval of Navy work, the company 
now says that even the time value 
issue has disappeared. The union 
has meanwhile shifted its attack, 
claiming its grievance on time 
values is now plant wide. 

Nationally, the strike has not 
caused a ripple. But it has deprived 
America’s defense effort of crucial- 
parts for jet engines, 
minesweepers, sub-radar. It’s not 
a big strike. Only 475 workers out 
of 650 are involved. But as West- 
inghouse repeated to its employees 
there may be more momentous, per- 
haps sinister, aspects in a sense- 


ly-needed 





less strike which does not yield t, 
negotiation. 

In a letter to employees, the com. 
pany pointedly asked: “Could it be 
that these (union) leaders are 
using Nuttall as a ‘proving groun¢ 
to see how a handful of men cay 
tie up a plant making defeng 
equipment?” About 70 pet of 
Nuttall orders were for defense 

UEW after being kicked out of 
the CIO in 1949 on charges it was 
Red-dominated managed to hold 
power over Nuttall Works. 


Westinghouse Reports — Ag the 
strike progressed Westinghouse be. 
gan to war with words. Chie; 
argument was that the strike was 
communist-influenced. Here is 4 
sample of what Nuttall employee 
have been reading which has cop. 
tributed to their disgruntlemen; 
(from letters of H. R. Botsai, diyi- 
sion manager) : 

“A look at the records of these 
leaders should give you the answer. 
Remember, not one of these men 
works at Nuttall. Not one of then 
has lost a day’s pay because of this 
strike. 

“Stanley Loney—I’ve already told 
you he was named by Matt Cveti 
in sworn testimony before a congres- 
sional committee, as being active i! 
communist work in the Pittsburg! 
area. According to further testi- 
mony before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, Stanley Loney 
was named as a delegate to the 1947 
national conference of the American 
Committee for Protection of the For- 
eign Born, the oldest 
front organization in the U. §&., and 
one of the organizations listed by A’ 
torney General Clark as subversiv 
Loney was a member of the nominat 
ing committee at this conference. 

“Tommy Flanagan—He was secre- 
tary of the Pittsburgh Chapter of th 
American Peace Crusade, which was 
named by the House Un-America! 
Activities Committee as ‘an organ 
part of the Communist peace of 
fensive. Flanagan was also 4 dele- 
gate to the 1947 national conferen 
of the American Committee for Pre 
tection of the Foreign Born, and W® 
a member of the resolution comm! 
tee of that conference. 

“Richard Niebur—Two years 42° 
Victor Decavitch, in sworn testimony 
before the House Un-American 4“ 
tivities Committee, named Niebur * 
a Communist Party member.’ 


communist- 
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Fore,er Lost—Regarding with- 
drawal of Navy work, the company 
says as far as it knows the work is 
yone forever—“Most of it has gone 
to our competitors, who certainly 
will not send it back to us.” The 
company compared tactics of union 
leaders with those of the “Chinese 
communists in the Korean peace 
talks at Panmunjom.” 





Labor 





Workers Take Ball—One worker 
in a letter to a Pittsburgh news- 
paper, had this to say: 

“My own personal opinion is the 
union is not even trying to get us 
back to work, because we have had 
only two meetings in all this time 
and we have not even been allowed 
to vote on whether the members 
want to return to work.” 


WSB: Authority Curbed Too Late 


Board should never have ruled on union shop issue . . . Won 
authority over such issues after union took a walk .. . Labor 
may walk out again... Ask price rises—B8y J. 8. Delaney. 


The Wage Stabilization Board’s 
recommendation of a union shop 
for the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) was largely to 
blame for the industry-wide steel 
strike. 

It is generally agreed that had 
the union shop not been an issue 
the dispute between the steel in- 
dustry and the union could have 
been settled without a strike. 

lronically, more than 3 months 
too late, Congress has taken away 
from WSB the authority to make 
reommendations on non-economic 
ssues, such as the union shop. The 
board now is forbidden to handle 
disputes except in a limited way. 


Clipped Its Wings—JIn fact, 
ngress has so clipped the wings 
f WSB that organized labor may 
refuse to serve on the board. La- 
bor took a similar “walk” early last 
ear, forcing President Truman to 
sive WSB authority to rule in dis- 
ite cases. The steel recommenda- 
ton followed. 

Karly this week—sixth of the 
‘trike—there was no sign of an 
early break through collective bar- 
Zalning 
The steel producers reaffirm 
‘heir determination to hold out 


against the union shop in any form. 
The union’s drive to sign small 
mpanies to interim agreements 
bending final outcome of the dis- 
ite has been slowed to a snail’s 
pace, ] divide-and-conquer _tac- 


tics apparently have failed for the 
moment. Largest producer to sign 
up was Pittsburgh Steel Co. The 
solid front of the six biggest com- 
panies is unbroken. 

In a desperate effort to force a 
resumption of collective bargaining 
the union has filed charges of un- 
fair labor practices against the 
steel producers. The union accused 
the companies of refusal to bargain 
a charge promptly branded by the 
steel producers as “ridiculous.” The 
National Labor Relations Board is 
investigating the charges. Nor- 
mally, the board attempts to bring 
the parties together in collective 
bargaining to avoid extensive 
hearings. 


Price Bids—On the steel price 




























RATIONS: David J. 
MacDonald, US W 
secretary - treasurer, 
hands out 2 days 
supply of groceries 
to striking Steel- 
worker George Eb- 
erle of Hazelwood, 
Pa., Local 1843, as 
part of the union's 
relief arrangements 
for its striking mem- 
bers. 


front, Pittsburgh Steel Co. on June 
30 put into effect a 2.6 pct increase 
—an average of $2.84 per ton—un- 
der the Capehart Amendment, 
which takes into account cost in- 
creases from start of the Korean 
War to last July 26. It has also 
asked for permission to advance 
prices an additional $5.32 per ton 
to compensate for its 25-cents-an- 
hour contract settlement. 

Armco Steel Corp., which settled 
with an independent union repre- 
senting workers at plants in Mid- 
dletown, Hamilton, and Zanesville, 
O., and Butler, Pa., has asked Office 
of Price Stabilization for an aver- 
age increase of $6 per ton on car- 
bon steel. Weirton Steel Co., which 
also signed up with an independent 
union, has requested an average 
price advance of $5.50 per ton. 


Consumers Suffer—The strike 
was exacting a terrific price from 
the national economy. Unemploy- 
ment in defense and civilian indus- 
tries dependent on steel was rising 
toward the 400,000 mark. Steel in- 
ventories were becoming so de- 
pleted—despite the estimated 15 
pet of total steel capacity now oper- 
ating—that a brisk conversion 
market was virtually assured. 

Steel consumers are attempting 
to husband their resources’ by 
scheduling plant-wide vacations. 
But this is only a stop-gap. These 
steel users know that when the 
strike ends they can’t expect steel 
deliveries for weeks afterward. 
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ELECTRONICS: Push-Button Inventory 


New electronic brain gives split-second, continuous inven- 
tory check . . . Now used by American Airlines for reserva- 
tions ... Several other applications expected—By F. C. Kellogg. 


Electronics has made another 
startling stride in its frequently 
awesome game of “giant steps” 
with the development of a push-but- 
ton inventory control unit. Called 
the Magnetronic Reservisor, the 
new information exchange unit pro- 
vides split-second, continuous in- 
ventory information. 

Jointly developed by Teleregister 
Corp., subsidiary of Western Union, 
and by American Airlines, the mag- 
netic-electronic unit was designed 
to provide the airline with instan- 
taneous information about seating 
space available on more than 1000 
flights over a period of 10 days. In 
addition, the Reservisor makes pas- 
senger reservations in a quarter of 
a second. 

By simply pushing buttons on a 
small agent set which resembles an 
adding machine, an airlines agent 












































can determine whether a desired 
number of seats are available on 
any given flight on a specified date. 
If the passenger wishes to make a 
reservation, the operator pushes a 
button and the space is sold instan- 
taneously. Reservation  cancella- 
tions are made just as easily. 


Push Button Control—A master 
agent set operated by a supervisor 
performs all the functions of the 
agent set and in addition has com- 
plete control over space inventory 
information which is stored on a 
revolving magnetized “memory” 
drum. The master set can read the 
inventory on the drum and alter it 
in any manner desired. 

Theoretically the Magnetronic 
Reservisor principle could be used 
to tear-drop the Model T design of 
almost all inventory and accounting 
systems. For the 
immediate fu- 
ture, however, 
there are sev- 
eral factors 
which limit 
practical appli- 
cation of the 
system to spe- 
cific types of op- 
erations. 

The system 
could be best 
adapted to busi- 
nesses requiring 
immediate ac- 
cess to large but 
not overwhelm- 
ing inventories 
in whichchanges 
must be made 
rapidly and ac- 
curately. If the 
time involved in 
making inven- 
tory checks is 
not a vital fac- 
tor, use of other 
systems such as 


International Business Machine 
cards might be more practical, 


Drumming Up Facts—Since one 
of the basic units of the Reservior 
system is the magnetized memory 
drum which adds and subtracts 
the changing inventory facts, the 
amount of information that can be 
stored is limited by the size of the 
drum. Teleregister told THE Iron 
AGE the present ceiling on infor. 
mation that can be stored on the 
largest drum practicable is around 
1.25 million facts. 

Another limitation is cost, which 
restricts use of the unit to fairly 
large companies. American paid out 
$500,000 during the Reservisor’s 
8-year development and construc- 
tion period. Price of future units 
will no doubt be reduced, but pro- 
duction on anything approaching 
an assembly line basis is out. 


Potential Use—JIn the metal- 
working field, the Reservisor prin- 
ciple might be applied to large 
warehouse operations. The unit 
could give an instantaneous account 
of supplies and stocks in a string 
of warehouses stretched across the 
country. 

American’s Magnetronic Reser- 
visor has been in commercial oper- 
ation more than a month, handling 
60 pet of the airline’s reserva 
tion traffic there. The company 
plans to install agent sets around 
New York City shortly. Later they 
will be installed throughout the 
country. Long distance operation 
will be conducted on leased tele- 
type circuits. 

Future development of the Mar- 
netronic Reservisor system is Vit 
tually an unknown. 

Since the Reservisor was origi 
ally designed to handle reservation 
inventory problems, the first ma) 
mushrooming of the unit will pro’ 
ably be in transportation. Other 
airlines “have already expressed 4! 
interest in it, as have railroads 

Until now there has been virtt: 
ally no publicity about the unit, ® 
Teleregister preferred to wait 
til the Reservisor was actually ™ 
operation. Now that the lid is oft 
Teleregister is expecting inquitlé 
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STEEL: Warehouse Stocks Vanish 


Demand stays average as supplies are exhausted . . . Plate, 
bars go first . . . Unbalance will last long after strike's end 
. . « New pricing order threatens trouble—Sy G. G. Corr. 


Warehouse steel stocks were 
fading away a lot faster than old 
soldiers this week. As the steel 
strike went into its sixth week in- 
ventory holes were appearing in 
nearly all lines. Popular sizes in 
many lines were wiped out. 

Demand is good but not sensa- 
tional. Expected scare buying did 
not materialize. Business appears 
to be briskest in the Midwest, 
particularly in the Chicago area. 
But now that many small fabri- 
cators have no business with 
strike-throttled larger plants, the 
market can skid badly. One na- 
tional chain was cutting manhours 
in the Midwest, although this was 
due more to lack of materials than 
lack of demand. 


Demand—Levinson Bros. in 
Pittsburgh reports business good 
there, but they are taking care of 
old customers only. Requests are 
coming in for larger tonnages than 
usual and from areas they norm- 
ally don’t sell. 

Detroit reports demand is start- 
ing to slip as auto plants close. 
Peter A. Frasse Co. in New York 
says business is about what it has 
been. But it would have been a lot 
better, they claim, if soft items had 
been decontrolled in the pre-strike 
period. The West Coast market is 
firm. 

One large chain, strikebound, 
will accept orders through Aug- 
ist for delivery after the strike. 
They are tagging ordered items 
how on the floor of their ware- 


r 


houses for delivery when opera- 
tions resume. 


| Inventories — Inventories are 
dwindling in the active ware- 
houses. Plate over 9/32 in. thick- 
hess is disappearing, particularly 
- the smaller warehouses. One 
‘arge chain reports it can still 
‘upply a number of sizes up to %4 

thickness and under 72 in. 
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width. Detroit is in very bad 
shape on both plate and cold- 
drawn flats. 

Bars and rounds are tight all 
over, particularly Chicago. A large 
firm there reported its supply of 
3-in. cold-rolled rounds “gone.” A 
smaller warehouse could supply 
hot-rolled bars under 2 in., but 
over that had literally nothing. 
Some heavy rounds in 37/16 in. 
and 41, in. sizes are still avail- 
able, but will be gone in another 
week or two. 

Structurals continue in very poor 
supply. Situation is so bad in 
Pittsburgh that one firm has or- 
dered 300 tons from foreign and 
premium-priced domestic pro- 
ducers for July delivery. Cost 
delivered to the warehouse, ex- 
eluding handling costs, will be 
$6.65 base. They will sell at $5.70 
base, so naturally new accounts 
won’t get a crack at them. 


After The Strike—Inventories, 
unbalanced before the strike, will 
be in even worse shape when it 
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Warehouse Steel Share 


Shipments to Total Mill Pct of 
Warehouses Shipments Total 


3,842,412 19,848,818 19.35 
1951 14,245,392 78,928,950 18.0 
1950 . 13,171,680 72,232,292 18.2 
MN inte: 10,219,983 58,104,010 17.59 
1948... 10,949,920 60,966,999 17.96 
1947 10,484,144 63,057,150 16.63 
1946. 9,304,817 48,775,532 19.08 
9,571,436 57,242,240 16.72 
8,008,076 60,352,690 13.27 
6,823,780 59,905,646 11.39 
5,962,068 60,464,774 9.86 
9,155,159 61,229,873 14.95 
6,686,534 45,850,825 14.58 
33,122,628 15.63 
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es ends. The excep- 
tion will be firms 
with United Steel 
Workers contracts. 
Their stocks will 
be nearly full, 
while non - union 
warehouses will be 
virtually bare. Few 
expect any relief 
for 3-4 weeks after 
the strike ends, and 
some believe it 
will take months to get back to 
some semblance of normality. 
And warehousemen are worried 
about being crowded off mill books 
by a flood of super-priority orders. 


Fouled Up—Contributing to the 
post-strike mix-up will be Office 
of Price Stabilization. Amend. 3, 
Ceiling Price Reg. 98, allows ware- 
houses to reflect OPS-approved in- 
creases in mill prices only if the 
warehouse’s stocks on the affected 
products are exhausted or when a 
tonnage equal to the amount on 
hand at the time of the increase 
has been sold. Otherwise, the re- 
seller must wait until the 16th of 
the following month. 

Idea of the amendment was to 
allow warehouses to reflect inevi- 
table cost increases immediately. 
But what the order actually does 
is to allow immediate increases 
only where stock is exhausted. 

Since individual warehouses 
will be low on different products 
at different times, the variation in 
price could be fantastic. 
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Power 


ALUMINUM: A New Energy Source? 


Pitt Consol pairs two old ideas to get electric power from 
coal ... Predict 80 pct efficiency .. . This is Sen. Kilgore's 
“new process” for W. Va. aluminum smelter—8y R. L. Hatschek. 


A pair of new developments 
threw sharper focus on Sen. Har- 
ley M. Kilgore’s proposal to build 
an aluminum reduction plant in 
West Virginia (THE IRON AGE, 
July 3, 1952, p. 158). One was the 
report of the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production. (See p. 174.) 
The other was the disclosure of a 
process for converting coal directly 
into electrical energy by Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co. 

The Senator’s proposal was to 
build an aluminum smelter on a 
navigable river in West Virginia 
near a plentiful supply of coal. 
This would be done in the event 
that a long-term agreement for 
quantities of Canadian metal was 
not made. Consumers of the light 
metal would be offered stock in the 
new company in proportion to 
aluminum requirements. 


Aluminum and Power—But the 
aluminum industry is tied to cheap 
power. And Pitt Consol has come 
up with something that may prove 
the answer for cheap electricity 
from coal. This process is the one 
that proponents of West Virginia 
aluminum are counting on. 

While seeking ways to boost coal 
use, Pitt Consol scientists came up 
with a clever combination of two 
old principles. Normal method of 
generating electricity with coal is 
to turn a generator with a steam 
turbine. The new method, still in 
experimental stages, eliminates 
the turbine and substitutes a bat- 
tery-like “fuel cell” for the gen- 
erator. 

Here’s what happens: Carbon is 
heated in the presence of steam, 
producing a mixture of carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen. This gas 
then flows over the cathode of the 
cell, picks up oxygen and carries it 
off. This causes more oxygen to 
flow through the electrolyte from 
the anode. Oxygen is supplied to 
the latter by air flowing over it. 
Cell action produces an electromo- 


Q4 


tive force of 0.07 to 0.09 volts, am- 
perage, of course, being dependent 
on electrode area. A series hook-up 
will boost the voltage. 


Unit Described—Any form of 
carbon, such as plain bituminous 
coal, can be used though the de- 
velopers of the process believe the 
best form would be a reactive type 
such as provided by low-tempera- 
ture carbonization of coal. Both 
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BILLION KILOWATT HOURS 


1920 
electrodes are a porous mixture of 
iron and iron oxide. The electro- 
lyte is described as a refractory- 
type material which must contain 
some rare earth elements such as 
cerium or thorium. 

Anode is of such composition 
that, in relation to the cell itself, 
oxygen combining to form iron ox- 
ide as it passes over the cell brings 
about various chemical changes 
resulting in release of energy. 


Super Efficient—One of the real 
beauties of the process is that the 
gasification process requires heat 
while the fuel cell gives off heat— 
enough to maintain the process 
once started. For this reason, the 
fuel cell is placed inside the gas- 
ification chamber. To add even 
greater thermal efficiency, hot ex- 
haust gases are used to pre-heat 
water for the steam-carbon re- 
action. 





This recycling of heat energy jg 
expected to result in an amazing 
efficiency of near 80 pet, accord. 
ing to Pitt Consol. Conventiona| 
steam-turbine generating p! ants 
transform only about 35 pct of the 
fuel’s energy into electricity. 

The conservative scientists are 
quick to stress that the process js 
still at the experimental point and 
there are many unknowns yet to be 
solved. These are the economic 
factors of the revolutionary sys- 
tem. 

It is possible that a commercial 
plant might be of such size and 
cost that even the high efficiency 
would be offset. And it might be so 
large as to be completely impossi- 
ble. Electrode life and other main- 


1975 


tenance necessities are also un- 
knowns. But Pitt Consol is optimis- 
tic and doesn’t believe any of the 
hurdles will prove too high. 

A few more years of experimen- 
tation are anticipated by the com- 
pany before it would prove feasi- 
ble to build a plant. And then it 
would take an estimated 2 years t0 
build it. Pitt Consol predicts a > 
year minimum before the system 
can be tried out commercially. But 
then what? 


Location? — No one has made 
any public statements about the 
site of the proposed aluminum 
smelter other than saying it would 
be on a navigable river in th 
Mountain State. But the Fairmont 
Times has run a story insisting 
that the town has the idea! loc 
tion. It is on the navigable Mono! 
gahela River near a plentiful co# 


supply. 
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—_—___-_— International 


STEEL: Why U.S. Outproduces Britain 


English productivity team after U. S. tour cites larger units 
in larger plants, more and better raw materials, fuels as 
helping U. S. .. . Need less labor because of mechanization. 


America’s steel industry and 
steelworker have a head start to 
higher productivity than their 
British counterparts because of 
larger units in larger plants, purer 
and more abundant raw materials, 
faster driving of plant, and use of 
high grade fuels. 

These are the conclusions of the 
British Iron and Steel Productivity 
Team which spent over 5 weeks vis- 
iting U. S. steel plants (mostly in 
the South and West). 

What heightens productivity for 
America? First of all Britain’s 
market is but one-sixth the size of 
America’s—and because England 
exports proportionately more, its 
market is much less standardized. 
In the U. S. ranges of product size 
and quality have been reduced. 
Broader tolerances and less rigid 
specifications are encouraged. 

Warehouse chains of steel firms 
expedite sales of small tonnages. A 
cost disadvantage for America is 
long shipping distances. 


Richer Ore—America uses ores 
that are richer in iron content: 40 
pet Fe for Britain, 50 pet for the 
U.S. On the average, American 
coking coal is of better quality, 
easier to mine, and cheaper than 
England’s. There is room for im- 
provement in British coke prepa- 
ration, 

American steel furnaces have the 
advantage of great reserves of 
heap oil and natural gas which are 
piped to most parts of the country. 
C heap fuel is a cornerstone of pro- 
luctivity. British steelmakers have 
taken the cue. One-quarter of 
‘titish openhearths have been con- 
verted to oil firing within the past 

years with a 10 pet hike in output. 

On the basis of its observations, 
‘ie team recommends that all inte- 
‘rated steel plants should aim at 
‘L annual capacity of between 750,- 


OO + 


to 1 million ingot tons. It sug- 
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HIGH-UP: Scaffolder Michael Organ rigs 
a construction platform for a power plant 
chimney high over the Thames River for 
one of London's reconstruction projects. 


gests that blast furnaces should 
have hearth diameters of 25 ft 
when imported ore is used and 27 
ft for domestic ore. 


Faster Pace — American steel 
plants are driven at high rates. 
This can be done because of the 
purity of raw materials and fuel, 
and the size of plant units. But 
even after allowing for these advan- 
tages, American steelworkers can 
still get 10 to 20 pet more out of 
each unit than in Britain. This can 
be explained by the American prac- 
tice of using more coke in blast 
furnaces and by accepting a re- 
duced lifespan of openhearth roofs. 

American rolling mills weather a 
faster pace with little if any in- 
crease in shutdown or maintenance 
costs. 

Per unit production in American 
plants is higher than in Britain 
despite the fact that fewer workers 





are employed per unit. Mechanical 
and materials handling equipment 
economize on labor and enable con- 
tinuous operation at good speed. 
The difference in manning rates is 
particularly noticeable for steel 
furnace maintenance with greater 
working space and mechanical aids. 


Labor Harmony—A larger mea- 
sure of uniformity in wages and 
working conditions exists in the 
U. S. where the United Steel Work- 
ers union negotiates with various 
companies. “Job evaluation” is said 
to have reduced grievances. Output 
bonus schemes are less common 
than in Britain but where em- 
ployed are direct and effective. In- 
dustrial relations seem good at the 
local level but less stable than in 
Britain where there has been no 
major dispute in 40 years. 

Although American training pro- 
grams are no better than England’s, 
safety of the worker is emphasized. 
American wage rates are much 
higher. Compensating is cheaper 
transportation. The rate per ton- 
mile for ore and coal on railroads 
is two-thirds or less that of Britain. 
American freight cars are bigger. 
Britain can help herself with ship- 
building and port development. 

Perhaps because metallurgical 
problems in America are relatively 
simple, research within the steel 
industry is on a small scale. But 
ferrous metallurgical research in 
America as a whole is extensive. 


Keep It Low—By international 
standards cost of making iron and 
steel in Britain is low. It can only 
be kept this way by continuous 
modernization and most effective 
use of equipment. Capital develop- 
ment, use of fuel oil, and introduc- 
tion of the continuous working 
week has already boosted output of 
finished steel per worker by 25 pct 
since the war. 

The team urges judicious invest- 
ment in new equipment. Plans are 
now afoot to increase present capac- 
ity. An annual capacity of about 
20 million tons could be reached in 
a reasonable time only if annual 
capital investment of $16,800,000 is 
maintained or even exceeded. 
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TV: Strike Kills Expansion Hopes 


Lack of steel is body blow to communications industry .. . 
FCC flooded with bids for new stations . . . New facilities 
delayed . . . Cobalt, nickel also tight—B8y A. K. Rannells. 


The steel strike and its probable 
delaying effect on construction has 
struck a body blow to the communi- 
cations industry, struggling to get 
started on a multi-million dollar 
program for its growing baby — 
television. 
~ Recent lifting of the freeze on 
TV paved the way for the industry 
to plan construction of new facil- 
ities. Federal Communications Com- 
mission is prepared to assign chan- 
nels for more than 2000 transmit- 
ters in nearly 1300 towns and cities. 

Already FCC has received an un- 
expected flood of applications for 
channel assignments and operating 
permits. These amount to upwards 
of 500, including requested changes 
in about 175 pending applications. 


Won't Guess—Commission of- 
ficials decline to estimate how soon 
the first channels will be assigned. 
Processing takes time. But it is ex- 
pected that approvals will begin 
within 90 days, with processing 
well underway by the end of the 
year. 

Lag in receiving permits is only 
part of the problem. Materials will 
be needed for construction. Plans 
had been made by control agencies 


to ease this situation by increasing 
self-certification authority. 

These have been shelved until 
after the strike ends. If station per- 
mits were available immediately, it 
would still be considerable time 
before the 500-to-1000 ft antenna 
towers could be erected. It is now 
doubtful if structural steel losses 
to these and other non-defense proj- 
ects can be made up this year. 

Picture is a little brighter for 
manufacturers of transmitting 
equipment. Third-quarter copper al- 
lotments will be at least 50 pct of 
base period use and aluminum 
quotas are set for 55 pct. Allot- 
ments will be no less in the fourth 
quarter. 


Other Troubles — More likely, 
two other metals will be the con- 
trolling factors in equipment manu- 
facture and production of compo- 
nents and parts—steel and nickel. 

National Production Authority 
officials say that the drain of in- 
creasing jet engine production on 
cobalt and nickel will cut deeply 
into production of radio and TV 
components such as magnets and 
tubes. 

Still a third problem is the lack 
of qualified engineers. 


Strike Delays Steel Quotas 


Final levels of steel allocations for the fourth quarter must 
wait for the settlement of the steel strike and the calculation of 
production losses. 

This was revealed last week by Defense Production Adminis- 
tration boss Henry H. Fowler in making aluminum and copper 
However, preliminary allocations 


allocations for the quarter. 


may be issued late this week or early next. 
Generally, direct defense and military programs will get more 


copper and aluminum than for the third quarter. 


Supporting 


programs will get about the same. 
Manufacturers of major consumer durables also will get about 
the same level of allotments as the revised allocations for the 


third quarter. 
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This will be about 50 pct of base period for 
copper and 55 pet for aluminum. 





Black & White—Ban on color 
TV was removed in June with the 
tacit understanding that no engi- 
neering personnel would be diverted 
in any way from defense. And it js 
estimated that this year’s graduat- 
ing engineers are filling only about 
20 pct of needs. 

So your town still may not get 
that TV station for a year or more 
—unless it happens to be in a dis- 
tress area. 


Industry Controls This Week 


Aluminum Compounds — Amend. 7, 
SR 7, CPR 22 grants an increase on 
aluminum fluoride and synthetic eryo- 
lite prices. 

Brass, Copper—Dir. 1, M-16 author- 
izes brass mills, brass and bronze 
foundries and wire mills to place or- 
ders 2 months in advance. Amend. 1, 
CPR 68 and Amend. 1, CPR 110 in- 
crease ceiling prices of brass mill 
and copper wire. 

Fuels—SR 9 and 10, CPR 17 raise 
ceiling price levels of gasolines, nap- 
thas, liquefied and other gases and 
heating oil. 

Iron, Steel—Amend. 2 and 3, CPR 
98 establish new methods for de- 
termining ceiling prices of iron and 
steel products handled by small vol- 
ume resellers. Amend. M-1 will re- 
move iron and steel pipe with diam- 
eters of not more than 36 in. from 
the controlled materials list in the 
first quarter of 1953. 

Machinery—Rev. 1, CPR 105 affects 
the pricing of used industrial and con- 
struction machinery. Amend. M-4 
tightens use of priority ratings for 
construction machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Nickel Alloy—Amend. 8, CPR > 
establishes a new basis for premium 
charges on nickel alloy scrap. 

Scrap—NPA M-92, Dir. 1, revoked 
Frees autowreckers from inventory 
and turnover regulations. 

Zinc—Amend., NPA Reg. 1 removes 
inventory limitations on zine slab. 


Ferromanganese Order Planned 
Producers of ferromanganese 
may soon be covered by a proposed 
pricing regulation, an initial draft 
of which has been shown to rep 
resentatives of the industry. 
This order, covering producers 
only, would continue price differet- 
tials for various types of manga! 
ese, in conformity with terms of the 
General Ceiling Price Reg. 
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Extend Decontrol Timetable 


Decontrol of steel production and 
distribution now must go over un- 
til last half 1953. 

This is Defense Production Ad- 
ministrator Fowler’s current esti- 
mate—and it is based on an early 
settlement of the steel strike. 

In a letter to Chairman Maybank 
of the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Defense Production, DPA’s 
head man estimated loss of steel 
through the strike, as of July 3, at 
no less than 11.4 million tons. 

Even if work at the mills were 
to resume at once, he said, at least 
another 2 million tons would be 
lost while plants were getting back 
into full production. 


Losses—An immediate end to 
the strike, he added, would mean 
that total production this year 
would necessarily fall below 99 mil- 
lion ingot tons. Every additional 
week adds proportionately to the 
1088S. 

This loss cannot be replaced, no 
matter how efficient the operation 
f Controlled Materials Plan in 
distributing output. It means im- 
pact of the strike would continue 
to be felt by many industries for 
the remainder of the year. 

In the case of consumer durables, 
for example, steel inventories will 
have been materially used up. 
Even with resumption of steel pro- 
duction, defense and related pro- 
grams will get first call. 

This means that first deliveries 
f steel to less essential industries 
will necessarily be delayed for sev- 
eral weeks after work resumes. 


Put Clamp on Building Machinery 


Placing of orders for construc- 
tion machinery this week had be- 
‘ome a definitely tough proposition 
‘or non-defense contractors. 

National Production Authority 
amended its construction 
machinery order (M-43) to bar the 
blacing, accepting, and scheduling 
‘rated orders for construction ma- 
“‘inery and equipment except to 
A, B, C, E, Zl, or Z2 
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High Purity or Tonnage 


as OXYGEN-NITROGEN Generators 


@ Typical Air Products High Purity Oxygen- 
Nitrogen Generator installation in customer's 
plant. Oxygen capacity 25,000,000 cubic feet 
per moath. Produces Nitrogen simultaneously. 


4 Typical Air Products Tonnage Oxygen-Nitro- 
gen Generator. Oxygen capacity 500 tons per 


day. Produces Nitrogen simultaneously. 


Make your own oxygen and nitrogen 
from the free air 


Air Products High Purity Generators 
make pure, dry oxygen, and/or nitro- 
gen from air, compress it up to 170 
atmospheres, feed it directly into your 
pipelines. Efficient, safe, simple, com- 


Air Products Tonnage Generators pro- 
duce huge quantities of very low cost 
oxygen and nitrogen in gaseous or liquid 
form. Capacities, purities and pressures 


TO FIND OUT HOW you can use the 
free air to make your own oxygen and 
nitrogen, talk over your requirements 
with Air Products Engineers. They 
have designed, built and put 
into successful operation nearly 500 
oxygen-nitrogen generators. 


AIR PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
Dept. |, Box 538, 
Allentown, Pa. 


pact. Operated by one man part-time. 
14 models available with capacities 
from 300 cubic feet to 12,000 cubic 
feet per hour. Can also produce liquid 
oxygen and nitrogen. 


are virtually unlimited. Utilize the 
most advanced cycles, to suit individual 
requirements. Safe, simple — operated 
by one man per shift. 


rae WA aE: 
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Generators 


Specialists in Equipment for All Low-Temperature Processes 
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Air leaving; 
domper open 







By-pass 
damper closed 


NIAGARA 


Aero 
Heat 
Exchanger 


‘ Heating 
Fresh Air * Element 


entering 


U.S. Reissue 
Patent Nos. 22,533 
and 22,553 


1. Extends quenching capacity without extra water or 
cooling tower. 


a Quickly pulls down heat at initial peak load 

of Quenching. 
3. “Balanced Wet Bulb” Control holds quench bath 
at proper temperature, heating if needed to start 
after shut-down, and cools or heats by automatic 
control. 


* 


Saves cleaning expense as compared to cooling tower 
which picks up acids and fumes from air. 


USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OVER 


APPLICATIONS 400 PRODUCTS INCLUDING 


Quench Oils 
Cutting Oils 
Lubricating Oils 
Cooling water and 
brine 
Cooling gas and 
compressed air 


Aluminum, copper, steel, nickel and alloys. 
Diesel, aircraft, automotive and other engines. 
Chemical processes, plastics, adhesives. 
Gears, bearings, forgings and castings. 
Wire, controls, electronic products. 
Ammunition, explosives, shells, ordnance, firearms. 
Farm machinery, tools, hardware. 


For help in increasing production, saving of cooling water, 
write for Bulletin #120. Address 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Over 35 Years’ Service in Industrial Air Engineering 


Dept. IA, 405 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


Experienced District Engineers in all Principal Cities of U. S and Canada 
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—Controls 


validated, and parts are not affected 
by the amendment to the order. 


NPA advises users of construc. 
tion machinery to apply for permis. 
sion to use the Zl rating if they 
are not authorized to use any of 
the other priority ratings. 


The new amendment also pro- 
vides that no manufacturer shall be 
required to accept rated orders for 
delivery in any one month for any 
model of any type of construction 
machinery (including parts) in ex. 
cess of 50 pct of his production 
schedule of that model for that 
month, or 50 pct of his average 
monthly shipments of that mode! 
during the 6-month period Jan. 
June, 1950, whichever is greater, 


Metal Self-Certification Eased 

In an amendment to Dir. 1 of 
CMP Reg. 1, National Production 
Authority further “liberalizes” the 
provision which increases self-au- 
thorization quantities for copper 
and aluminum. 

A manufacturer of “B” products 
now is permitted to self-authorize 
separately for the highest quantity 
of each kind of controlled materia! 
under any one of the three cate- 
gories in Sec. 3 of the direction. It 
is not necessary to self-authorize 
for all kinds under any one particu- 
lar category. 

At the same time, NPA empha- 
sizes that B product manufacturers 
may not, with certain exceptions, 
obtain part of their controlled ma- 
terials by self-certification and par' 
by Form CMP-4B. It must be one 
or the other for the third quarter 


Pay Rises for Engineers—Only 

Pay increases for professioné! 
engineers, if followed by similat 
adjustments in salaries of employ- 
ees supervised by those engineers, 
could result in employer violation 
of Salary Stabilization Board res 
ulations; 

Professional engineers workivé 
in a professional capacity are, »! 
direction of Congress, exempt from 
salary limitations. This specific a 
lowance, SSB points out in issuini 
its Interpretation No. 12, does n°! 
affect salaried persons. 
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Aluminum Price Order Changed 

Ceiling prices of aluminum fluo- 
ride and synthetic cryolite are tem- 
porarily adjusted, in a price-setting 
action retroactive to June 1, to al- 
low producers’ sales on at least a 
break-even basis. 

Amend. 7 to Supplementary Reg. 
7, Ceiling Price Reg. 22, sets dol- 
lars-and-cents ceilings for U. S. 
sales of these items between June 
i-Aug. 31. Ceilings were computed 
to reflect higher costs of required 
raw materials. 

Two concerns, Aluminum Ore Co. 
and Reynolds Metals Co., produce 
aluminum fluoride and fluxing 
grades of synthetic cryolite, while 
only the first-named concern makes 
sales of these materials. Aluminum 
Ore Co. applied to Office of Price 
Stabilization on about Nov. 1, 1951, 
for a ceiling adjustment and had 
been suffering losses on sales since 
that date. 


Copper Ordering Time Extended 

Wire mills, brass mills, brass and 
bronze foundries and miscellaneous 
users May now place advance orders 
2 months ahead and may place 
bigger orders. 

This is authorized in an amend- 
ment last week to M-16, Dir. 1, 
effective July 1. 

Such users, upon receiving their 
authorizations, are permitted to 
place orders for the following per- 
centages of the copper authorized: 

Up to 50 pet of copper raw ma- 
terials (other than refined copper; 
‘5 pet of the quantity of domestic 
refined copper; and 100 pct of the 
quantity of “other” refined copper, 
including imported. 
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4 CLINCHORS 


Set two nuts at once with the new T-J 
Double Clinchor! This machine is tooled 
to feed and set %"’ x 4" x 5" thick 
Fabri-Steel nuts at each operation. Both 
Clinchors are tripped by the same foot- 
operated valve. Adaptable to a wide 
range of clinch nut setting problems. 


Save labor . . . speed up production with T-J Rivi- 
tors and Clinchors adaptable to a wide range of as- 
sembly jobs today .. . in aircraft, automotive, farm 
machinery, stampings of all kinds! 

T-J Clinchors set clinch nuts 3 to 5 times faster! 
Fully automatic . . . controlled by a single foot 
pedal. Available in Underfeed and Gravity feed 
models, throat depths 8”’ to 36’’. 

T-J Rivitors automatically feed and set solid 
rivets . . . with high production! Electrically- 
powered Rivitor sets %’’ to 4” diam. solid steel 
rivets up to 4%” long. Air-powered Rivitor sets 
aluminum alloy rivets up to 4" diam. or steel rivets 

up to 4” diam. and up to 4” long. Throat 
depths 8” to 36” | 
Write for Clinchor bulletin 847; Rivi- 
tor bulletins 646 and 847. The 
} 





Tomkins-Johnson Company, 
Jackson, Mich. 









T-J Rivitor used for auto- 
motive clutch plate as- 
sembly. Saves time and 
labor doing a four-fold 
job—assembling, set- 
ting, inspecting and 
ejecting. 
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(Guarantee 


We guarantee that Pittsburgh ARMORED GEARS, of our own 
laboratory specification steel and Armoring will give an average 
service life: 
1. FIVE TIMES THAT OF UNTREATED GEARS. < 
0? Ba "M7 
2. ONE TO ONE AND ONE HALF TIMES THAT Quay > zB M%, 
OF OIL TREATED GEARS, and a: \ 
3. EQUAL OR SUPERIOR TO THE aveRAGE 2) ARMORE 
SERVICE LIFE OF ANY OTHER HEAT GEARS 
TREATED GEAR IN IDENTICAL SERVICE, oe 


feo u 5 por.O™ 


that’s right... 


Pittsburgh ARMORED GEARS are sold to 
you with this positive guarantee of sat- 
isfactory service, It means that they will SPUR, MITRE 
give you longer service, fewer work- 


nomnsnetsnsintniinanthisnisnnisasithnasilinn, 


stoppages, and lower operating costs. HELICAL 
. 
There is a reason for the longer life HERRINGBONE — 
of Pittsburgh ARMORED GEARS. It comes WORM GEARS 
f bination of the correct met- 
rom a combination m REDUCERS 


al, quality machining, PLUS a process 
of heat-treating that hardens the wear- CRANE WHEELS 
ing surfaces but leaves the core tough 
and shock-resistant. 
Next time try a Pittsburgh ARMORED 
Gear. You can identify it by its ex- 
clusive Pittsburgh purple protective 
coating. Let it prove its worth. Then 
standardize on these guaranteed gears 
for continued savings. Send your speci- ee 
fications to us today for quotation on re ee 
one or any quantity of gears you need. the RIGHT hardness 
We'll give you prompt service. in the RIGHT places 
Look for ‘Pittsburgh Purple” on 
the gears you buy. 





_ TTTSBURGH GEAR 


COMPANY | 27th & Smallman Streets 


Le 
rT) 
a 





Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Phone: ATlantic 1-9950 


subsidiary: BRAD FOOTE GEAR WORKS, INC. + CICERO 50, ILLINOIS 


Conversion: 


Manufacturing— 


“<item 


Market staging comeback— Slowly . , 

Lifespan depends on steel Strike, 

The conversion market is com- 
ing back. It’s not here yet with 4 
bang. But it’s building up steam 
And once underway it will be good 
for 4 to 6 months, perhaps longer, 
depending on duration of the stee| 
strike. 

Some consumers already are 
lining up conversion ingots. A mill 
already in production is sold out op 
ingots beyond the end of the year. 

Chief reason why a frantic rush 
for conversion steel has not started 
appears to be a cautious attitude 
of consumers regarding future 
market possibilities for their prod- 
ucts. Another reason is the hope 
that when the strike ends they 
might be lucky enough to get de- 
livery from normal sources. 





















Not Ready Yet—aA leading con- 
version broker reports this typical 
reaction from a prominent producer 
of appliances: “We’re not. inter- 
ested in going into conversion im- 
mediately. We first want to take 
a good look at the market for our 
products, then we'll decide.” 

Inquiries just now are heavy. 
But most of them want to talk 
price. The consumer wants to 
know what he will have to pay—if 
he needs to. There are a lot of in- 
quiries on forging quality steel, 
but nobody wants to pay the con- 
version price—just now. 

When the rush starts, its dura- 
tion will depend on several factors 
Demand for consumer goods is one 
Another factor is the iron ore 
situation. The sympathy walkout 
of ore miners has halted shipments 
over the Lakes. This is expected 
to have an effect on steel produc: 
tion this winter. Mills may well be 
forced to curtail operations [0 
lack of ore. 




























Defense Orders—There is stil! 
another aspect that will affect the 
conversion picture. This is the ex 
tent to which the military 4 
atomic energy planners move in 0! 
the available steel once productio! 
is resumed. The way it looks no 
they are planning to move in fas 
to grab off a big chunk of ima 
output to make up lost tim 
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Shareholders: 


Study shows 6.5 million hold stock 
_, . Men own more than women. 


Statistics on ownership of stock 
compiled by the Brookings Insti- 
tution show that there are about 
65 million individual holders of 
publicly held stock issues in the 
U.S, There are 30.3 million share- 
holdings. The discrepancy arises 
from two facts: (1) A good portion 
of the shareholdings are in the 
names of fiduciaries such as trus- 
tees, guardians, investment com- 
panies and other non-individual 
holders. And (2) individuals hold 
an average of 4.1 separate issues. 

About the same number of men 
and women are named as _ share- 
holders but men own slightly over No Use 
four shares for every three held by 
women. An estimated 27 pct of all = 
stock is held by people in the 50 Getting Up, Pal, 


10 59 year old age group with people 
over 60 holding nearly as much. 
Geographically, New York State You Have No Place 
eads the list with over 20 pct of Wi . . 
the total shareholdings. Pennsyl- to ork This Morning! 


vania, California, Illinois and Mass- 
achusetts fill out the top five. 












While you slept, the plant where you worked 

burned down! It happens—somewhere—almost 

$56 Million Stock Offering Filed every night. And it happens because 
Management neglected to provide adequate fire 

protection, even though they thought they 

had done so! 



















Deere & Co., Moline, IIl., is plan- 
hing to place 691,276 shares of the 
‘irm’s $10 par common stock on the 
market together with $50 million Fires break out whether you are ready for them 
in debentures, according to a reg- or not. These fires may occur at vital points— 
istration statement filed with the where production can be quickly knocked 
Securities & Exchange Commis- out. Machines are destroyed, records lost, 
sion. buildings leveled—and manpower crippled. 
















Expenditure of the net proceeds 
vill include up to $21 million for Thinking plants are safe isn’t enough. It's 
‘onstructing and equipping a new essential to know/ A CARDOX survey will show 
hemical plant and another $33 how CARDOX “Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
nillion will be used to repay short- Systems” will guard the danger spots, do 
term loans. away with fire extinguishment losses— provide 


all-around, over-all fire protection. For full 
particulars, merely tell us who and where to 
address you. 


¥ 


*Covered by Patents Issued and Pending 


oricinator OF Low Pressure CO, 
FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 


CARDOX CORPORATION © BELL BUILDING * CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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—HBDefense Contraci,—___ 


Contracts Reported Last Week 


Including description, quantity 
dollar values, contractor and a 
dress. Italics indicate small pysj. 
ness representatives. 


Replenishment of motor vehicie Parts 
1100 ea, $30,360, Deubal Art, Tool & Ma. 
chine Co., Detroit. 

Replenishment of small arms parts, 2y(y 
ea, $27,480, Piquetee Industries, Detroit. 

Replenishment of motor vehicle parts 
2400 ea, $27,617, Dana Corp., Toledo, 

Replenishment of tools, 1731 ea, $146.. 
736, ‘Tarnow Electric Supply Co., Detroit. 

Replenishment of tools, 220 ea, $§1,355 
Metailizing Engineering Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Replenishment of motor vehicle parts 
35800 ea, $57,663, Hercules Motors Corp., 
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Canton. 

Replenishment of motor vehicle parts 
48500 ea, $28,181, Hercules Motors Corp, 
Canton. 

Replenishment of motor vehicle parts, 
8000 ea, $43,840, Saginaw Products Corp 
Saginaw, Mich. r 

Keplenishment of motor vehicle parts, 

Le enn EE : " 860 ea, $60,269, Ward LaFrance Truck 

Corp., Elmira, N. Y. 
| Replenishment of motor vehicle parts, 
11680 ea, $40,445, Gar Wood Industries 

Inc., Wayne, Mich. 
| | Replenishment of tank and combat ye. 
i Sa Ak, SERRA R PS IN te hicle parts, 47300 ea, $141,802, The Elec- 
agen tric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo. 
se @ Replenishment of tank and combat ve- 
cat | truction hicle parts, 5200 ea, $33,579, Borg-Warner 
Ay atte) ons Corp., Rockford, IIL, L. M. Swenson. 

Replenishment of tools, 43000 ea, $360, 
340, The McKay Co., Pittsburgh. 

Replenishment of motor vehicle parts 
22737 ea, $93,267, Dana Corp., Toledo. 

Replenishment of tools, 300 ea, $37,350 
Modern Collet & Machine Co., Ecorse, 
Mich. 

Replenishment of hardware, 5900 ea 
$34,000, International Harvester Co., De- 
troit. 

Replenishment of other, 6900 ea, $53,152 
Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit. 

teplenishment of hardware, 8223 ea 
$90,929, C. K. Turk Corp., South Bend 

Ind. 
Replenishment of tools, 1440 ea, $89, 
247, James C. Heintz & Co., Inc., Cleveland 
Replenishment of motor vehicle parts, 



























. . ‘ ° os ° ‘ 13000 ea, $214,500, United Auto Parts C 
Desirable savings in nickel and other critical materials can be Inc, Kansas City,’ Mo. . 
accomplished through new methods in design and construction eapyDicclshment of motor, vehicle Darts 
of industrial furnaces by The Gas Machinery Company. Chicago. oes at el 

p ° teplenis ment o oO hicle parts 
Specifications for forging and heat treating can be met by 11 ea, $83,490, General Motors Corp. For 
2 : ac, Mich., J. P. 1 8. : 
employment of a rotary furnace, the construction of which re- Replenishment of motor vehicle parts, 
sea > 7 77 > i rester | 
quires only refractory and moderate quantities of carbon _— ea, $47,770, International Harvester 
’ > ire inv ent for the same duty, an Replenishment of motor vehicle parts 
Rotary furnaces require less investm ys someDlenishment of motor, vehicle par 
results are superior. b. R Steffen. oa eee 
p eae eplenishment of moto . 
Other Gasmaco accomplishments include the use of silicon 59940, $42,800, Floyd Rice Sales & § 
. ‘ ° Z : : vice, Inc., Detroit. x , 
carbide in roller hearth furnaces, replacing alloy steel. For Replenishment of tools, 77577 ea, § 
Sa asa ; 
practically all applications where alloy steel tubes and rollers 218, Gem Mtg. Corp., Pittsburgh. |. - 
were formerly used, silicon carbide can be substituted, with 36 ea, $166,549, International Harveste 
) Co., Wash. alte 
greater benefit. Cup, canteen, 750000 ea, $61,297, Gen 
‘ : . h eral Products Corp., Union Springs, \.) 
Our furnace engineers will be glad to point out the many Heater, tent, gasoline, 200 4a, $13.8 
° ° » Sle ‘ > ‘orp., art- 
advantages of Gasmaco developments and industrial heat The Meat Gicw Oil Burner C ao 
‘ icati ic ay ] requirements. Helmet, steel M1, 176000 ea, $377 
applications which may fit your req second Corps Detraie ve we 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES _ Stove, tent, M-1941, a, $1,1 
LEWIS C. BAXTER McCONNELL SALES & C. E. NOBLE Se ee bh alvn teat tee: 27000 e8 
2207 Ashi ai deepens ENGR. CORP. en ~— Co. $405,270, Columbus Metal Products, ! 
oe ; ; os ae Columbus, Ohio. ‘ 
Toledo 10, Ohio an wacap-sssine neal LaGrange, Ohio Repair parts for centrifugal pumps, ' 
' v ’ 99 97 le ‘ Cia ‘ 
EMAL. J. KUKA . eee on THE GAS MACHINERY CO., eeeeeees Allis Chalmers Mfg. 
bi CHRISTY Fi I . (Canada) Ltd. é ne. » . nsote. $1 
53 West Jackson, Room 733 506 Olive Street 9 McNab Street repair parts for gyro ates John | 
teat : Mi : Hamil Ontario, Canade $28,490, Arma Corp., Brooklyn, 
Chicago 4, lilinois St. Lovis 1, Missouri amilton, Ontario, Cana Reonha. oe 





Repair parts for turbines, 
Schutte & Koerting Co., Cornwa 
Pa 


. Exhaust mufflers for diesel engine’. art 
CHINE \ DesignerseFabricatorseErectors $30,870, The Maximum Silencer ©0., ** 
: a il cn iil ford, Conn. 1106 


i d an} 
Ges Plant Squipment on Valves and repair parts, 240, $99 
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ial Furnaces Tn ape Co, Union, N.J 
1612 fr.) WATERLOO ROAD Industria Foster Engine ering Co., rm, —_ 
10, OHIO THE GAS MACHINERY CO. (Canada), Ltd. Bat ie for piping £ + oe 

chalice ; HAMILTON, ONTARIO Salem, Mass. — 
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Smal! Business: 


Senate committee charges lack of 
coordination in contract awards. 


Coordination is at a low ebb in 
the labeling of military contracts 
for small firms, despite Congres- 
sional urging that the Armed 
Forces cooperate with Small De- 
fense Plants Administration for 
this purpose. 

This charge is brought against 
the Army and Navy in a new re- 
port from Senate Small Business 
Committee, which describes as “in- 
excusable” the lack of efficiency in 
the contract - earmarking field. 
Weighing the amount of small-com- 
pany participation in the rearma- 
ment program, the solons say the 
small business share of the military 
procurement dollar has decreased 
steadily since Korea. 

Extent of this downward trend 
is outlined as follows: 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1950, small concerns received 24.5 
pet of the defense dollar in prime 
contracts. This amount dropped to 
20.9 pet in the ensuing year and 
apparently is continuing to fall. For 
the first 9 months of fiscal 1952, 
the small-company percentage of 
prime contract dollars was 18.4. 


Recommendations—Some of the 
trouble, according to the report, is 
a “lack of authority” on the part 
{ those officers who direct military 
‘mall business programs. To bring 
about an improvement in contract 
assignments, the committee recom- 
mends: 

l. Head of the Munitions Board 
Uifice of Small Business be desig- 
hated a vice-chairman of the board. 
Richard Lennihan, who directs 
this office, now attends staff meet- 
‘igs and discusses policy questions 
W th the vice-chairmen and the MB 
nef, John D. Small.) There should 
€ comparable advancement for the 
leads of similar offices in the Army, 


\r 
Navy 


vy, and Air Force. 

‘. These departments immedi- 
ately coordinate their activities af- 
‘ecting small business. 

3, There be wider use of small 
‘usiness production pools. 

4. The military assure small con- 

‘actors of sufficient time to bid. 


July 10, 1959 





nloads HOPPER CARS 
Faster... Cleaner 


Hewitt-Robins Car Shakeout 
Really Shakes OUT The Car 


Saves Time: Unloads 70-ton hopper cars “broom 
clean” in as little as 90 seconds . . . even when 
loaded with hard-packed material. 


Saves Manpower: Everything under “finger-tip”’ 
control except opening the hopper doors. Two 
men—or even one—can handle entire operation. 





Saves Money: Less car damage — no need for 
demurrage. 


Here's Proof: Operators say ... “It is in opera- 
tion 24 hours a day unloading °4” x 0” coal and 
saving us $70.00 a day since first put into opera- 
tion in 1946”... “It has reduced our unloading 
time from 100 man-hours to 18 man-hours per 
day” ... “Pays for itself every 105 days by 
merely eliminating damage to railroad cars.” 
Two Types: The HD Car Shakeout for continu- 
ous, high-speed car unloading—the GS Car 
Shakeout for operators who unload 15 or less 
cars per day. 

Get The Facts for the HD Car Shakeout, 
write for Bulletin No. 128-A—for the GS Car 

Shakeout, write for Bulletin No. 130. 


atte 
. *, 


*, * 
HEWITT-ROBINS - : INCORPORATED 
P ~ CONNECTICUT 


STAMFORD ‘*rre*” 





Hewitt Rubber Division Robins Conveyors Division 


Hewitt Restfoam® Division Robins Engineers Division 
——— 
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—Construction 





——— 


Construction Decline Expected 

New construction outlays for the 
first half of 1952 reached a record 
figure of $15 billion, latest govern. 
ment figures show. 

But indications are that the 1952 
total may not reach the previously- 
forecast $32 billion level. 

One reason for doubting the ear- 
lier forecast is, of course, the stee] 
strike, the impact of which wil] 
show up later. 

Another is that there is already a 
declining trend in outlays for in- 
dustrial expansion because of proj- 


K - Y a is © ines F ects now nearing completion. 
Despite a lagging start during 
at arcreguemplpheiy: 9 vty the first quarter, the 6-month total 
COLD ce WIRE was 4 pct above last year. A pick- 
up in housing starts during the 

Fe second quarter helped. 

Commercial construction did not 
EXCELLENT FLOW PROPERTIES increase appreciably until June be- 
cause of restrictions and thus had 


ee DIE mee little effect on the total. Volume 


during the last half will depend 


largely on availability of steel for 

FEWER REJECTIONS building materials. 
Industrial construction for the 
6 months totaled $1.2 billion, up 
REDUCES INSPECTIONS $300 million from last year. Store 
and similar commercial construc- 
tion was off $210 million from last 

year’s $480 million. 

The excellent flow properties of Keystone ‘‘Special Proc- Military construction for the pe- 
riod more than doubled to reach 
$788 million. Highway expenditures 
and die forming qualities required for the most efficient passed the $1 billion figure, an in- 
crease of more than $100 million. 

Residential housing (new) was 
off 8 pet but still saw more than 
finished product rejections are minimized . . . the cost $4.3 billion put into place. 































essed’’ Cold Heading Wire assures the desired upsetting 







production of recessed-head screws. Shop records show 






that die and plug life are often more than doubled .. . 







of expensive final inspections is reduced. Compare Key- 





stone “‘Special Processed’ Cold Heading Wire for any 





tough cold heading job. 







NOW AVAILABLE! 


Keystone’s “Special Processed’’ Cold Heading Wire is 
now available in C-1035 and C-1038 analysis for high 








strength, heat treated screws and bolts. 


4 3 S) T 3 Special Analysis Wire, Setting 


eat it . WIRE co. New Standards of Performance 
PEORIA... . ILLINOIS 


















"He likes to throw people downstairs.” 
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__ Raw Materials 


Manganese: 
New government buying depot set 
up in Wenden, Ariz., under DMPA. 


Miners and producers of domes- 
tie manganese ore now have a 
new government depot, located at 
Wenden, Ariz., to which they can 
end their output for purchase by 
Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency. 

General Services Administration 
operates this facility for DMPA, 
as it does three other depots opened 
in conjunction with a 5-year gov- 
ernment purchase program to en- 
courage discovery, development, 
and production of U. S. manganese. 
(ider depots are maintained at 
Butte and Philipsburg, Mont., and 
Deming, N. M. 

Ore delivered at Wenden must 
have a minimum 15 pet manganese 
content and can be accepted only 
in lots of at least 5 long tons. Pro- 
curement will be made only from 
miners and producers who have 
notified the government previously 
of their intention to sell. 

Prices will be figured on the basis 
of $2.30 per long ton unit of re- 
coverable manganese, delivered, 
less handling and ore processing 
and treatment costs. 


Covernment Builds Up Lead Stocks 
Now armed with appropriations 
lor the purpose, the government’s 
ss buyer Jess Larson is going 
into the open market to procure 
°,000 tons of lead during last-half 
1952, 

In effect, this will be a reserve 
for civilian production. It will be 
held available for resale to industry 
| and when needed until next 
danuary, 

Any left-over tonnage in the 
inds of Defense Materials Pro- 
‘urement Agency as of Dec. 31 will 
be ordered into the national stock- 


Back of the decision to buy up 
‘S tonnage now is the DMPA 
tlef that present soft prices will 
not hold. Such a reserve would as- 
te an adequate supply of lead 
_ essential defense and defense- 
related needs. 
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Save up to 40%, on fuel with 
greater heating surface, faster heat recovery 


More and more plants depend on 
Kemp Immersion Heating for con- 
tinuous, trouble-free rformance. 
Kemp pots, unlike underfired pots, 
can be used steadily in annealing, 
coating, tempering, descaling, etc. 
... without the threat of periodic and 
expensive shutdowns for breakage. 
And each new Kemp installation 
means you eliminate costly temper- 
ature override, dangerous open flame 
fire hazards and the clutter of 
unsightly external pipes and ducts. 


EFFICIENCY WITH ECONOMY 


With Kemp Immersion Heating, 
you are assured maximum melting 
or heating efficiency... plus an esti- 
mated savi in fuel of up to 40% 
and more. nks to Kemp engi- 





ADSORPTIVE DRYERS + METAL MELTING UNITS - 


neering, these savings are built into 
every unit. You get greater heating 
surface, faster heat recovery, lower 
dross formation, even lower room 
temperatures. There’s no brickwork 
to steal heat ...no external com- 
bustion chamber... no carbon 
monoxide. You’re money ahead 
when you switch to Kemp. 


EASY TO USE, EASY TO MAINTAIN 


The Kemp Carburetor, part of each 
installation, delivers complete com- 
bustion...without waste ...without 
tinkering. One-pipe air and fuel feed 
reduces installation costs, simplifies 
maintenance. Kemp service 
includes a staff of trained techni- 
cians who are instantly available 
at all times. 


IMMERSION MELTING POTS 


for technical information and facts on how we 


can help you cut your melting costs, write: 


THE C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
405 E. Oliver St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


+ ATMOSPHERE & INERT GAS GENERATORS 
SINGEING EQUIPMENT + SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 





Industrial Briefs 


Contract — YALE & TOWNE MFG. 
CO., New York, has entered into 
a contract to purchase American Sin- 
tered Alloys, Inc., Bethel, Conn., in 
exchange for Yale & Towne stock. 


Dedication—THE BUDD CO., Phila- 
delphia, was host recently to 150 
prominent civic, industrial, profes- 
sional, and military figures at a 
luncheon and exhibit marking the 
dedication of a new military tank 
parts plant on Fox St. near Hunting 
Park Ave. 


Overhauling—T EMCO AIRCRAFT 
CORP., Dallas, is overhauling addi- 
tional F-47 Thunderbolt fighters un- 
der a continuation of its contract with 
the U. S. Air Force. 


Shares Acquired—All the outstanding 
shares of East Coast Aeronautics, Inc., 
have been acquired by BARIUM 
STEEL CORP., New York, in ex- 
change for 27,401 shares of its capital 
stock and $950,000 in 3-year serial 
notes. 


Elected—At the annual meeting re- 
cently of THE INDUSTRIAL SAFE- 
TY EQUIPMENT ASSN., Edison L. 
Wheeler, Wheeler Protective Apparel 
Co., was elected president. 


Test Shipments— AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND is canning clothing. Test 
shipments of clothing packed in steel 
containers (cans) have proven them 
cheaper and better than other types 
of clothing packages in general use. 


New Film—THE HI-SHEAR RIVET 
TOOL CO., Los Angeles, has avail- 
able for loan or purchase, a 16 mm 
color and sound motion picture, Rivet- 
ing With Hi-Shears. 


Being Built— Nine openhearth fur- 
naces now being byilt at U. S. Steel’s 
FAIRLESS WORKS, Morrisville, Pa., 
by Koppers Co., Inc., will be equipped 
tc largely eliminate smoke usually 
rolling from the stacks of these fur- 
naces. 


Representative A p point ed—BED- 
FORD TOOL & FORGE CO., Bed- 
ford, Ohio, has appointed Gurley- 
Ortman, Inc., 3210 N. Major Ave., 
Chicago, as their Chicago representa- 
tives. 
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Supply Store—An oil field supply 
store has been opened at Hadacol, 
southeast of Midland, Tex., by NA- 
TIONAL SUPPLY CO., Pittsburgh. 


Distributor—Rockford Tool and Trans- 
mission Co., Rockford, Ill., has been 
appointed distributor by PARKER 
APPLIANCE CO., Cleveland. 


50th Year — BULLDOG ELECTRIC 
PRODUCTS CO., Detroit, is celebrat- 
ing its 50th year in the manufacture 
of industrial electrical equipment. 


Completion—The new 100,000 sq ft 
branch plant of BLACK & DECKER 
MFG. CO., was recently completed at 
Hampstead, Md. The new plant was 
designed and built by The Austin Co. 


Automatic Pilot—The first automatic 
pilot with unlimited maneuverability 
was installed in the new F-94C Star- 
fire jet warplane. It was developed by 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORP., in cooperation with Air Ma- 
terial Command’s Armament Labora- 
tory, Control Equipt. Branch. 


Directory — THE REFRACTORIES 
INSTITUTE, Pittsburgh, is undertak- 
ing to compile and publish for wide 
distribution a Product Directory of 
Refractory Manufacturers in the U. S. 


New Address—By July 14 all manu- 
facturing and operating facilities of 
the former WHEELCO INSTRU- 
MENTS CO. will have been trans- 
ferred to Rockford, III. 


"Do you know how miserable you're mak- 
ing it for my employees, starting my day 
off like this?" 


New Company—Robert G. Lvans, one 
of the original founders of Clipper 
Mfg. Co., has announced the forma. 
tion of a new company, ROBERT G. 
EVANS CO., with headquarters at 
6315 Brookside Plaza, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Certificates of Necessity — FOOTE 
MINERAL CO., Philadelphia, 1. 
ceived two certificates of necessity 
covering production of lithium chemi. 
cals as a portion of the 10-million-lb. 
per-year goal set recently by Defense 
Production Authority. 


Award Presented — Harold F. Wood, 
Jr., assistant sales manager in charge 
of knife products, HEPPENSTALL 
CO., has been given its President's 
Award as “Salesman of the Year,” 


New Home — COMMERCIAL FILT- 
ERS CORP. will move from Boston to 
its new factory in Melrose, Mass. 
Plant consists of three buildings with 
total area of 135,000 sq ft. 


Increase Production—ARMA CORP, 
New York, has been authorized by the 
U. S. Army to increase by approxi- 
mately four times their production of 
new type fire-control equipment for 
tanks. 


Slab Heating Furnace—Design, eng! 
neering and materials for a new silat 
heating furnace for National Stee] Co. 
of Brazil at Volta Redonda are being 
furnished by RUST FURNACE (0. 
of Pittsburgh. 


Open House—Recently JOSEPH 7 
RYERSON & SON, INC., held an ope 
house for some 2600 customers, 
friends, and well-wishers at the $ 
Louis plant at 5 Clifton St., in cele- 
bration of the completion of a larg? 
addition to its steel service facilities 


Honored—Edward J. Roehl, managé 
of technical developments, Thomas 
Strip Div., PITTSBURGH STEEL 
CO., Warren, Ohio, has been honoreé 
for the fifth time by the America! 
Electroplaters Society at their annua 
convention. 


New Offices PENN METAL (0. 
INC., has opened new offices at 10+? 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washingt” 
D.C. Cecil R. Cooley will be manage’ 
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Revere-Trained Copper 


Ee ee) ba ae) 


ent’s gt » §6=>- Trane Kinetic Orifice Tube. Orifices eject 

, steam in direction of condensate flow, 
materially increasing efficiency, getting 
i - more heat out of the steam. Specifications 
ILT- a sa for this copper tube were developed 


el | 

being Trane Type SDS Coil containing Kinetic 
C0 Orifice Tubes, for heating use. 

H T 

1 ope 


mutually by Trane and Revere. 


One of Revere’s customers is the 
famous Trane Company, which makes 
heating, cooling and air-conditioning 
equipment for home, industrial, 
marine and similar applications. 
Trane relies on copper for tubes, 
because of high heat conductivity, re- 
sistance to corrosion and easy work- 
ability. 

Like so many other Revere friends, 
Trane maintains close relations with 
the Technical Advisory Service, col- 
laborating with it in developing speci- 
fications, studying specific corrosive 
conditions, and other matters of 
mutual interest. 

For example, take the Kinetic Orifice 
Tube, a Trane design to overcome 
certain old handicaps found in the 


tube-within-a-tube steam distributing 
system. The Kinetic Orifice utilizes a 
jet action to accelerate the flow of con- 
densate by discharging the steam in 
the direction of condensate flow. To 
produce such orifices in a copper tube 
requires a combination of shearing 
and flaring, and at first it was thought 
that the temper required for these 
operations would be so soft as to make 
it difficult to maintain the required 
straightness. However, study by both 
organizations finally developed a tem- 
per both workable and strong, now 
proved by several years of use. 

If you are not now collaborating 
with the Revere Technical Advisory 
Service, perhaps it would be to your 
advantage to do so. Call Revere. 


moet ; ea ; \y* COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Tt oe. | mite bi Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
™ : 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
* - * 
naget om Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago and Clinton, Ill,; Detroit, Mich.; 
homas aa 3 Los Angeles and Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y.— 
TEFI E no ales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere 
ca . —s . SEE REVERE'S ‘MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
ynored rane projection-type Unit Heater 
erica! employs copper tubes for both high pres- 
— sure and low pressure work. 
annus 
OO 
t 1025 Coil for projection-type Unit Heater. The 
tor easy bendability of copper tube is a 
~~ : decided asset in forming the circular coils. 
nage 
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The Automotive Assembly Line 


Industry Beginning Long Holiday 


Many workers won't come back after Fourth of July . . . Auto 
firms out of steel .. . Some are closed down tight . . . Others 
on day-to-day basis . . . Thousands laid off—8y R. D. Raddant. 


The Fourth of July holiday was 
destined to be a lengthy one for 
more than 100,000 auto workers. 
And those who did come back to 
work did so on either a short week 
or day-to-day basis. 

The creeping paralysis that 
started in the parts plants caught 
up with the assembly lines. These 
had kept operating until the last 


primarily of aluminum, continued 
for a short time. 

Only Hudson appeared to be in 
a fairly good situation and was 
prepared to maintain its opera- 
tions through July. Nash will at- 
tempt to soften the situation by 
closing down July 3 and granting 
the 2 weeks’ annual vacation, 
hoping for an early reopening of 
the plant. 


ished products, these industries 
will also be forced to start layoffs 
in the very near future. 


Trucks Changing—Strictly ep- 
forced weight limitations on high- 
way payloads are forcing the 
emphasis in truck construction to 
be placed on development of 
lighter but more powerful trucks. 

This was indicated in the new 
truck models recently announced 
in the heavy and medium truck 
lines by GMC Truck and Coach 
Div. Weight reductions in one 
model amounted to 865 lb. This 
means an extra payload and lower 
ton-mile costs. 

Other cost saving developments 
noted were a shortening of all 
heavy duty models to allow use of 
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Automotive Production 
(U. S. and Canada Combined) 


CARS TRUCKS 
68,844* 18,208* 
97,867 26,470 
76,077 22,010 98,087 
121,100 35,005 156,105 


and tv 
chine ¢ 
cal an 
system 
wards 


longer trailers in limit states, 
lighter weight springs, integral 
type cast spoke springs, lighter 
cabs on heavy models, and other 
chassis weight reductions. 


WEEK ENDING 
July 5, 1952 
June 28, 1952 
July 7, 1951 
June 30, 1951 


TOTAL 
87,052* 
124,337 


*Estimated 


part was used and the last com- 
plete car finished. 

Ward’s Report predicted that 
more than 700,000 workers who de- 
pend on the auto industry would 
be idled shortly. Plant after plant 
posted closing notices. 


Ford Down Tight—Ford an- 
nounced that all of its manufac- 
turing and assembly plants 
throughout the country were at a 
standstill before July 4. A com- 
pany spokesman said that it had 
no information on future opera- 
Ford plants employ 69,000 
rated personnel in the 
Detroit area alone. All were idled. 
General Motors and Chrysler were 
in the same situation. 

On July 8, GMC Truck and 
Coach Div. began to lay off its 
workers with all but a handful to 
be sent home by July 15. Both 
commercial and military truck pro- 
duction was cut July 3 but pro- 
duction of coaches, constructed 


tions. 
hourly 
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Source: Ward's Reports 


Car Shortage Seen—A sure de- 
velopment of the strike would be 
a shortage of cars before the end 
of July. It is possible, however, 
that the deflationary effect of the 
strike on the national economy 
would cut demand proportionately. 
The lack of steel and the inabil- 
ity to plan ahead had already 
forced changes in new model an- 
nouncements. The length of the 
strike is now the determining fac- 
tor in this department. 

It is just possible that some of 
the auto plants shouted “Wolf, 
Wolf” a little too soon when they 
predicted shutdowns early in June. 
But as the strike went into its sec- 
ond month, it was no joke, the 
Wolf was really at the door. 

Secondary impact of the strike 
also began to reach other indus- 
tries. Rubber companies, for ex- 
ample, have been directed to 
severely curtail shipments of rub- 
ber parts. Unless they decided to 
maintain production and store fin- 


Continental Closes—Continenta! 
Steel Corp., one of the Chicago 
district’s last remaining steel pro- 
ducers, bit the dust last week. 

At midnight on July 2, the last 
of Continental’s 2700 employees 
filed through the gates and a main- 
tenance crew of union workers 
stood by as the plant went out of 
action. (Continental’s five open- 
hearths and 14 rolling mills are 
capable of furnishing 285,000 tons 
of steel sheet and wire rod a year.) 

The company had been protected 
by a 30-day clause in its union con- 
tract, providing for a 1-month cool- 
ing off period before the workers 
would follow their fellow union 
members in other steel mills. 

Fall of Continental left Wisconsit 
Steel as Chicago’s sole producer of 
openhearth steel. Wisconsin, with 
three blast furnaces and 11 opel: 
hearths, is capable of producing 
719,710 tons of pig annually, and 
900,000 tons of steel. Workers there 
belong to an independent union 
not affiliated with United Steel 
Workers of America. 
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Patton Tank: 


Patton M48 unveiled at three points 

_,, Called world's best medium. 

At three widely separated plants 
last week, the General Patton M 48 
medium tank was unveiled. It was 
mmediately heralded by the Army 
as the greatest medium tank in the 
world. 

The gallant lady whose late hus- 
band gave his name to the fighting 
machine christened one tank at 
the Chrysler tank plant at Newark, 
Del. At the same time, other M 48 
tanks were shown off at the Ford 
Motor Co. tank plant at Livonia, 
Mich. and at the Fisher Body 
plant at Grand Blane, Mich. 

It has a one piece cast hull with 
a low silhouette elliptically de- 
signed to deflect shells. It is pow- 
ered by an 810 hp Ordnance-Con- 
tinental V-12 engine. 

Its firepower is a 90 mm gun 
with a “quick change” gun tube 
and two .50 and .80 caliber ma- 
chine guns. It has a precision opti- 
cal and mechanical range finder 
system. Its maximum speed is up- 
wards of 35 mph. 


Its Origin—The tank was con- 
ceived on paper at the Detroit 
Tank Arsenal. As the result of the 
speeded mobilization brought 
about by the Korean conflict, the 
Arsenal turned the design over to 
Chrysler for production engineer- 
ing and pilot model construction. 

Then an arrangement was initi- 
ated that was unique in military 
production. Chrysler was given en- 
gineering responsibility and pro- 
luction of T 48 tanks. (On accep- 
tance the letter T gives way to M.) 

At the same time, Chrysler was 
nanded the job of coordinating the 
efforts of Ford and Fisher Body in 
their tank production which was 
also directed to T 48’s. 

UC. C. Utz, chief engineer, ord- 
nance development, at Chrysler; 
&. T. Keller, general manager of 
‘he Chrysler Delaware plant and 
‘he now Chrysler operated Arsenal 
n Detroit; D. H. Brown, chief en- 
“ineer at the Delaware tank plant; 
A. C. Moore, general manager of 
‘ne Ford tank division; J. A. 
‘wing, chief engineer of the Ford 
lank division; §. J. Sabourin, gen- 
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OFF THE LINE: First permitted picture of the Army's new Patton M48 medium tanks 
rolling off the Chrysler Delaware Tank Plant assembly line. 


eral manager of Fisher Body’s 
Grand Blanc plant, and B. Cotter, 
chief engineer at Grand Blanc 
were the key figures in the co- 
operative project. 


Largest Order — Ford actually 
built its first tanks at the High- 
land Park plant because the par- 
tially constructed Livonia plant 
was gutted by fire. The new plant 


THE BULL OF THE WOODS 


I THINK HE 
BUMPED 
HIS KNEECAP 


AN’ FAINTED? CAP! 


AN’ BEIN’ A 
FOREMAN, WE 
JUS’ RUSHED 
HIM IN) HERE! 


THE HEROES 


YEP IT’S Y NOBODY THINKS 
PROB'LY \ OF BRINGIN’ TH’ 
TH’ KNEE- 


will be ready for production about 
Aug. 1. Chrysler has the biggest 
order for Patton tanks, over $1 bil- 
lion in value. Fisher Body’s con- 
tract has been increased to $474,- 
984,000 while the Ford contract 
exceeds $425 million. 

The Patton M 48 has the general 
features of the M 47 but with the 
greatly improved one piece cast 
hull and quick change gun tube. 


By J. R. Williams 


YEH, HE 
MIGHT 
KNOW 
WHAT 
HAPPENED 
TO HIM- 
SELF --IiL 
BET ITS 
THE OTHER 


GUY TO SO HE 
CAN SPEAK FOR 
HIMSELF-- 
THEY ALL 
WANT TO DO 
TH’ TALKING! 


J.R.WILLIAMS 
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«ee when this 
manufacturer changed 
to TEXACO 
TRANSULTEX CUTTING OIL 


ife span of a gear cutter was never more than 15 
gears—often less—when a well-known mining ma- 
chinery manufacturer was using a well-known com- 
petitive cutting oil. A Texaco Engineer, called in for con- 
sultation, surveyed the entire set-up and recommended use 


TEXACO Soruste"onemaame 


JOB DATA 


Machine: Fellows Gear 
Shaper 

Steel: 4130 

Pitch: % 

Pitch Angle: 20° 

Pitch Dia.: 3.25 inch 

Face: 1.00 inch 

No. Teeth: 13 

Strokes/Min: 158 

Feed: 0.0075 inch 

No. Cuts: 2 


of Texaco Transultex Cutting Oil. The change was made 
and production per cutter life jumped up to 50 gears—an 
increase of more than 233%. 

There were other benefits, too. With Texaco Transultex 
Cutting Oil, 0.005” less stock had to be removed on tool 
regrinds. The transparency of Texaco Transultex Culling 
Oil made inspection easier, reduced rejects. Cutter costs 
were substantially lowered. 

Whatever the metal or your method of machining \\ 
there are Texaco Cutting, Grinding and Soluble Oils to 
enable you to do every job better, faster, and at lower cos 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer help you. Just cal! 
the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing 
Plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
ee N. Y. *Name on requesi 
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This Week in Washington 








Assure Steel Price Rise of $4.50 Ton 


Dr. Steelman makes it definite .. . OPS Boss Arnall just talk- 
ing .. . What happened to single military procurement cata- 
log? ... Senate group to probe depreciation—8y G. H. Boker. 


Settlement of the steel strike is 
now unofficially but informatively 
slated to include provision for 
“compensatory” price increases. 

Dr. John R. Steelman, assistant 
to President Truman and director 
of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, has finally spelled out his po- 
sition on this key point. 

Barring the now-remote chance 
that Dr. Steelman may retreat 
from this long-awaited promise of 
price relief, the steel companies 
still at odds with Phil Murray’s 
union now may count on a govern- 
ment-approved price increase of at 
least $4.50 per ton. Some sources 
are betting the increase finally ap- 
proved will be a dollar higher than 
that. 


Just Talk—As a result of Dr. 
Steelman’s belated but welcome 
acquiescence, it is now possible to 
discount last week’s statement by 
Price Stabilizer Ellis Arnall that a 
$3 per ton increase “is all they’re 
going to get.” 

(Arnall’s remark came in the 
wake of Weirton Steel’s request to 
OPS for a $5.50 per ton increase 
irrespective of “legal” adjust- 
ments due under the Capehart 
amendment.) 

Regardless of what Mr. Arnall 
has to say, the final decision on 
granting compensatory price rises 
to the steel companies actually 
rests with Dr. Steelman. As “the 
assistant to the President” (not to 
be confused with “an” assis- 
tant), Dr. Steelman unquestion- 
ably wields executive power over 
all Administration economic mat- 
‘ers second only to that of Mr. 
Truman. When the chips are down, 
Mr. Arnall will have little choice 
but to do exactly what Dr. Steel- 
man “advises” him to do—or get 


out 
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Window Dressing—Despite his 
outburst recently against the Weir- 
ton application, Mr. Arnall al- 
ready is on record (in testimony 
before the House Banking Com- 
mittee) as stating that the Admin- 
istration is willing to offer a $4.50 
per ton increase to the steel com- 
panies, 

The blast against Weirton may 
therefore be properly dismissed as 
window-dressing for the now well- 
established fiction that the Tru- 
man Administration is “holding 
the line” on prices and wages. 


Where’s Results? Mandate 
handed the Pentagon by the Capi- 
tol to get busy on publication of a 
single procurement catalog should 
be a boon to defense contractors, 
but isn’t a cause for celebration 
among military procurement offi- 
cers, 

Congress charges that the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force never really 
intended to complete work on a 
single buying catalog. Despite fre- 
quent prodding from Congress to 
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"It's not that dirty.” 





weed out duplicate specifications 
in its shopping lists, the Pentagon 
accomplished little for the $50 mil- 
lion is spent on the project. 


Cheaper at Store—Take a com- 
mon household item like a 40-watt 
light bulb. The Army, Navy, and 
Air Force buy hundreds of thou- 
sands of them each year. But why, 
Congress wants to know, does each 
branch of the service have to write 
a different set of specifications? A 
House Armed Services subcommit- 
tee says it could buy light bulbs, 
one at a time, in retail hardware 
stores at lower unit prices than 
the military pays for bulk ship- 
ments. 

New law requires the cataloging 
program to start afresh under a 
director to be named by President 
Truman who will work directly 
under the Secretary of Defense. 


Ease Depreciation?—A Senate 
committee raises new hope that 
currently high depreciation rates 
on machine tools may be eased. 

The machine-too] industry and 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
long have disagreed:as to whether 
or not short-term tax write-offs 
would increase or decrease the 
federal take in taxes. Lack of any 
proper statistical data obscures 
any clear-cut answer and conse- 
quently the achievement of any 
sound amortization policy. 


Hit the Road — Current plans 
call for the launching of such a 
study early in August by the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee. 
The group plans to “take to the 
road” in an effort to find out for 
itself how BIR’s present tax sched- 
ules are affecting use and replace- 
ment rates of all types of machin- 
ery and machine tools. 

In recent months, BIR has been 
surprised to find tax returns from 
manufacturers away Over expecta- 
tions. It is believed that this is due 
—at least in part—to higher in- 
come derived from equipment and 
facilities which were fully amor- 
tized during World War II. 
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From dog bones to hood grommets, STALWART produces 
rubber parts to withstand almost any abrasive force. 

Maximum resistance to continual or intermittent wear- 3 
ing action can be built into the rubber parts required ao _ Le Bai 


for your product. : plann 
first ¢ 


STALWART can supply parts from stocks compounded spe- produ 
cifically to combat other enemies of rubber . . . oil and gas- trols, 
oline, extreme temperatures, chemical action, weather. - 

From more than 500 different stocks at their disposal, 

STALWART experts can specify the exact rubber compound 

which will serve best in a particular application. 


Precision-fabricated parts can have varying degrees of f 
hardness, tensile strength, and elongation to meet indi- i , ee 
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— Washington News 


MOBILIZATION: Early Gains Lost 


Steel strike hurts defense effort . . . Decontrol delayed . . . 
But Truman won't use Taft-Hartley Act... Industry in high 
gear but new goals will still be set—By A. K. Rannells. 


As of June 30, the steel strike 
had cost 11 million tons of steel 
production; it had disrupted civil- 
ian goods output; and it had seri- 
ously slowed—and in some cases 
stopped—defense production. 

But there is no present intention 
on the part of the Administration to 
invoke the Taft-Hartley Act to get 
the steel mills open. It is seizure 
power or else. 

These points were made clear 
with the release of the sixth (2nd 
quarter 1952) quarterly report of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Acting Mobilization Chief John 
Rk. Steelman, in releasing the report 
to the White House, said that a 
secondary effect of the strike will 
be the postponement of decontrol. 


Earlier Gain Lost—It had been 
planned to free steel of CMP by 
first quarter 1953, along with other 
production and distribution con- 
trols, except for retaining military 
and defense priorities. 

“Loss of steel output means, how- 
ever, that supply will remain tight 
for several months longer.” Steel- 
man said, “and relaxation of con- 
trols will be delayed correspond- 
ingly . . . (production) loss has 
wiped out all the gain so far from 
the expansion program.” 

Second quarter production for 
defense shows a 20 pct gain over 
first quarter, according to the re- 
port, and is now 6 times the pre- 
Korean rate. 

Jet bombers are being produced 
in “substantial” numbers and the 
M-47 tank is now being delivered at 
the rate of more than 300 a month. 

At the same time, the report 
notes that production of numerous 
nhard-t -get items is uneven, al- 
‘hough some 120 specific items in 
‘tis category have risen in delivery 


rate by 50 pet during the past 3 
months, 
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Aircraft Output High — Deliv- 
eries of aircraft are now over 800 
monthly, 3 times the rate of 2 years 
ago, figured either in number or 
airframe weight. This is about two- 
thirds of the scheduled target rate 
which should be reached in mid- 
1953. 

Military construction of $8.4 bil- 
lion is planned. About $6 billion 
worth is now under way, and will 
be 80 pct completed before the end 
of 1953. About 12 pct of the whole 
is now completed. 

Machine tool output now exceeds 
net orders, the report says, with 
order boards showing a _ decline 
since January. Current rate of pro- 
duction is $100 million monthly, 
double that of last year. 

Contracts have been placed for 
17 of the 20 heavy presses planned, 
with orders for heavy castings and 
forgings needed for them placed 


He Still Won't Use It 


Even the remotest hopes that 
President Truman would use the 
laws at his disposal to reopen 
the struck steel mills appeared 
this week to be totally dead. Mr. 
Truman said: 

“T understand a good many 
steel companies are ready to 
settle with the union on all 
issues. I understand these com- 
panies are being prevented from 
settling because of pressure be- 
ing put on them by other steel 
companies. 

“This appears to me to be a 
conspiracy against the public 
interest and not a labor dispute. 

“In my opinion, it does not 
call for the use of the national 
emergency provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It calls for 
honest, collective bargaining be- 
tween the individual companies 
and the union. 








with foreign foundries. All 20 are 
scheduled for delivery before the 
end of 1954. 


More Targets Set — Expansion 
goals have been set for 131 sepa- 
rate materials, products, and facil- 
ities, with goals for 100 more now 
being worked out. These targets 
will be reached largely in 1954— 
but some in 1953 and others in 
1955. 

Steel capacity is to be boosted 22 
pet from pre-Korean levels to about 
120 million ingot tons. It is now at 
about 112 million tons. 


Aluminum is to be hoisted by 115 
pet. Present goals are sufficient for 
the immediate future but there is 
seen a need for still a greater in- 
crease. 


“There won't be enough alumi- 
num for both civilian and defense 
needs in the long run,” Steelman 
says. “Of that we are sure—but we 
still don’t have firm figures of ac- 
tual need.” 


These expansion goals have been 
helped along by tax amortization 
certificates covering more than 
$21.3 billion. Certificates of neces- 
sity have been halted for some in- 
dustries but by the time the pro- 
gram is completed, the _ report 
estimates, the total will have 
reached $27 billion. 


No Loss—About $17 billion of 
this total will be subject to a fast 
tax write-off. The initial loss in 
taxes to the government will be 
about $7 billion but actually no loss 
in the long run. 

These future estimates do not 
take into account the steel strike 
and its effect. It is estimated by 
Steelman that as of July 3, about 
16 pet of steel capacity was or 
would be in production—including 
mills signing contracts last week. 

The report smartly rapped the 
knuckles of Congress for “sapping 
the strength” of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. But it admitted reluc- 
tantly that enough control power 
remained to “prevent serious” con- 
sequences providing no new infla- 
tionary pressures set in. 
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Complete... from Plan to Production ot 


F. E. 1. BUILDS : Furnace Engineers, Inc. provides the latest advance- | 
st Matti es Tes “ + ments in Open Hearth Furnaces that insure top "98 
awe , performance. Our staff includes men with up to 30 
years or more experience . . . specialists in the 
design, construction and operation of all types of led f, 
industrial furnaces. 
F.E.1. service is complete—from plan to operation— 
whether it is an entirely new installation or the At 
modernization of existing furnaces. 


Consult us without obligation 
Write, Wire, or Phone Fleldbrook 1-7727 


3 I = 


F.E.I. Building * 1551 West Liberty Avenue ©° Pittsburgh 16, Pa. Angele 


AFFILIATES—Great Britain: Salem Engineering Co., Ltd., Milford near Derby, England; small f 
France, Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg and Italy: Heurtey & Co., 38 Av. G. Mandel, Paris XVI, France. 
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West Coast Report 





full Strike Impact Hits Industry 


Plants start to worry in spite of good inventories . . . Auto 
assembly halts . .. Attempts to move defense steel fail . . . Not 
a ton shipped . . . Routine repairs neglected—8y 7. M. Rohan. 


The steel strike tightened its 
grip on a good portion of western 
industry last week. Manufacturing 
plants which previously felt secure 
due to good inventories began to 
worry in earnest. 

Automobile assembly was just 
about completely stopped although 
some firms called the shutdowns ex- 
tended vacations and hoped to re- 
open. Many low-priority firms were 
receiving notices from steel pro- 
ducers to expect no steel for the 
fourth quarter even in event of a 
juick settlement. High priority de- 
fense contractors were less wor- 
ied but not optimistic. 


Talks Fail—Negotiations to re- 
move finished steel from plants 
broke down and finally were aban- 
doned with not a ton removed. At 
Denver, the CIO and Colorado Fuel 
« Iron Corp., third largest pro- 
lucer in the West, broke off strike 
negotiations after 3 days. 

At U. S. Steel at Pittsburg, 
Calif, even routine repairs are not 
eing made. Construction of the 
-91,220-ton tinplate mill expansion 
which had been two-thirds com- 
pleted has halted. Originally sched- 
led for operation in the fall, some 
arts will not be ready until early 
1953, 

At Geneva, Utah, a hole in the 
No. 2 blast furnace is still unre- 
paired and 8 weeks’ production— 
out 25,000 tons of pig—will be 

t after resumption of work. 


Out of Work—Total unemploy- 
ment in steel and steel fabrication 
dustries in the San Francisco 
‘rea was about 15,000. In the Los 
Angeles area 7000 in automobile 
blants alone and many more in 
‘mall fabricating shops were idled. 
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In Portland, Ore., no industries 
have been shut down but plants 
such as Hyster which makes lift 
trucks are closing for 2 weeks’ vaca- 
tions and paying workers vacation 
time coming. 

At Seattle an importer adver- 
tised Japanese steel in the local 
commercial paper and despite the 
strike did not get a single inquiry. 
A small portion is reported coming 
in through Canada due to a ship- 
ping strike but buyers are ex- 
tremely wary. 


Guided Missile Plant — Over 
1600 employes are already at work 





JUMBO: This giant Sciaky seam welder 
speeds Scorpion F-89 production at 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc.'s Hawthorne, 
Calif., plant. Machine can run a seam 
60 in. long or around a cylinder 5 ft 
in diam. 


at the new 570,000-sq-ft guided 
missile plant of Hughes Aircraft 
Co. Ten miles south of Phoenix, 
Ariz., the plant was erected in the 
spectacular time of 30 working 
days—about one-third normal time. 

This project, which has _ been 
surrounded with considerable 
secrecy, is designed for possible 
disassembly and re-erection at other 
localities. This is accomplished 
through field bolting instead of 
riveting and through use of uni- 
form column spacing throughout 
the structure. A steel roof decking, 
insulated steel wall panels will as- 
sist speedy disassembly. Only 4 
days after the last structural went 
up the final bolting was complete. 
The 2900 tons of steel used came 
from Bethlehem’s Los Angeles 
plant. 

Cost of the plant was originally 
estimated at $6 million but will re- 
portedly cost about $11 million. At 
present some work is being done 
on electronic devices. Present plans 
call for employment of about 5000 
workers but there is provision for 
15,000. Technicians are being 
brought in slowly from other 
Hughes plants and the Hughes 
housing subsidiary, Sunland, is 
erecting homes for workers. 


New Openhearth—Pacific States 
Steel Co., at Niles, Calif., second 
largest steel producer in the West 
operating during the strike, an- 
nounced last week start-up of its 
third 150-ton openhearth furnace. 
Milo Spaech, vice-president in 
charge of sales, said two old elec- 
tric furnaces will be kept on stand- 
by and annual rated tonnage capac- 
ity will be 240,000. The new open- 
hearth was installed in existing 
plant space. 

Pacific States 2 weeks ago an- 
nounced a price rise of $5 a ton on 
their three products, carbon struc- 
tural shapes, carbon steel and re- 
inforcing bars. New prices are, re- 
spectively (base prices, f.o.b. Niles, 
Calif., in cents per Ib), 4.56, 4.65 
and 4.65. 





































































































Drawn bases feed 
down conveyor to 
trimming operation 
performed in 
Niagara A-5'2 


press, 


The final opera- 
tion on c Niagara 
A-6%2 press in- 
cludes 10-hole 
piercing and return 
flanging — ready 
for shipping. 


Square sheared 
13 gauge steel 
blanks cre deep 
drawn into a 
rectangular 
base, 5-in. deep, 
on a 400 ton 
Clearing crank- 


less press. 


The bases ad- 
vance on roller 
conveyor to a 
second Niagara 
A-5' press 
where the center 


hole is cut. 


PRODUCTION) “hatiacnings ir Tres 


are planned for FAST, 
ECONOMICAL production 


In addition to creative engineering ability, an important factor is 
Leake plant equipment flexibility to make possible FAST, ECO. 
NOMICAL production. The forming of the gasoline pump base, 
pictured herewith, is typical of the many intriguing ways that Leake 
presses can be combined and put to use to provide quality production 
and quick delivery. 

Approximately 70 percent of Leake customers use the combination 
of engineering services and outstanding production facilities to supple- 
ment their own stamping press departments. Such testimony em- 
phasizes the importance of a single, dependable, commercial source 
where creative talents and well chosen plant equipment can serve ad. 
vantageously. Press capacities range between 2500 tons, mechanical 
and hydraulic, and smaller presses with speeds up to 300 strokes per 
minute. Mechanical handling devices are used to advantage on jobs 
which warrant roll feeding and various types of conveyors. 


Look Co |RAN for anusual metal stampings! 


| THE LEAKE STAMPING COMPANY + MONROE, MICHIGAN 
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Canadian Comment 


Steel Supply Anxiety Building Up 


No desperation yet but some plants may shut down next week 
because of U. S. strike . . . Others can weather few weeks 


more ... Will strike snarl up construction? 


Go into any manufacturing 
plant, small and large, and you 
can feel anxiety building up over 
strike-shattered steel supplies. 
There is a yearning for settle- 
ment to be reached in the shut 
down steel industry across the 





By F. Sanderson. 


blow in before the year ends. Ma- 
terials shortages may slow com- 
pletion of the blast furnace. 
When expansion programs of 
Stelco, Algoma Steel Corp., Dom- 
inion Steel & Coal Co., and other 
plants in Eastern Canada are com- 


uaVe been transferred to the grain 
trade. Shipments of grain pour- 
ing out of Port Arthur and Fort 
William are double the rate tor 
last year. 

Oliver F. Burnham, of Cleve- 
land, secretary of the Lake Car- 
riers Assn., on his first visit to 
the head of the Lakes last week, 
said the vessels will continue in 
the grain trade as long as the steel 
strike lasts, and probably for a 
few days aiter it ends. No stocks 
of ore will be immediately avail- 
able for shipping. 


is border. Yet the desperation stage pleted, Canada will be much less The C.N.R. ore dock at Port 
). has not been reached here. dependent upon the United States Arthur is continuing shipments of 
e, Manufacturers are thanking for steel supplies. Atikokan iron ore at about the 
Ke their lucky stars for the substan- same rate as last year. 
bn tial inventory amassed before the European Steel—In the mean- 

strike’s start. Defense industry is time with the U. S. strike in full Big Plans—Canada is slated 
. carrying on. swing larger offerings of European for industrial expansion and 
m- In the past week to 10 days Steel are being made on the Can- spending during 1952 at the high- 
ce manufacturers have been knock- dian markets, but at prices that est rate in history, according to 
d.- ing loud on the doors of ware- are steadily on the jump. It is a mid-year estimate by the Dept. 
cal houses and domestic steel mills. apparent that for the present of Trade and Commerce. 
bs Results of this canvassing for steel Canadians are not taking much Public and private capital in- 
»bs 
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have not been wholly satisfactory. 
Meanwhile, manufacturers carry 
on and will do so until stocks are 
exhausted. This may happen in 1 
week for some plants and up to 6 
weeks for those more fortunate. 


On Schedule?—The Steel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., has brought the first 
unit of its $50 million plant expan- 
sion program into operation. Other 
units are slated to come in with- 
in the next 4 months, providing 
there is no hitch in getting the 
hecessary materials and equip- 
ment from the United States. 

The U. S. embargo on warehouse 
steel has been extended to Canada 
and this will affect construction 
Projects of all kinds. 


Furnaces in October—Steel Co. 
of Canada has brought its new 
vattery of 83 coke ovens into oper- 
ation and expects to start 4 new 
openhearth furnaces producing in 
Uetober. The new big blast fur- 
lace with rated capacity of 450,- 


Hy 4 


ONS a year is scheduled to 
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advantage of European offerings. 
sut it is difficult to guess what will 
happen in the future—if consum- 
ers become desperate. 

Canadian labor unions still are 
sitting on the fence waiting for a 
settlement of the strike in the 
States before pressing their de- 
mands. 


Grain, Not Ore—Because of the 
American steel strike some 50 iron 


ore carriers on the Great Lakes 





"What do you mean | need better em- 
ployee relations? Most of them are my 
relations already.” 





vestment on expanision of services 
and production facilities will reach 
a total of $5,181,000,000. Main- 
tenance and repair will amount to 
$2,014,000,000. Total is $7,195,000,- 
000 or about $700 million above 
1951. 

Investment in new machinery 
and equipment is estimated at $2,- 
240,000,000. Manufacturing indus- 
try is expected to spend $1,006,- 
000,000 in expansion. 

A drop in investments was noted 
in those industries not associated 
with defense production, as well 
as in new housing and the not so 
essential construction activities. 


Copper’s Higher — Americans 
are paying the new high price for 
Canadian copper. One Canadian 
producer sold copper at 35.50¢ per 
lb. U. S. delivered in the American 
market. This is 35.15¢ f.a.s. Ca- 
nadian refinery, a jump of 8¢ in 
the past month. The amount in- 
volved in the transaction was not 
large, but little Canadian copper 
is now available. 
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Machine Tool High Spots 





What Happened After Korea? 


Senate committee blames Washington planners for machine 


tool shortage . . . Indicates possible change in Congressional 
view ... Outsiders make tool purchases—By G. Flwers. 


Machine tool industry has a new 
friend in Washington. He is, of all 
things, a Democrat: Sen. Blair 
Moody of Michigan, who heads a 
Senate group investigating the 
machine tool shortage and its ef- 
fects on the small businessman. 
The group has just issued a report 
blasting Washington officials for 
not taking action which might 
have prevented or at least reduced 
the machine tool shortage. 

That the report blames Wash- 
ington and not the industry for 
shortages is not in itself signifi- 
cant. The same conclusion has al- 
ready been reached and reported 
by a Senate committee investigat- 
ing the delay in military produc- 
tion. What is important is the win- 
ning of Sen. Moody. The education 
he received during the hearings 
changed his attitude toward ma- 
chine tool builders from what was 
at least suspicion to sympatiay. 


Typical Attitude—Sen. Moody’s 
original attitude, as indicated by 
questions he asked in the early 
days of the hearings, may well be 
typical of at least Democratic Con- 
gressmen. He seemed to have the 
idea that the industry was deliber- 
ately dragging its feet on produc- 
tion, hoping to keep business high 
for as long a period as possible. He 
expected to find skulduggery in 
the the cancellation of the Fisher 
Body contract to build Bullards. 
And it was difficult to convince 
him that profits weren’t exorbitant. 

The education the Senator got 
changed his mind. It is important 
because there may be others in 
Washington with the attitude he 
now has. Such men will be needed 
if a war or more serious defense 
emergency arises. 
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Scarcity of men in Washington 
who understand the machine tool 
industry caused the fix we’re in 
today. Those who organized the 
defense effort after Korea weren’t 
all fools and knaves; they just 
didn’t understand. True, the indus- 
try tried to enlighten them. It pre- 
sented its case for pool orders and 
priorities clearly and honestly. 
But you just can’t convince a man, 
even by unassailable logic, if he is 
even slightly suspicious of your 
motives to begin with. 


No Priority — When industry 
first asked for top priorities years 
ago and was told it was no more 
important than the makers of pots 
and pans or roller skates, the 
statement was not quite so stupid 
as it sounds. What it meant was 
that while industry had made a con- 
vincing presentation of its case, 
Washington did not dare swallow 
its hardship story without first 
hearing from the rest of industry. 
It couldn't just take machine tool 
builders’ word. That’s where plan- 
ning was weak. 





They Didn’t Know—What was 
really inexcusable about the fiaseo 
that kept the industry waiting q 
year for aid in upping its produc- 
tion was lack of preknowledge jp 
Washington. It is not too surpris- 
ing that men unfamiliar with the 
industry listened somewhat skep- 
tically to industry’s pleading. 
What is surprising is that it was 
men unfamiliar with the industry 
who were doing the listening. 
There were a few machine tool ex- 
perts around, but they had no au- 
thority and weren’t listened to. 

Considering the vital] impor. 
tance of high machine tool produc- 
tion, fully demonstrated in World 
War II, it is difficult to understand 
why Washington wasn’t ready to 
listen to the industry men when 
Korea came. 

If there is a next time, there 
must be men already on hand in 
Washington who know enough to 
say to machine builders: “Let's 
get together and see what you 
need to start moving.” Men in Con- 
gress with the knowledge Sen. 
Moody now has will be invaluable 


Who’s Buying? — The question 
of who buys machine tools is not 
easy to answer. They cost enough 
so that purchase decisions are not 
lightly made, and are usually not 
entrusted to subordinates. 

Warner and Swasey Co. recently 
traced back 20 orders to see who 
had made the final decision. The 
results were surprising, D. M. Pat- 
tison, sales vice-president, told the 
National Association of Industrial 
Advertisers recently. In eight out 
of 20 cases, the final decision was 
made by someone who was not 
even a full time employee of the 
purchasing firm. 

In these cases final approval 0 
the purchase was made by bank- 
ers or lawyers or industrialists 
from other firms. In the latter sit: 
uation such men made the decisi0 
because they were chairmen of 4 
board of directors’ committee 0 
capital expenditures, or had some 
similar authority. 
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ugh ES, it still happens. Coming up from the bottom is still the American pat- 

not tern. And it will be as long as men like Bill Zerbe are around. 

- Bill was fresh out of Harrisburg, Pa., public schools in 1911 when he went to 

atly work in Central Iron & Steel Co.’s chem lab. And fresh is the word. His love 

who of practical jokes and unending curiosity about everything connected with steel 

The more than once got him in the eooling tank along with the tongs. 

Pat: Bill worked as checker, crane operator, loader, shipper, openhearth helper and 

| the chemist. Studying chemistry and metallurgy on his own time through Pennsyl- 

_ vania State College Extension, he was appointed chief chemist in 1922 and chief | 
- metallurgist in 1929. 
not For all his interest in technology, Bill never lost touch with the men who put 
the theory into practice. As assistant general superintendent, he negotiated Central's 

first contract with United Steel Workers in 1942. In the past 10 years only nine 

il of out of 411 grievances have been sent to arbitration. 
et Central was taken over by Barium Steel Corp. in 1946. It didn’t take Barium’s 
» git chairman J. A. Sisto long to spot Bill Zerbe. General manager of operations in 

‘gion 1947 and vice-president in charge of Central operations in 1948, Bill was also 

of 4 vice-president of Phoenix Steel Co., Phoenix Bridge Co. and Chester Blast Fur- 
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nace, Inc., by 1950. 


A double-barreled executive, he handles plant expansion and labor relations 
with equal success. His hobby? Steel. 
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Shown here are two reducers—a STANDARD, at 
left, a SPECIAL at right. Yet, except for the hous- 
ing, parts are completely interchangeable. 


SPECIAL REDUCERS, REQUIRE 
SPECIAL PARTS 


By specifying Cone-Drive DOUBLE-enveloping 
Gears when you need a special reducer, you 
can, in most cases, retain all the cost, delivery 
and reconversion advantages resulting from 
use of STANDARDIZED gears, shafts, bearings, 


carriers, etc. 


This interchangeability applies whether the 


reducer is fin-cooled, water cooled or fan 
cooled. Except for gear and worm teeth, as a 
matter of fact, all reducers of the same center 
distance have interchangeable parts. 


On top of that, when you specify Cone-Drive 
Gears, you get the remarkable compactness of 
DOUBLE-enveloping gearing at no extra cost. 


Write today for the name of the Cone-Drive Gears 
Representative in your territory. 


a 
LM “Aion lichuiji Ke Toot Comyaiwny 


7171 E. MeNichols Road + Detroit 12, Michigan 


DOUBLE ENVELOPING GEAR SETS & SPEED REDUCERS 
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— Personnel 


William J. Roberts, Sr., re-elected 
president, TRAYLOR ENGINEER- 
ING & MFG. CO., Allentown, Pa. 


Alexander R. Lindsay, named vice- 
president in charge of research and 
engineering, BUDD CO., Philadelphia; 
George E. Lallou, appoirted trea- 
surer; and J. G. Richard Heckscher, 


named secretary. 















Chester H. Steel, named vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Western operations, 
ANACONDA CO., New York. 


Frank L. Magee, elected a director, 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, Pittsburgh. 


L. G. Porter, elected a vice-presi- 
dent, BORG-WARNER INTERNA- 
TIONAL, the export trade division, 
Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago; and Ray 
P. Johnson, also was elected a vice- 
president. 








Paul Corp, named a vice-president, 
AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS, 
Detroit. 





C. B. Thomas, president, Export 
Div., elected a vice-president of 
CHRYSLER CORP., Detroit. 







William L. Carroll, elected treas- 
urer and aé_ director, WESTING- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC INTERNA- 
TIONAL CO., New York. He succeeds 
Ivan F, Baker, who has retired. 








5. W. Fountain, elected vice-presi- 
lent and also appointed to the board 
of directors, CHICAGO TRAMRAIL 
CORP., Chicago. 






William G. Laffer, made vice-presi- 
“ent-operations, THE CLEVELAND 
GRAPHITE BRONZE CO., original 


er 






pment division. 








Carl A. Benz, joins research staff as 
senior physicist, Chemical Plants Div., 
BLAW-KNOX CO., Pittsburgh. 
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Keith P. Rindfleisch, appointed sales 
vice-president, Supply Div., UNITED 
STATES STEEL CORP.; Hal P. Hib- 
bey, becomes Chicago district mana- 
ger. 


Charles A. Strack, appointed head 
of research and testing work, Virgo 
Salt laboratory, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 


Phillip H. McManus, elected vice- 
president in charge of sales, TEM- 
PLETON, KENLY & CO., Chicago. 


Wallace R. Harper, elected vice- 
president in charge of plate glass 
sales, PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
CO., Pittsburgh; and David G. Hill, 
elected vice-president in charge of 
Glass Manufacturing. 


Victor L. Johnson, promoted to di- 
rector of purchases, SOUTHERN 
STATES IRON ROOFING CO., Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; Jule Petris, named prod- 
uct manager, and Francis Dasher, be- 
comes office manager. 


Joseph S. Seville, named superin- 
tendent, REED ROLLED THREAD 
DIE CO., Holden, Mass.; and George 
W. Lyman, named chief engineer. 


Elwood M. Keifer,, promoted to 
sales engineer, SNYDER TOOL & 
ENGINEERING CO., Detroit. 


L. R. Forrest, becomes staff assis- 
tant to the works manager, Warners 
Plant, Linden, N. J., AMERICAN 
CYANAMID CO. 


Robert W. Suman, appointed chief 
engineer, new Colmar, Pa., plant, 
LINK-BELT CO., Chicago; and Nor- 
man Virkler, named chief engineer, 
Philadelphia plant. 


Floyd L. Greene, elected chairman 
of the board, GENERAL REFRAC- 
TORIES CO., Philadelphia. 


ROBERT E. DWYER, elected presi- 
dent, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., New York. 


CLYDE E. WEED, elected vice- 
president in charge of operations, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
New York. 


is 


LIONEL Y. GREENE, elected presi- 
dent, General Refractories Co.., 
Philadelphia. 











Synz or Selling 


STEEL PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


Buying? If you are in the market 
for steel plant equipment—Call Curry! 
Whether you need a 3-Hi Breakdown 
Mill, a 44”’ Roll Grinder, a 1,000 H.P. 
Motor, or other equipment, we may 
have the answer to your requirements 
among our complete list of available 
steel plant machinery and equipment. 

Selling? If you have surplus equip- 
ment to sell—Call Curry! Phone, wire 
or write us today! We are constantly 
in contact with important buyers in 
domestic and foreign industrial plants 

and may have a customer waiting 
for just the equipment you have for 
sale. Get in touch with us, 


Write for the CURRY LIST! 


You should have the current copy of the 
Curry List of available steel plant equip- 
ment. Write for your copy today! 


See our ad on page 196 


& CO. INC. 


94] OLIVER BUILDING - PITTSBURGH 22, PENNA. 
Phone ATlantic 1-1370 
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Sir William Griffiths, D. So., of 
London, England, will serve as a con- 
sultant for LEBANON STEEL 
FOUNDRY, Lebanon, Pa. 


A. L. Foell, appointed technical di- 
rector, Metals Div., ARTHUR G. 
McKEE & CO., Cleveland; Merrill 
Cox, named general sales manager; 
J. F. Baier, named chief engineer; 
and Ben B. Frost, named sales mana- 
ger, Iron & Steel Dept. 


Willard R. Kimsey, appointed assis- 
tant comptroller, KENNECOTT COP- 
PER CORP., New York. 


Joseph H. Roberts, elected chair- 
man of the board, EDGCOMB STEEL 
OF NEW ENGLAND, INC., Milford, 
Conn.; Joseph H. Roberts, Jr., elected 
president and treasurer; Arthur W. 
Moody, named vice-president in charge 
of sales; Nils C. Erickson, named 
vice-president; and Edgar R. O’Brien, 
named secretary. 


Marvin OO. Shrader, appointed 
supervisor of organic chemical re- 
search, Research & Development 
Dept., PITTSBURGH COKE & 
CHEMICAL CO., Pittsburgh. 


Thomas M. Ware and Edward D. 
McDougal, Jr., elected vice-presidents, 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & 
CHEMICAL CORP., Chicago; and 
C. M. Edwards, elected secretary. 


Roland P. Place, elected chairman 
of the board, UNITED STATES 
RADIATOR CORP., Detroit; and 
W. C. McCord, elected president. 


Eugene E. Durst, promoted to tech- 
nical assistant to the manufacturing 
vice-president WICO ELECTRIC CO., 
Springfield, Mass.; and Vincent Bag- 
nall, promoted to manufacturing engi- 
neer. 


George N. Landis, D. E. E., ap- 
pointed chief electrical engineer, new- 
ly created Electrical Dept., HYDRO- 
PRESS, INC., New York, and _ its 
Loewy Rolling Mill Div. 


Herman G. Eberling, named assis- 
tant manager Plains sales division, 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CORP., 
Peoria, Ill. 


Frank R. Lewis, appointed sales 
manager, Aircraft Parts Div., THE 
KAYNAR CO., Los Angeles. 


Robert C. Carruthers, appointed as- 
sistant sales manager, welding prod- 
ucts, American Manganese Steel Div., 
AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO., Chi- 
cago Heights, Il. 


EDWARD S. McGLONE, elected 
executive vice-president, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., New York. 





CHARLES J. NOCAR, appointed 
assistant to the president, E. F. 
Hauserman Co., Cleveland. 


GORDON B. RUSSELL, appointed 
comptroller, Kennecott Copper 
Corp., New York. 





THOMAS J. MOHER, appointed 
assistant to comptroller, Shipbuild- 
ing Div., Bethlehem Pacific Coast! 
Steel Corp., San Francisco. 
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TOUGHNESS 


For a specific condition...or a 
combination of requirements 
NI-RESIST offers a ready solution 


MecHANICALLY Simitar To Gray Iron, and resembling 
austenitic stainless steel in many characteristics, N1-Resist® 
provides a unique combination of properties at moderate 
COUR au 

\r-Resist has good resistance to corrosive attacks of acids, 
alkalies and salts. In 5% sulfuric acid, for example, N1-Resist 
outlasts east iron 100 to 1. 

Work-HARDENING CHARACTERISTICS combined with thor- 
ough graphite distribution make N1-Resist ideal for metal- 
to-metal wear service. 

Ni-Resist of normal hardness machines like 200 BHN 
tray iron and is readily weldable. 

\-Resist shows up to 10 times better scaling resistance, 
and up to 12 times better growth resistance than plain iron 
al temperatures up to 1500° F. 

\r-Resist has high specific electrical resistance. (140 micro 
ohms /em’*) 

THERMAL EXPANSION may be controlled from 60% higher 
than that of plain iron to a low approximating that of Invar. 


MAGNETIC AND 
ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES 


CONTROLLED 
EXPANSION 


HEAT 
RESISTANCE 


Severac Types Or Nr-Resist are available to meet a variety 
of industrial demands. Get full information . . . mail coupon 
now. 

At the present time, the bulk of the nickel produced is 
being diverted to defense. Through application to the appro- 
priate authorities, nickel is obtainable for the production of 
Nr-Restst for many end uses in defense and defense sup- 
porting industries. There are authorized foundries, from 
coast to coast, equipped to quote you on N1-Resist castings 
in all common forms and shapes. 


@ee¢een eowpeeseenGaeeeaeaoneseececex bcaeereesoan eee eeesaeeceoe 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. YN 
Dept. 1A, 67 Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. === SANIAIK =< 


Please send me booklets entitled, ‘Engineer- 
ing Properties and Applications of Ni-Resist,’’ 
and, ‘Buyers’ Guide for Ni-Resist Castings.” 


Name ; , ; ‘i — 


Company... 


Address 


ORR cob a hoiccisitcmenceanaoi aes taee has aici 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. new'vors’s-x. 
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ROLLER I 


oO) BEARINGS 


An entirely new principle of bear- 
ing construction! BBC's PITCHLIGN 
cage keeps the rollers in perfect 
alignment by contact at the roller 
pitch circle. Rollers cannot cock or 
skew! 


Internal stresses are reduced to 
an absolute minimum in PITCHLIGN 
bearings because the cage acts only 
in the direction of rotation at a 
point coincident with the roller orbit. 
Again, accumulated tolerances or 
wear of load carrying surfaces have 
no effect on the overall efficiency 
of the cage, since it is supported by 
the two integral flanges of the 
heavy outer race. 





PITCHLIGN is not merely an improvement 
on a standard type bearing—it represents 
an entirely new concept, developed in an 
entirely new product . . . dimensionally 
interchangeable with precision needle 
bearings. 


PITCHLIGN’s performance potential can 
save you time and money. Get The Facts! 


Whit e To day Ask for Bulletin SF-366 
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George Gilliam and C. J. Smolinske, 
named industry sales managers, jp- 
dustrial division, MINNEAPOLIs. 
HONEYWELL REGULATOR (Co. 
Philadelphia headquarters. 


Eugene F. Eckerle, elected general 
manager, ALUMINUM INDUS. 
TRIES, INC., Cincinnati; Richard G. 
Tessendorf, promoted to assistant 
general manager in charge of manv- 
facturing; and John H. Hater, named 
secretary. 


C. Hi. Kuthe, named manager, of 
technical sales, WOLVERINE TUBE 
DIV., of Calumet & Hecla Consoli- 
dated Copper Co., new technical sales 
unit. 


Harvey W. Bush, appointed gen- 
eral manager, VISUAL PRODUC- 
TION PLANNING, INC., Connells- 


ville, Pa. 


Weaver E. Falberg, appointed man- 
ager, alloy steel division, JOSEPH T. 
RYERSON & SON, INC., Chicago. 


Paul J. Foley, appointed manager, 
Kansas City Office, WORTHINGTON 
CORP.; and William M. Fine, named 
manager, Milwaukee branch office. 


Daniel H. Harkness, named sales 
manager, W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, 
New York. 


John B. Cording, Jr., named district 
manager of sales, Syracuse office, 


LUKENS STEEL CO. 


Louis J. Prior, appointed assistant 
traffic manager, Pittsburgh 
THE NATIONAL SUPPLY 


general 
offices, 
co. 

A. B. Wells, appointed assistant 
manager, Atlanta sales branch, CRU- 
CIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMERICA; 
and Paul E. Hays, appointed assistant 
superintendent, River Transportation 
Dept. 


E. L. Mitchell, appoinved south- 
western district manager, THE 
DAVEY COMPRESSOR CO. 


J. P. Moore, appointed district man- 
ager, Cleveland sales office, THE 
ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFO 
co. 


Robert ‘L. Brehm, appointed ass'* 
tant chief engineer, SNYDER TOO: 
& ENGINEERING CO., Detroit, a¢ 
its subsidiary, Arthur Colton Co. 


E. R. Rowe, becomes sales repre 
sentative, GREAT LAKES CARBON 
CORP., Missouri Coke & Chemica 
Div., at the San Francisco offices. 
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Continued 
















John I Hawley, joins Research & 
nevelopment Div., PENNSY LV ANIA 
SALT MI G. CO., at the Whitemarsh 
Resear Laboratories, Wyndmoor, 






Pa. 






Francis J. Kinsella, appointed re- 
jonal sales Manager, in the Midwest, 
oT ANDARD PRESSED STE EL CO., 


Jer nkintown, Pa. 








g. W. Taylor, appointed West coast 
representative, Ss. G. TAYLOR 
CHAIN CO., Hammond, Ind. 
















N. R. Aldrich, appointed sales rep- 
resentative, FAGEOL HEAT MA- 
CHINE CO., Detroit. 










J. Harry Evans, appointed assistant 
regional sales manager, WILLYS- 
OVERLAND MOTORS, Toledo. 







John H. Johnson, named purchas- 
ng agent, CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
LOOM WORKS, Worcester. He suc- 
ceeds Frank E. Colesworthy who has 








retired. 









Don E. Hodgson, appointed secre- 
tay, THE REX OIL & CHEMICAL 


C0., Cleveland. T 
Charles B. Blanchard, appointed W * L DM & N 5 


sales engineer, New York state terri- 


tory, J. E. RHOADS & SONS; Donald 
(, McClure and Warren A. Johnson, CAN SAVE YOU MON EY! 
become new sales engineers, Chicago 

ranch office. 




















Acme weldments are replacing castings for leading machinery 





Raymond W. Gittings, appointed to 








dati: Relations Test. and equipment manufacturers everywhere because they do a | 
DRAVO CORP., Pittsburgh. better job at lower cost. Experienced Acme engineers at | 
Stanley Kramer, appointed chief work with Acme’s complete fabrication facilities can give you | 






plications engineer, newly formed th ; ’ : 

; ese m V ew - 
Senet ‘nie fee Meee same advantages Acme’s new 24-page, illustrated 
RECEPTOR CO., INC., Brooklyn. booklet shows you why. The Facts about Weldments and Cast- 







and Herbert Friedman, appointed 
sales engineer. 






ings tells you what you should know about their relative 
neild Minis, wane mnie strength, rigidity, vibration, design flexibility, and cost... facts 


newly-planned transformer manufac- to help you specify and save. And it’s yours for the asking. . 
turing plant, Rome, Ga., GENERAL 
ELECTRIC CO. 











OBITUARIES = = 
L. Norris Hall, 73, president, L. << Seal 
Norris Hall, Ine., Philadelphia, re- == 





my | TANK and WELDING Ee 


Beynend Meena. 44, echetiie DIVISION of THE UNITED TOOL & DIE CO. 


“igineer, Heyl & Patterson, Inc., at 1078 New Britain Ave. © West Hartford 10, Conn. 
‘home in Pittsburgh, recently. 








© A.S.M.E. Qualified Welders ° National Board Approved 
© Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection Service © A.P.I. Approved 





Melvin E. Haas, 45, Chicago Dis- 
t sale manager, G. F. Wright 
VYire Co., Worcester, Mass., 









© Underwriters Label and Inspection Service © Navy Approved 








Our customers know that Inland § ' 


OUT | 


production...demonstrate how. | ° 


<Q» INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 3, Illinois 
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BEARING COMPONENTS 


Instead of complete units 


By E. P. Stahl 


The Garlock Packing Co. 
Palmyra, N. Y. 


lthough the range of orthodox ball and roller 
bearings available as complete units 
covers most requirements, there are cases when 
space and other design factors prohibit the use 
of even light sections of complete bearing units. 
In cases like this it is convenient, sometimes 
obligatory—to use only one or more parts of 
an orthodox ball or roller bearing to conserve 
space without sacrificing load carrying capacity. 

Although this practice is generally frowned 
ipon by most bearing manufacturers and some 
bearing users, it is being used successfully in 
a number of applications. Where anti-friction 
qualities are required but all parts of a bearing 
to make an entity are not, it is often possible to 
omit parts of the bearing and still secure the 
results desired—in other words, where outer or 
inner races of the bearings can be omitted with- 
out sacrificing load capacity. 

As most engineers know, the orthodox an- 
nular ball bearing is a self-contained unit and 
cannot easily be dismantled, whereas the outer 
race of the orthodox cylindrical roller bearing 
an usually be detached. However, several ball 
oearing assemblies with the inner ring omitted 
ave been evolved and used satisfactorily. 

Fig. 1 shows ball bearing components for a 

nh and pump shaft assembly used extensively 
the automotive and tractor industries. In this 

bly the pump and fan shaft supporting 
ngs are made in one simple compact unit. 

.ccurately ground shaft has two raceways 

two rows of balls formed integrally, 
eliminating the inner bearing rings and 
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Despite the wide range of orthodox ball and roller 
bearing units on the market there are times when 
space or other factors don't permit use of a com- 
plete bearing in a machine design. A number of 
applications have been developed in the automo- 
tive and other fields which use some of a bearing's 
components. They use either the bore or the 


shaft in place of the outer or inner bearing race. 


keeping the outside diameter correspondingly 
small. The outer ring of the bearing is fitted 
with permanent, close fitting synthetic rubber 
seal inserts at both ends. The bearing is packed 
with lubricant at the time of assembly, elimi- 
nating any need for lubricating fixtures. An- 
other advantage of this bearing assembly is 
that the bearing housing can be straight 
through bored to a locating shoulder, requiring 
no facing. The advantages are obvious. Other 
assemblies consisting of ball bearing compo- 
nents are shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 

In the applications described above, the out- 
side diameters of the bearings and the pitch 
diameter of the ball complements may be re- 
duced. This is desirable where low torque and 
high speed is required and a stronger and more 
compact design is desired. These by no means 
exhaust the possibilities of ball bearing com- 
ponents for machine designs, but they are fairly 
representative of applications of this kind. 

Because races of roller bearings are sepa- 
rable this feature can often be exploited to 
condense design and reduce machining and 
assembly costs. Most design and product engi- 
neers know that revolving spur and idler gears 
are sometimes severely restricted in diameter 
and heavily loaded. This prohibits the use of 
an orthodox roller bearing large enough to sup- 
port the load. In cases like this the design engi- 
neer has several alternate expedients. One is 
to omit the outer race of the bearing and oper- 
ate the rollers directly upon the hardened and 
ground bore of the gear (Fig. 4). This will 
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FIG. 1|—Shaft substitutes for inner race 
of ball bearing assembly on this auto- 
motive fan and pump shaft. 





“Loose roller arrangements for 
spur gears are not suitable at 
high speeds..." 


sometimes allow the appropriate bearing to be 
fitted, reducing the space requirements by the 
required amount without reducing the load 
carrying capacity of the bearing. 

These applications use partial bearing assem- 
blies consisting of roller assemblies and inner 
races from orthodox cylindrical roller bearings. 
The bore of the gear must be through-hardened 
or case-hardened to a depth of 5/64 in., this 
depth depending upon the sections and the 
application. It must be hardened to 60-64 Rc 
and accurately ground. 

Fig. 4, (B) shows a variant of (A). In (B), 
a wide spur or idler gear, two partial bearing 
assemblies and inner races are mounted side 
by side with considerable spread between the 
bearings to increase the rigidity and stability 
of the gear. As in (A) the bore of the gear sup- 
porting the rollers must be hardened and 
ground. In these applications the gear bores or 
outer tracks are ground at one setting. The 
spacer between the rollers in (B) is fitted after 
the gear bore has been finished. It is held by a 
split snap or expander ring. 

A second method of applying roller bearings 
in a restricted space where spur gears are 
employed is shown in Fig. 5. Here two roller 
assemblies from orthodox roller bearings oper- 
ating upon a hardened and ground shaft and 
gear bore are used. 

In some spur gear bearing applications where 
speeds are low and loads are high, it is some- 
times advantageous to use only roller assem- 
blies from orthodox roller bearings (Fig. 5). 

To ensure satisfactory operation from such 
an arrangement certain rules must be observed. 
For instance, the roller diameters of the roller 
assemblies must be arranged to allow the proper 
diametrical clearances and bearing surfaces 
must be hardened and ground to close tol- 
erances. 

There are other spur gear applications where 





FIG, 2—Spin axis ball bearing arrange- 
ment for a gyroscope instrument dis- 
penses with the usual inner ball race. 


speeds are low and loads are high which can 


FIG. 3—Again the inner race is omitted 
in this miniature ball bearing assembly 
roller for a typewriter carriage. 






use the full or loose roller type of assembly 
from needle bearings (Fig. 6). In applications 
of this kind, as with those discussed in Figs. 4 
and 5, the rollers and the track diameters should 
be so arranged as to allow the diametrical clear- 
ance figures specified by the bearing manu- 
facturers. 

It should be emphasized at this point that 
loose roller arrangements for spur gears are 
not suitable at high speeds since in the ab- 
sence of cages in the bearings the rollers make 
direct contact with one another. Since they 
move in opposite directions a great deal of 
sliding friction is present which, at high speeds, 
generates a lot of heat. These spur gear assem- 
blies are also sensitive with regard to lubrica- 
tion requirements. Many spur gear applications 
are lubricated by oil splash from the mech- 
anism in which they are used whereas in others 
lubricant is introduced through a hole in the 
shaft (Fig. 5). These spur gear applications are 
fairly representative of partial bearing uses in 
the automotive and tractor industries but by no 
means exhaust the possibilities of units of this 
kind. 

Although the above examples are concerned 
with spur or idler gears using roller assemblies 
or loose rollers only, there are places where 
bearing components consisting of a roller as- 
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FIG. 4—European designs show partial bearing assemblies 


in spur gears where space is definitely at a premium. 
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FIG. 5—Another method of applying roller bearings in 
a restricted space is shown on this spur gear application. 
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FIG, 6—Where speeds are low and loads high, this use of 
oose needle rollers is a good design for spur gears. 


Partial bearing assemblies have been used in this 
‘rane wheel. On all these applications the shafts or bores 
must be hardened and ground where they act as substitutes 
‘or the races normally included in such units. 
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FIG. 8—This tractor transmission uses bearing components 
from cylindrical roller bearings to save space. 
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FIG. 9—Lipped cylindrical bearings at either end locate 
shaft in this crankshaft roller assembly and outer race. 


sembly and outer race can be used advanta- 
geously. An application of this type has been 
used on light crane wheels (Fig. 7). It will be 
noted that the outer races of the bearings have 
two lips each for roller control allowing the 
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“Unit type seals play an impor- 
tant role in machine design. . . 


require minimum space... 


shaft to be ground parallel for its whole length 
to eliminate elaborate and tricky machining. 
Dimension inside the rollers is controlled in a 
manner similar to that employed with roller 
assemblies and loose rollers previously dis- 
cussed. 

In another unit (Fig. 8), a bearing consisting 
of an outer race and roller assembly is used on 
the drive shaft in a tractor transmission to 
permit use of a larger and stronger shaft with- 
out sacrificing bearing load carrying capacity. 
The same drawing shows a roller assembly and 
inner race for a stem gear application where 
space is at a premium. This shows the possi- 
bilities of bearing components from orthodox 
cylindrical roller bearings where great strength 
and high load capacity is desired; also for bear- 
ing components of high load capacity for a 
restricted space. 

Fig. 9 shows the application of a roller as- 
sembly and outer race from a cylindrical roller 
bearing with a single-lipped outer race mounted 
on the crankshaft of a gasoline engine. The 
shaft is located by the lipped cylindrical bear- 
ings at either end. A unit type synthetic rubber 
seal completes the assembly. Where these unit 
type seals can be used, they simplify and con- 
dense designs and make for easy assembly. 

Unit type leather and synthetic rubber seals, 
Fig. 10, have been extensively used with ortho- 
dox ball and roller bearings in automobiles, trac- 
tors and industrial assemblies. It is important 
to use these seals as shown in Fig. 9, both to 
retain lubricant and to exclude foreign matter 
in designs employing bearing components. Unit 
type seals play an important role in machine 
design since they are easy to apply, easy to 
demount and require minimum space radically 
and axially. 


There are three methods of applying these 





FIG. 10—Unit type leather and synthetic rubber seals 
should be used on these designs to retain lubricant and 
exclude foreign matter, as they are in orthodox units. 
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FIG. 1!—There are three methods of applying 
unit type seals where inner races are omitted. 





unit type seals to a housing (Fig. 11), (A 
shows a unit type seal press-fitted into a bear- 
ing end cover which is bolted to a housing. (B) 
shows a unit type seal press-fitted into 4 
counterbore. (C) shows a unit type seal press 
fitted into the same housing bore that receives 
a needle bearing. 
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Help for acid systems— 








HAS MORE 


By Helmut Thielsch 
Technical Assistant 
Welding Research Council 
New York 





and 
W. E. Pratt 


Chemical Consultant 
Se ~Worthington Corp. 
le Harrison, N. J. 


Highly Alloyed Stainless 
ACID RESISTANCE 


Stainless steels highly alloyed with copper, molybdenum, nickel and 


chromium show excellent corrosion resistance to a wide range of 


sulfuric acid concentrations. These alloys can be welded. But tests 


show presence of sigma and the copper-rich phases may seriously 


reduce corrosion resistance to highly active solutions. Control of 


composition and annealing at temperatures between 1900° and 


2100° F are recommended. Testing under service conditions with 


one acid is one of the most widely used in- 
organic acids employed in industrial proc- 
esses. Because of its highly corrosive nature at 
room or at slightly elevated temperatures, com- 
mon alloy and stainless steels generally cannot be 
used. Instead, the high-nickel alloys as Illium, 
Monel, Hastelloy C and D, and the special stain- 
‘ess steel alloys listed in Table I are more gen- 


erally used, even in preference to lead in many 
installations. 

iT copper, molybdenum, high-nickel, high- 
“fromium stainless alloys exhibit excellent cor- 
rosic 


resistance to a wide range of sulfuric acid 


trations, and to many other corrosive 
ns, 
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sample pieces of pipe or valves is preferred to laboratory testing. 


The more important commercial alloys are 
listed in Table I. Although most are cast in the 
form of pumps, valve, etc., a considerable quan- 
tity of wrought products is also produced. More- 
over, these alloys may be satisfactorily welded.* 

These highly alloyed stainless steels are pri- 
marily austenitic. Other alloy phases also ap- 
pear, however. Aside from carbide precipitation 
and sigma-phase formation, exposure at certain 
temperature ranges may cause formation of 
other generally copper-rich alloy phases.? 

Some of these phases may seriously reduce 
corrosion resistance of the steel to highly active 
solutions. Their formation is generally avoided 
by control of compensation and/or by suitable 














from the corrosion rates of Type 316 (18-8-Mo) 


"It is generally desirable to an- 
also shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 







neal Cu-rich steels ... followed Difference in testing conditions may cause 
f some disagreement in published corrosion data. 
by water quenching. Considerable difference in corrosion rates jg 





noted for specimens immersed in mildly air agi- 
tated acid, where flow across the surface is small, 













heat treatment of the metal under consideration. and the specimen dragged through the same acid 
Corrosion tests are conducted in glass vessels at a relative acid to specimen motion of 5 fps. As 
in which the acid is maintained at constant tem- long as the acid is not completely deaerated, the 
perature and strength. The acid is agitated exact amount of air in solution makes little dif- 
mechanically or by a stream of air bubbles. Aera- ference in the corrosion rate. The even distribu- 
tion may also be provided by introducing air tion of quantity of oxygen over the surface of 
through a porous alundum cup with provision for the test specimen determines the effect of the 
preventing contact of the air bubbles with the acid, 

specimen. Widely different results are obtained, Presence of sigma phase and of Cu-rich or 
Fig. 1, depending on the method of conducting other alloy phases may seriously increase corro- 
the test. sive attack. In hot dilute, 1 to 5 pet, sulfuric acid 






solutions, these phases are generally not harm- 
ful. In hot strong, 40 to 80 pct, sulfuric acid so- 
lutions, presence of some of these phases can be 
detrimental. Additional variables are introduced 
by the distribution and size of the phases pres- 
ent. In most commercial alloys these phases are 
usually controlled by heat treatments. 

When solutions up to 80 pct of hot sulfuric 
acid are used, higher corrosion rates can be ob- 
served in alloys in which the Cu-rich phase is 
present. Other structural phases may further 
increase corrosion rates in these solutions. Be- 
cause of this it is generally desirable to anneal 
Cu-rich steels at temperatures between 1900° and 
2100°F (1040° and 1150°C) for an hr or 1 hr per 
inch of thickness if sections are heavier than 2 
in. This should be followed by water quenching 
since furnace or air cooling generally produce 
somewhat inferior corrosive properties. 

In cast alloys the amount of the Cu-rich phase 





At room temperatures sulfuric acid concen- 
trations up to about 85 pct (by weight), and at 
slightly elevated temperatures concentrations up 
to about 65 pct, are usually considered reducing. 
Higher acid concentrations tend to become 
strongly oxidizing.* In practice, sulfuric acid 
solutions at medium temperatures usually con- 
tain enough air in solution to permit formation 
and retention of a passive oxide film on alloys 
mentioned in Table I. For conditions involving 
completely deaerated sulfuric acid, alloys con- 
taining 15 to 25 pet Cr may be unsuitable. 













Results* of immersion tests in air agitated 
sulfuric acid at 175°F (80°C) and in boiling sul- 
furic acid are reported in Figs. 1 and 2. Agree- 
ment among values published for several com- 
mercial alloys is relatively good compared to the 
corrosion-resistant properties of the common 
commercial stainless steels. This is apparent 













* Curves for Durimet 20 represent minimum and maximum limits. decreases as the Ni content is increased. For this 
r i t f il t h . vy. e,* 
ee ee ee een reason, the high-Ni compositions may show 














TABLE | 





COMMERCIAL COPPER-BEARING STAINLESS STEELS 
With High Ni-Cr Content 


























COMPOSITION PCT | 
Type J _ y , 
Compesition 
Cr-Ni-Mo-Cu c Mn | Si | Cr Ni Mo* Cu Cb Name Produced By 
16-35-2-2 0.07 max. | 1.5 max, | 1.0-1.5 14.5-17.5 | 34.0-37.0 | 2.0-2.5 2.0-2.5 L 32 XMC_......| Lebanon Steel Foundry 
16-35-2-2 0.07 max. : a 16.0 35.0 2.0 2.0 __ MRRCRE ES 2° General Alloys Co. 
Ny ciscaxs Worthington Pump & Mach. 
20-24-3-2 0.07 max. | 0.40-0.70 | 3.00-3.50 | 18.0-20.0 | 20.0-25.0 | 2.5-3.0 1.5-2.0 Corp. 

Min Sacha sas Lebanon Steel Foundry 
20-25-3-1 0.07 max. ok a 20.0 25.0 3.0 1.0 goon case General Alloys Co. 
19-29-3-2 0.07 max. 19.0 29.0 3.0 2.0 incccaceceal General Alloys Co. 
20-29-2-3 0.07 max. | 1.5 max. | 2.0-2.5 19.0-22.0 | 27.5-30.5 | 1.5-2.0 2.75-3.25 Ee. caccsta .| Lebanon Steel Foundry 
20-29-2-3 0.07 max. | 1.5 max. | 2.0-2.5 19.0-22.0 | 27.5-30.5 | 1.5-2.0 2.75-3.25 Durimet 20... ?..| Duriron Co. 
20-29-3-2 0.07 max. 0.80 1.0 20.0 29.0 2.75 : freamet.....0d:. Ingersoll-Rand 
20-29-3-4 0.07 max. 1.0 20.0 29.0 2.0 min. 3.0 min, bun Aloyco 20........| Alloy Steel Products Co. 
20-29-3-4 0.07 max. 0.75 1.5 max. | 19.0-21.0 | 28.0-30.0 | 2.0-3.0 3.5-4.5 f ; Carpenter 20 _.\| Carpenter Steel Co. 

\0.75-1.1 | Carpenter 20 Cb./ 
20-29-3~-4 0.07 max. | 1.5 max. | 0.75-1.25 | 19.0-22.0 | 27.5-30.5 | 2.25-2.75 | 4.0-4.5 RMS a va xwns .| Lebanon Steel Foundry 
20-29-3-4 | 0,07 max. sont 1.0 20.0 29.0 3.5 4.5 FA20.... Cooper Alloy Foundry 
25-20-2-3 0.07 max. 1.0 25.0 20.0 2.0 3.0 | NPGS Cooper Alloy Foundry 
25-20-3-3 0.07 max, 0.75 1.0 | 26.0 | 20.0 3.0 2.75 Aloyco 35. _| Alloy Stee! Products Co. 
25-20-3-3 0.07 max. 0.75 3.0 | 25.0 | 20.0 3.0 2.75 Aloyco 37... Alloy Steel Products Co. 













* Emergency molybdenum limit: 2.5 pct max. 
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FIG. |—Corrosion rates of commercial copper-bearing stain- 
less steels in sulfuric acid at 176° F (80°C).°**™ 


slightly superior corrosion resistance in severe 
sulfuric acid tests. 

From 1 and 8 pct Mo increases the corrosion 
resistance of the Cu-bearing stainless steels to 
sulfuric acid. Depending upon the Ni content, 
however, no particular advantage seems to be 
gained with a Mo content above 2 to 2% pet. 

Silicon content is dictated by foundry or roll- 
ing mill practice as much as by corrosion resist- 
ance. In certain environments, a Si content of 2 
to 4 pct may explain superior corrosion resistance 
over alloys with 1.0 pet Si max. The reverse is 
noted, Fig. 1, in the relatively hot, medium-to- 
high concentration range where higher Si con- 
tent is detrimental to sulfuric acid resistance. 
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FIG. 3—Local copper deposition and pitting of stainless alloys is shown after 48-hr immersion in 10 pct sulfuric acid. 
A shows pitting on a specimen of 20Cr-29Ni-2Mo-3Cu alloy. B shows the same alloy welded with 20Cr-29Ni-2Mo-3Cu 
weld metal. Specimen at C shows 25Cr-20Ni copper-free weld metal in a 20Cr-29Ni-2Mo-3Cu cast steel. 
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FIG. 2—Corrosion rates of commercial copper-bearing stain- 
less steels in boiling sulfuric acid.” ””’ 


Since Si and Mo promote sigmaphase forma- 
tion between about 1050° and 1700°F (565° and 
925°C), the combined Si-Mo content is usually 
adjusted to minimize sigma formation. Alloys 
should be high either in Si or Mo—preferably 
Mo. 

In many sulfuric acid applications presence of 
a small amount of the sigma phase in 2 to 4 pct 
Si alloys does not seem to be detrimental. But in 
unusually severe testing and service environ- 
ments the sigma constituent may be responsible 
for increased corrosion rates. 

The role of Cu does not seem to be clearly un- 
derstood. It has been stated‘ that in these highly 
alloyed stainless steels Cu seems to lose its bene- 
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“Where acid attack is most se- 
vere these steels are... usefully 


resistant up to 120°F..." 


ficial effects when exceeding 3 pct. However, data 
by Miller® on Cu-free alloys tested in 10 pct boil- 
ing sulfuric acid indicated that the beneficial 
effects of Cu increase up to about 13 pet Cu. 

A possible explanation may be found in the 
acid concentration. In a weak or cold solution 
where the acid sets in a reducing manner the 
protective action provided by Cu may well im- 
prove with increases in the Cu content up to 
about 13 pet. Under severe testing and service 
conditions at acid concentrations above 50 pct 
and/or boiling temperatures, the Cu rich phases, 
which readily form at the higher Cu content, may 
lead to preferential attack. This is particularly 
true since at the higher concentrations and tem- 
peratures the acid becomes essentially oxidizing. 

The tendency for Cu dissolved, Fig. 3, from 
stainless steel to precipitate, affecting corrosion 
rates, has been observed in laboratory tests. 

So far this behavior has not been encountered 
in field applications. Testing periods showing 
high corrosion rates owing to Cu deposition may 
be disregarded. Differences between these condi- 
tions may depend on solution volume.® 

Heat treatments or exposure at about 1200°F 
(650°C) are detrimental to alloys which readily 
form the sigma phase. Precipitation of inter- 
granular carbides and of a Cu-rich phase at these 
temperatures may also increase the corrosive 


attack in strong acid solutions. 





FIG. 4—Effects of sensitizing wrought 20Cr-23Ni-3Mo-2Cu 
stainless steel 8 hr at 1200°F and furnace cooling. 100X. 
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TABLE Il 
TESTS RESULTS ON 20CR—23 NI—3 MO—2 CU* 





Test Condition Corrosion Rate, in. per mon 
Oi I a a 0.0020 
10 pet Hs SO. + 0.8 pet Fexi$O.)s.. 0.00015 
10 pet Hs SO, + 5.0 pet Fex(SQ.)2....... 0.00010 
10 pet H, SO. + 0.1 pet NasCrO..... 0.00003 





* In boiling 10 pct H, SO, with added oxidizing salts. 


a eS 


Fig. 4 shows the etched grain structure of a 
20Cr-23Ni-3Mo-2Cu alloy containing about 3 pet 
Si after exposure for 8 hr at 1200°F (650°C). 
Fig. 5 shows the same specimen after test for 24 
hrs in 10 pet sulfuric acid at 176°F. (80°C). The 
specimen had completely lost its metallic ring 
and individual grains actually dislodged from the 
surface during the test. 

Test results show these highly alloyed Cu bear- 
ing stainless steels exhibit satisfactory corrosion 
resistance at 175°F (80°C) to sulfuric acid con- 
centrations up to 50 to 56 pet and above 85 to 90 
pet. In concentrations between 65 and 85 pet, 
where acid attack is most severe, these steels 
are considered usefully resistant up to 120°F 
(50°C). 

At boiling temperatures acid concentrations up 
to about 10 to 20 pct may ordinarily be used in 
contact with these stainless steels. However, in 
certain applications stronger acid concentrations 
have been used without indications of excessive 
attack. Permissible maximum temperatures de- 
pend upon conditions such as the amount of 
corrosion that can be tolerated during the ex- 
pected service life of the part,* the effects of 
other solutions or substances in the sulfuric 
acid, aeration, mechanical velocity of the 
liquid, ete. 

No one composition is superior to all others in 
every environment. It is usually advisable in 
critically corrosive applications to perform tests 


* For valve applications a material should exhibit corrosion rates 
of less than 0.0004 in. per month 


under service conditions. Best results are ob- 
tained when it is possible to install a pump, valve, 
or section of pipe, depending on the proposed ap- 
plication. 

Since most of the sulfuric acid solutions used 
in industrial processes contain various other sub- 
stances such as tars, oils, hydrocarbons, nitric or 
nitrous acids, sulfate salts, halides, etc., it is 
usually advisable to test the stainless alloy with- 
in actual pilot plants or gommercia installations. 
suitable test coupons generally can be readily ob- 
tained from the manufacturer of the respective 
alloys. 

Sulfurie acid, usually has some air (oxygen 
in solution and hence has an oxidizing capacity 
In completely deaerated solutions unusual cor- 
rosion rates may sometimes be observed in cer 
tain environments, particularly when the stain- 
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FIG. 5—Complete grains dropped out during test of wrought 
20Cr-23Ni-3Mo-2Cu stainless. Specimen was sensitized 8 hr 
at 1200°F (650°C), furnace cooled and tested for 24 hr in 
10 pct H.SO, at 176°F (80°C). Agitated at 5 fps. 100X. 


less steel has become active (depassivated) and is 
in contact with another, more noble metal. For 
example, at 160°F (70°C) deaerated “black acid” 
(about 50 pet sulfuric acid) was 244 times as 
corrosive as aerated acid.? 

Damage under such conditions is usually 
caused by galvanic action on the activated stain- 
less alloy which is related to its high position in 
the electromotive series as compared with lead 
which is commonly used.® Insulation from the 
lead usually permits stainless steel to be used. 
Reaeration is desirable when insulation is not 
needed because of repassivation of the alloy. This 
causes the alloy to become cathodic in relation to 
lead. 


Repassivation may also be accomplished by 
addition of oxidizing agents which lower corro- 
sion rates as shown in Table II. While potential 
readings on the alloy were not taken in conjunc- 
tion with these tests, it can be assumed from 
other tests that the potentials referred to a satu- 
rated calomel cell would vary from about —0.15 
to +0.75 v. Concurrently lead would show an ap- 
posite tendency, becoming less noble as the oxi- 
dizing capacity increased, and would vary from 
about +0.15 to —0.45 v. The alloy would change 
from being anodic to lead to being highly ca- 
thodic to lead. 

Another example of a highly reducing environ- 
ment is sulfurous acid (H,SO,) to which these 
alloys are generally almost perfectly resistant at 
all concentrations and temperatures. The alloys 
retain their passive state in these environments. 
However, a mixture of the two acids H.SO, and 
H.SO,, activates these steels severely. 








The authors wish to express their appreciation to E. G. 
Holmber, Alloy Steel Products Co.; and W. A. Luce, Duriron 
Co., for valuable and stimulating suggestions. 
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Brazing alloy gives tight, strong joints 


MM": efficient brazing of copper, brass and 
bronze with a new copper-phosphorous- 
silver alloy, Phos-Silver, available from West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. Extreme fluidity and 
good Wetting properties enable the new alloy to 
more rapidly penetrate tight-fitting joints and 
to form strong ductile bonds. 

The alloy can be used with common brazing 
methods for brazing on copper or copper alloys, 
and is suited for applications where brazing 
temperatures are critical. On heavy sections 
that absorb large quantities of heat, its low 
brazing temperature, 1225° to 1275°F, substan- 
tially reduces brazing time. On fine work or low 
melting brass, where there is danger of over- 
heating, it provides a margin of safety. No flux 
's needed in copper-to-copper brazing. 

7 


pical uses are found in assembly of refrig- 
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erating and air conditioning equipment, motors 
and transformers and heat exchangers and 
plumbing installations. 





STRONG DUCTILE BONDS are made with Cu-P-Ag brazing 
alloy recently developed by Westinghouse. 
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Molding a future— 





Industry tries them 


By Harry Raech 





President 

Dynakon Corp, 

Cleveland 

Glass reinforced plastics are arousing strortg interest as a new ‘ 
structural material. Their unusual physical properties include é 


high strength with low weight, high impact resistance and 
dimensional stability. They are resistant to corrosion and many 
chemicals and show good dielectric properties. In some cases G 
the reinforced plastics are replacing metals with production 


economies. Twenty-two parts which went into an aluminum 





basket washer were cut to four by using reinforced plastics. The 6 

material's low thermal conductivity makes it especially useful ir 0 

refrigerators. The Navy is developing a 125-ft minesweeper. : 

Intricate duct systems for aircraft, and Arctic sleds for the . 

Army are other applications. t] 

p 

SI 

G 

lass reinforced plastics, combining unusual FIG, |—Basket washer made from reinforced plastics helped h 

physical properties, are finding continually cut machining and tooling costs. Four parts replaced 22. p 

wider application in civilian and military pro- A 
duction as a structural material. They possess 

FI 


high strength with low weight; high impact re- 
sistance and dimensional stability; resistance 
to corrosion and chemicals; good dielectric 
properties and transparency to ultra high 
frequency impulses. 

Generally speaking, where many thousands or 
millions of pieces can be stamped or otherwise 
fabricated in metal, the metal will prevail today 
over reinforced plastics, on an economic basis. 
Great progress is being made, both in molding 
materials and equipment, to more efficiently 
mass-produce reinforced plastics. 

Many manufacturers, however, temporarily 








FIG. 2—Railroad tie plates now being developed demon- 
strate material's ability to absorb blows without deforming. 


FIG. 3—Low thermal conductivity plus low weight influenced 
Army selection of reinforced plastics for Arctic sled. 





switching from hard-to-get materials to rein- 
forced plastics have found the new material 
more satisfactory than the one it superseded. 

The economics of reinforced plastics often can 
be as favorable as their outstanding properties. 
A notable example is the basket washer made by 
Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. The washer basket, 
Fig. 1, is a 2-piece nesting molding, 2 ft in diam 
and 12 in. deep. Weight in reinforced plastics is 
14 lb. Original design called for a fabricated 
assembly of numerous aluminum stampings, 
some requiring several progressive dies. By the 
change, the number of parts was reduced from 
22 to four, and the number of dies to two. Cost 
was cut 50 pet. In addition, critical aluminum 
was released for other applications and the 
metalworking tools were available for use on 
other equipment. 

Reinforced plastics have both strength and 
toughness. Railroad tie plates, Fig. 2, now being 
developed, indicate the excellent impact and 
compressive value. Ability to absorb blows with- 
out permanent denting or distortion exceeds 
metals. The full impact of locomotive and 
freight car pounding must be carried by the 
plate and transmitted through to the tie and 
thence to the ground. 

For some military uses, strength at low tem- 
peratures is of paramount importance. Carbon 
steel and most metals are brittle below 0°F. 
Glass-reinforced plastics, however, develop 
higher impact at lower temperatures. These 
properties, plus low weight, influenced the 
Army’s selection of reinforced plastics for 


FIG, 4—Strike plates and gussets used in electric refrig- 
erators prevent passage of heat to outer shell of box. 


Arctic sleds, Fig. 3. These sleds have a greater 
strength for weight ratio than is possible with 
other materials. Low thermal conductivity mini- 
mizes dangers of frostbite through contact with 
the skin. 

The low heat transmission of reinforced plas- 
tics has been put to work in appliances. Refrig- 
erator shells are coupled to the food compart- 
ment by a channel-shaped gusset, previously 
made of steel. Because of the higher heat con- 
duction of the metal, cold drained off rapidly to 
the case and dissipated to the atmosphere. 
Gussets molded of reinforced plastics, Fig. 4, 
are now used on several makes of refrigerators. 
Also used in refrigerators, because of low ther- 
mal conductivity and strength, are strike plates 
which absorb the shock of doors slamming. A 
third use is for corrosion-resistant drip pans. 

For the chemical process and petroleum in- 
dustries, the reinforced plastics offer resistance 
to corrosive attack by many chemicals and acids 
and compete favorably costwise with other ma- 
terials. Uses include petroleum truck tanks, 
chemical ware, plating tanks, piping, trays, and 
battery cases. 

The aircraft industry, pioneer in development 
of reinforced plastics, is a substantial user of 
the material, notably in applications where the 
high strength-low weight ratio is important. 
Applications include radomes, fins, duct work, 
Fig. 5, and window frames. 

Because color can be pigmented into the 
resin, reinforced plastics frequently afford pro- 
duction savings by eliminating finishing. 


FIG. 5—Aircraft duct system was built from reinforced 
plastics. Other applications: radomes, fins, window frames. 



















FIG. |\—Assembling base plate to wash- 
ing machine frame ring. Vertical index- 
ing fixture turns 180° between two sets 
of projection welds, and also moves 


axially to get work between dies. 


Fabrication of laundry equipment at Whirlpool 
Corp. is speeded by cleverly-designed fixtures for 
projection welding. High-quality work is done with 
maximum economy and mininum labor. Some pro- 
jection jobs involve unusual features. Most are 
standard resistance welding machines, but one unit 


is a special new expansion gun welder. 


y far the larger part of assembly work on 

the sheet steel parts of home laundry equip- 
ment manufactured in exceptionally large quan- 
tities by the Whirlpool Corporation, St. Joseph, 
Mich., is done on various types of resisting weld- 
ing machines. Many of these are standard units 
but nearly all have special fixtures that not only 
expedite the work but help to insure welds of 
excellent quality. 

Largest volume is attained on washing ma- 
chines but clothes dryers and ironers are also 
manufactured in quantity. This warrants much 
special tooling, not only in fixtures for welding, 
but in stamping dies, many of which produce 
projections that help to insure rapid welding 
of high quality. 

Typical of sheet steel components assembled 
largely by projection and spot welds is the main 
frame, including the legs, for washing machines. 
A major component of this frame is a base ring 
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SPECIAL FIXTURES 


speed sheetmetal 
fabrication 














By G. C. Farrington 


Welding Engineer 
Whirlpool Corp. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 







that is rolled from strip stock. An oblong base 
plate having rounded flanged ends is projection 
welded inside this ring in the setup shown in 
Fig. 1. There are eight projections in each flange 
turned up on the ends of the plate. 

Before welding, the plate is set over lugs 
against a circular vertical dial of the fixture 
and locked by a toggle clamp. The dial can slide 
axially as well as rotate on a central spindle 
below the lower horn of a 300-kva Federal 
welder. When so locked, the work and dial are 
moved axially inward and indexed to position 
to make one set of eight projection welds as the 
die is closed. 

As soon as the dies open, the fixture is pulled 
axially forward, turned 180°, and then moved 
inward again to make a second set of 8 welds. 
In this setup, one man can weld 150 assemblies 
an hour, including the loading and unloading of 
the fixture. Slots in the dial fit over a fixed lug 
in hand indexing and insure correct location 
for each weld. 

Unusual in several respects and remarkably 
fast is the setup for fastening legs to the base 
ring of the frame. This ring has a curved ver- 
tical section and each leg is of channel section. 
Edges of the channel are curved to fit the ring 
contour but each edge has eight projections that 
can be seen clearly in Fig. 2. These projections 
are not dome shape blisters, such as form most 
weld projections in sheet steel. Instead, they 
are parts of the flange edges which are trimmed 
in a cam die to form rounded points. The leg 
is one gage heavier than the ring so that the 
projections do not burn off before the welds 
are made. 
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in the ring, slots are pierced radially so that 

ne comes under the center of each leg. These 
slots are used to locate the ring on the lower 
horn of the die. A leg is placed above the ring 
with the end farthest from the operator against 
4 back stop and over a centering support just 
helow the upper die. This upper die has come 
side float on a rubber mounting and helps to 
center the leg when the die closes. to make the 
welds. 

As soon as one set of welds is made and the 
die opens, the operator lifts the assembly off the 
locating lug, turns the ring to locate on the next 
slot, inserts a leg and makes the next set of 
welds. In designs having three legs, about 115 
assemblies an hour are produced. With 4-leg 
designs, production averages 100 assemblies an 
hour. Four 300-kva Federal welders, equipped 
with synchronous timing controls and phase 
shift heat controls are used on this job. Allow- 
ing for some down time, they produce up to 
2000 assemblies per 8-hr day. 

Clutch control lever and hub assembly involves 
joining a pierced and formed stamping of chan- 
nel section to a hub of much heavier section 
produced on a screw machine. A boss on the 
inner end of the hub fits one of the holes pierced 
in the stamping. Arranged radially around the 
hole are four projections, each about ‘4 in. long. 
Before welding, the edge at the OD of the hub 
rests at the center of each projection when the 
hub boss is placed in the hole. 

Both electrodes are circular and of 1%-in. 
diam but the upper one has a hole that clears 
the boss of the hub and bears on the metal 
around the hub boss. The lower electrode is 
drilled out for a 7/16-in. diam pin of hard fiber. 
This enters the hub hole and centers the hub 
when it is set in place with the stamping above 
it. When the die closes, the hub OD is pressed 
into the four upward projections as the welds 
are made and, when welded, the hub step is 


2—In fastening legs to base rings, 16 welds are made 
ne time. Slots in base ring, one of which shows at bottom 
nter, locate ring while upper die centers leg. 
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FIG. 3—Setup used to join caster sockets to washer legs. 
Sockets are stamped with 4 projections on each of two sur- 
faces forming a V. Adjustable outrigger helps support leg. 


flush with the lower face of the stamping. About 
220 of these assemblies are produced an hour. 

Typical of many other projection welding 
setups is that in Fig. 3 for fastening caster 
sockets to washing machine legs, the operation 
being performed before legs are welded to frame 
rings. Socket stampings are formed to fit the 
end of the leg and the welds are made at four 
projections on each of two faces of a V-shaped 
portion that fits the lower die. 

In the upper die is a mating V. When the 
die closes, the welds are made in succession even 
though the pressure on the projections is at an 
angle to vertical die motion. An adjustable ex- 
tension supports the outer ends of the legs and 
helps hold each leg in correct position. This job 
is done in a 300-kva Federal welder at the rate 
of about 400 legs an hour. 


Recently put into use for welding what is 
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FIG. 4—Expansion gun welder, supported on sliding and 


pivoting arm, makes 50 spot welds in rapid succession in 


fabricating ironer bulkhead. Operator follows template. 
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"This machine will take the place 


of four conventional guns and 


two rocker arm welders...’ 


FIG. 5—Clamping fixture locks together 4 side angles and 
4 gusset plates for welding. Fixture moves in and out on a 
slide, and is turned 180° to weld two gussets at a time. 


FIG. 6—Seam welder makes roller-spot weld along 30-in. 
overlap of automatic washer wraparound which forms side 
walls of the washer cabinet. Roller hub is water cooled. 
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known as a bulkhead assembly for an ironer js 
a new type of Federal expansion gun welder, 
shown closeup in Fig. 4. In this machine, the 
gun is supported on the end of a horizontal beam 
mounted in rollers so that it can be moved 
toward and away from the operator quite easily, 
The roller supports are in a frame mounted on 
a vertical pivot, so the gun can also be moved 
from side to side. 

About 50 spot welds are made per assembly, 
spaced about 2 in. apart. Their pattern is con- 
trolled by an insulated template having side 
guides for the upper or gun electrode, work 
being supported on a table with the template 
above the work. There is a pistol grip for the 
operator’s right hand by which he moves the 
electrode along the template guides. 

Each time the trigger is pulled, an air plunger 
in the head forces the electrode down to make 
a spot weld. Another plunger below a bus bar 
under the beam forces a contact upward to 
complete the circuit and then retracts to break 
it. This contact is directly above the pivot and 
clears the bus when off. 

It is expected that, with one man, this ma- 
chine will take the place of four conventional 
guns and two rocker arm welders requiring a 
total of six operators and much shifting of the 
work pieces between operations. 

Oblong bases for automatic washers are assem- 
blies of four angle shape stampings joined at 
each corner by a stamped gusset plate. Each 
plate has a stiffening bead embossed along its 
center line and 10 blister projections for fasten- 
ing to the mating angle stampings. All eight 
parts are set in the fixture and locked in correct 
relative position by moving a toggle lever. 

This fixture is mounted on a central pivot 
carried on a slide so that the fixture with the 
slide can be moved toward and away from the 
operator by a cylinder controlled by a pedal 
operated valve. After loading the fixture in the 
out position, the operator moves the fixture in- 
ward, where it is locked with each of two gusset 
plates between flat dies of each of two 200-kva 
standard Federal welders. When so located, the 
operator used both hands in pressing two over- 
head buttons, as in Fig. 5, causing each of the 
two welders to close and make 10 projection 
welds on each gusset plate. 

After these welds are made and dies open, 
the fixture is pulled back, turned 180° and moved 
inward again to repeat the welds on the second 
pair of gusset plates. Then the fixture is moved 
out, unloaded and reloaded for the next cycle. 
With this arrangement,,50 bases an hour are 
assembled by one operator. 

Cabinets that fit on the base just described are 
made from wide sheets that are blanked, pierced 
and flanged in presses and then are converted 
into wraparounds in a tangent bender, leaving 
a vertical overlap near one corner. This overlap 
is roll-spot welded in the Federal welder. Fig. 6. 
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Structurals for 3000°F service— 


Jet engines push 


By Willard M. Boam 


Asst. Project Engineer 

Materials and Processes Research Div. 
Wright Aeronautical Div., 
Curtiss-Wrght Corp. 

Wood-Ridge, N. J. 


Molybdenum's high melting temperature, 4750°F, and thermal con- 


ductivity seven times austenitic stainless steel, make it a prime target 


for study by metallurgists. Aircraft engine designers want to use 


molybdenum and its alloys as structurals in gas turbine and ramjet 


engines. Molybdenum alloys can be fabricated by welding. Helium 


shielded tungsten electrodes were used in tests. If stresses are not 


excessive, these alloys can be used in the 3000°F range. Poor oxida- 


tion resistance at high temperature is a headache. For sound welds, 


air and other sources of oxygen must be excluded. Weld reinforce- 


ment is needed on parts which are stretched or formed after welding. 


Welds with good room temperature ductility have not been made. 


—— in molybdenum and its alloys as a 
structural material for high temperature use 
has increased rapidly since the development 
of gas turbine and ramjet engines which oper- 
ate at temperatures beyond the capacity of 
present heat resistant alloys. Stainless steels 
melt in the range of 2500° to 2600°F. Molyb- 
denum has a melting point of 4750°F. anc 
about seven times the thermal conductivity of 
austenitic stainless steel. Because of these 
unique properties molybdenum has a wide po- 
tential use in this field. 

Lack of oxidation resistance at high temper 
atures is the most serious shortcoming of 
molybdenum and work to develop suitable 
coatings is progressing rapidly. Fabrication 
will depend largely on development of welding 
techniques which can be applied to complicated 
sheetmetal structures. Although mechanical 
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assembly of sheetmetal details is successful, 
excessive weight and certain design restric- 
tions usually result. 

The most useful atmosphere and elevated 
temperature properties of unalloyed and al- 
loyed molybdenum now available are obtained 
in the as-rolled condition. Even stress reliev- 
ing just below the recrystallization temper- 
ature will reduce the ultimate tensile and yield 
strength about 10 pet. 

Recrystallization results in relatively low 
tensile properties and imparts a brittleness 
apparent when the material is subjected to 
shock loading a atmospheric temperature. How- 
ever, if the load is applied slowly, recrystal- 
lized molybdenum will display greater ductility 
than the as-rolled material. Recent alloy devel- 
opments have resulted in higher recrystalli- 
zation temperatures and increased the useful 
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"A weld with appreciable room 
temperature ductility has never 
been obtained..." 


temperature range for material which may be 
highly stressed above about 2000°F. 

If stresses are not excessive, molybednum 
and its alloys may be used successfully in the 
3000°F. range. Service in this range would 
in itself cause recrystallization regardless of 
the composition or original condition of the 
material. 

In welding molybdenum all air and other 
source of oxygen be excluded from the weld. 
The metal’s high melting point and thermal 
conductivity must also be considered. The lat- 
ter property introduces problems somewhat 
similar to those encountered when welding 
copper and aluminum. The weld bead and 
adjacent heat affected parent metal will have 
properties typical of recrystallized metal re- 
gardless of the original condition of the mate- 
rial and may be unsuitable for some appli- 
cation. 

Weldability of available Mo-W, Mo-V, Mo-Ti 
and Mo-C€b alloys were studied. These alloys 
have generally superior high temperature 
properties, higher recrystallization tempera- 
tures and may be more suited than pure mo- 
lvybdenum for most applications. The material 
used for all welding tests was in the form of 
1/16-in. thick sheet rolled from arc cast ingots 
produced by Climax Molybdenum Co. 

Machine butt welds using an inert gas 
shielded tungsten electrode were made. Helium 
was used as the shielding gas in preference 
to argon because of the greater heat produced 
at the are and the resulting narrow weld bead. 









FIG. 1—Weld microstructure of a 1.0 V-Mo alloy. Etchant: 
10g KsFe(CN).-+ 10g KOH + 100cc H20. 1000X. 
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FIG, 2—Weld microstructure of commercially pure molyb- 
denum. Etchant: 10g KsFe(CN)« + 10g KOH + 100ce H.O. 
1000X. Oxygen must be excluded for good welds. 


Welding current and machine travel speed re- 
quired to give satisfactory penetration depend 
largely on the fixtures and chills used and, to 
a lesser degree, on the mass of the material 
being welded. Amperage and travel speed set- 
tings for a particular setup can be readily 
established by trial. 

Butt welds have been made successfully both 
with and without filler wire additions. Use of 
filler wire lessens the need of highly accurate 
fit-up of details and reinforces the weld. Weld 
reinforcement is needed on parts which are 
stretched or formed after welding. Welds made 
without filler wire additions, although gener- 
ally sound and showing no greater tendency 
toward weld cracking, were inadequate for sev- 
eral parts which required severe sizing after 
welding. 

A molybdenum weld with appreciable room 
temperature ductility has never been obtained 
and remains the most difficult problem for 
the welding engineer. 





FIG. 3—Bends of 180° are made satisfactorily at 400° F 
with sound welds in all base metals tested. 
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Exact cause of the brittleness is not known, 
although it appears the lack of ductility in the 
weld and heat affected zone may be caused by 
oxides and/or carbides in the grain boundaries. 
Which of these causes exerts the greatest in- 
fluence on weld ductility is not known. 

Complete exclusion of air from the molten 
weld puddle is a must for high quality welds. 
Shielding characteristics of many.commercial 
tungsten are torches are not entirely adequate 
for welding molybdenum and to assure com- 
plete shielding of the weld special nozzles had 
to be designed. Not all torches are unsatis- 
factory but shielding characteristics of the 
torch should be evaluated before attempting to 
weld molybdenum. 

Incomplete shielding resulting from poor 
torch design, too rapid welding speed and im- 
proper cleaning of material is indicated by 
gross weld porosity, readily detectable by x-ray 
examination. Since oxygen pick-up and resultant 
porosity are believed to be contributing causes 
of weld brittleness, these must be closely con- 
trolled. 

Oxygen analysis of welds made under opti- 
mum welding conditions have indicated no 
pick-up of this gas occurred during welding. 
The occasional presence of porosity in spite of 
controlled welding conditions indicates some 
residual oxygen in the base metal may be a 
source of difficulty. Freedom from porosity is 
desired where the weld is to be subjected to a 
forming operation. Results from _ protective 
coating evaluation tests have indicated porosity 





















































































































FIG. 4—Tube made from 1/16-in. sheet, rolled to size ond 
“elded along the longitudinal joint. 
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in the weld near the surface may be detrimen- 
tal to effectiveness of the coating. 

All materials investigated were deoxidized 
by carbon and consequently were susceptible 
to carbide precipitation in the weld and heat 
affected zone. The continuous network of car- 
bides shown in Figs. 1 and 2 is not unusual 
and may be generally expected to be present 
in the weld area. The detrimental effect of 
this condition is well known and methods of 
altering the mode of carbide precipitation 
should be extensively investigated. Addition 
of certain elements to the weld could possibly 
influence the precipitation of carbides. Boron, 
for example, has been found to be instrumental 
in preventing formation of a continuous car- 
bide network in cast molybdenum, and may 
have a similar effect if added to the weld. 


Epidemics of cracking 


Use of carbon as the deoxidizer in car cast 
molybdenum, from the standpoint of weld- 
ability, is open to question. Other elements 
may deoxidize satisfactorily without undesir- 
able formation of carbides. Climax Molybdenum 
has been investigating deoxidization of molyb- 
denum with aluminum and further welding in- 
vestigations on this material are in progress. 

Although the welding procedures employed 
generally produce satisfactory results, occa- 
sional epidemics of weld cracking are en- 
countered. In some instances it is possible to 
trace the history of the heat and correlate 
welding difficulties with poor yield in forging 
and rolling. The yield of sheet material from 
one Ti-Mo ingot, for example, was extremely 
small and as might be expected the welding 
difficulties were great. 


Welds ductile at 400°F 


The sheet was severely laminated and re- 
sulted in numerous weld cracks which propa- 
gated into the base metal. Variations in carbon 
content and residual oxygen, although within 
limits for successful forging and rolling are 
also believed to have a marked effect on the 
welding characteristics. Residual oxygen, in 
particular should exert a more detrimental in- 
fluence on the ductility of a weld with its 
relatively large, as-cast grains than on fine 
grained, wrought material. 

None of the welds, regardless of base metal 
composition, shows any appreciable ductility 
at room temperature. However, at 400°F welds 
of the materials tested become ductile. Fig. 3, 
for instance, indicates the extent to which a 
welded piece may be bent at this temperature. 
It should be noted that 400°F does not repre- 
sent the minimum temperature at which duc- 
tility may be restored, since there is evidence 
of a substantial reduction in brittleness at 
temperatures as low as 300°F. Determination 
of minimum temperature required to obtain 
some set bend angle may be a suitable method 
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“Work on welded structural parts 
has been confined to .. . tubes, 
burner nozzles, gutters...’ 





FIG. 5—Tubes | in. in diam and 3 in. long were made from 
each material. Parts were rolled to size, welded. 


for evaluating relative alloy ductility. In light 
of this favorable response to temperature all 
assemblies subjected to forming after welding 
are maintained at a minimum temperature of 
400°F during the operation. 

The effect of welding upon room temperature 
physical properties of the base material is sub- 
stantial. Molybdenum in the as-rolled condi- 
tion will have an ultimate tensile strength of 
about 96,000 psi at room temperature. Recrys- 
tallization will lower the tensile strength to 
approximately 68,000 psi. A welded specimen 
with a good quality weld will have a tensile 
strength of about 53,000 psi. Failure generally 
occurs in the recrystallized parent metal of the 
heat affected zone. At temperatures above the 
recrystallization range the strength differential 


~NEW BOOKS——— 


“The Story of The Mushets,* by Fred M. Os- 
born. This story of men, of David Mushet 
and his son Robert Forester Mushet, describes 
the trials and tribulations of two of England’s 
pioneer steelmakers. David Mushet, at the 
turn of the 19th century, helped usher in a 
new era in steel. In 1863 his “Papers on 
Iron and Steel” were judged among the most 
valuable original contributions to iron manu- 
facture presented to that time. Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons, Ltd., Parkside Works, Edinburgh. 
$2.94. 195p. 
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FIG. 6B—A 6-in. diam nozzle welded from sheetmetal has two 
conical sections and a flange. Critical dimensions were held 
by sizing operation after welding. 


between a welded and unwelded component 
will probably be negligible. 

Attainment of ductile welds consistently ap- 
pears to be controlled as much by techniques 
employed for producing molybdenum as by 
welding procedure. Development of a melting 
technique capable of producing molybdenum 
with an absolute minimum of residual oxygen 
and eliminating carbon as the deoxidizer would 
undoubtedly simplify the welding problem. 

Preliminary work on welded structural parts 
has been confined to fabrication of tubes of 
various sizes, burner nozzles, flame gutters and 
similar components. One of the larger tubes, 
Fig. 4, was made from 1/16-in. sheet, rolled 
to size and welded along the longitudinal joint. 
Tubes 1 in. in diam and 8 in. long, Fig. 5, were 
made in like manner from each of the materials 
investigated. A 6 in. diam nozzle welded from 
sheetmetal is shown in Fig. 6. This part con- 
sists of two conical sections and a flange. 
Critical dimensions are maintained by a sizing 
operation after welding. 


“Design Manual for the Repair of Aluminum 
Alloy Structures.” This handy 6 x 9 manual 
shows with picture and text the right way t 
make repairs on aluminum structures, especi- 
ally as applied to aircraft. Each of the more 
than 70 repair items, skin, extrusion, rolled 
section, tubings, etc., has been accurately de- 
signed and stress analyzed. Pertinent data 
on materials of construction, heat treats, 
finishes and shop processes and engineering 
tables are included. Johnson Research (orp. 
Bethpage. $3.50. 208 p. 
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World's Largest Multiple-Head 
Super-Precision Cylindrical Grinders 


The diagrams below show a few of the 

many combination settings of Grinding- 

Spindle positions, suggesting the great 
versatility of these unique grinders: 


Simultaneous grinding of both raceways of 63” Biangular-type precision 
roller bearings with Frauenthal Grinder 


Now you can do impossible” 
precision grinding jobs with 


FRAUENTHAL GRINDERS 


You can grind diameters and parallelism of faces on big parts, with 


Frauenthal Grinders, to the close tolerance of .0002” consistently 

.and produce angular accuracy of less than .0005” tolerance 

in/2" for flatness, squareness, concentricity, roundness and taper. 

Uniformity of precision is assured. Investigate FRAUENTHAL 
¢ 5 


lultiple-Head Super-Precision Cylindrical Grinders. 


N10 STANDARD SIZES © ALL SIZES MADE TO ESSENTIAL J. 1. C. SPECIFICATIONS 
SERIES 1800 | SERIES 2000 | SERIES 2200 


TABLE SIZES | 30” | 36” | 42” | 4a” | 60” | 72’ "| 120” | 130” | 140” 


MAXIMUM SWING | 56” "| ge” | S67 oe" ft 08" "1 130” | 140” | 150” 


Ask for Bulletin 


FRAUENTHAL Division 


THE KAYDON ENGINEERING CORP. 


730 WEST SHERMAN BOULEVARD * MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
* GRIND OUTSIDE © INSIDE *\ and FACES SIMULTANEOUSLY 
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When you specify 
Blake & Johnson Stove Bolts — 
or any other Blake & Johnson 
fastenings—you know that they 
will provide the quickest appli- 
cation, the greatest holding 
power, the soundest economy 
for your particular needs. The 
complete Blake & Johnson line 
includes slotted as well as Phil- 
lips head machine screws, tap- 
ping screws, Twin-Fast® wood 
screws, special headed prod- 
ucts; machine screw nuts, riv- 
ets, chaplets, wire forms, and 
automatic screw machine prod- 
ucts...in steel, brass, or other 
alloy metals. 


Write for new catalog > 


MACHINE SCREW 


TAPPING SCREW 


cb 
G 
tb 





TWIN-FAST SCREW 





SPECIAL WIRE FORM 


AUTOMATIC SCREW 
MACHINE PRODUCT 


MACHINE SCREW NUTS 
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SINCE 1648 


WATERVILLE 48, CONNECTICUT 





—Free Publication s—_ 
Contin ued 


Contour forminc 

The advantages of the ath Uni- 
versal Contour Former ind Radia] 
Draw Former are described jp a 
new 32-p. booklet. The new Publica. 
tion shows how flanged parts can be 
formed without wrinkles and how 
extrusions are contoured to shape 
without sacrificing any part of the 
cross section. It also explains how 
parts are formed tangentially py 
stretch or compression forming on 
only one die. Cyril Bath Co. 


For free copy circle No. 14 on posteard, p, 153 


Grinding attachment 


Maneuverability of the portable 
grinder and the utility of the abra. 
sive belt have been combined in q 
new belt grinding attachment out- 
lined in a recent 4-p. folder. The 
attachment, available in two sizes, 
consists of a contact wheel, a sup- 
porting arm mechanism and an 
idler pulley which supports and 
aligns the abrasive belt. Designed 
specifically for use on Buckeye hori- 
zontal grinders, the attachment 
may be used with other makes of 
grinders of the proper type and 
speed. Buckeye Tools Corp. 

For free copy circle No. 15 on postcard, p. 1533 


Corrosion resistance 

Anyone concerned with the prob- 
lem of preventing corrosion will be 
interested in a new 44-p catalog on 
the Insul-Matie Corp. of America’s 
Gilsonite base protective coatings 
The coatings are used mainly to 
prevent corrosion of _ industrial 
equipment, especially in chemically 
contaminated atmosphere, to water 
proof buildings and to act as 4 
weather or vapor barrier vel 
thermal insulation. Also treated 10 
the booklet is a special cork-filled 
coating which performs the double 
function of insulation and corte 
sion prevention. Jnsulmatic Corp. 


of America. ' 
For free copy circle No. 16 on postcard, P- 18 


Handling attachments 
Special-purpose additions for hasi¢ 
materials handling machines ** 
described in a new catalog. The at 
tachments, tools and accessories 
covered in the booklet ar reported 
to lower the cost and increase ™ 


ease of handling. Hyster ©. 


, 5S 
For free copy circle No. 17 on pe card, D:! 
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Large-capacity machine grinds threads, worms 



















































ble New style 36 precision thread speed to table feed can be changed 
i. grinder has flexibility, accuracy, by means of change gears to pro- 
¥ and automatic cycles that speed duce various leads. Right or left 
" production work. It grinds single hand threads may be ground simply 
The or multiple threads, left or right by positioning a lever. Several 
103, hand, in omy pitch from 1 to 128 types of diamond dressers may be 
- threads per in. It can be used with used on the grinder. Ez-Cell-O 
3 single or multiple-rib grinding Corp. 
* wheels. Relation of work spindle For more data circle No. 18 on postcard, p. 153. 
ned 
ori: Mf New 500 Ib per hr production heat-treating unit 
- Automatic sealed atmosphere and Quench tank is direct-connected to 
A< temperature control from heat the heating chamber, separated by 
a0¢ TM through quench are features of a an automatic airdraulic-operated 
ig Ma tew medium sized heat-treating intermediate door. Cooling or 
unit. Model T-500 is available for quenching is handled in controlled 
electric or gas-fired operation. atmosphere. Work is transferred 
Ob Automatic transfer of work from from heat to quenching chamber 
ll be ; without breaking the atmosphere 
eat through the quenching, or . 
ie ooling cycle, is another feature. eee ore regenera = 5 
ica’s or more data circle No. 19 on postcard, p. 153. 
ings 
y om One-person installation from one side of work 
al Savings in time can be realized on and exceptional strength and pull- 
ad oth maintenance and manufactur- together. They are approved by 
a me assembly jobs through use of the Armed Forces; and can be used 
ia blind Lockbolts. These blind fast- where aluminum rivets do not pos- 
ed in ee a er by one person sess sufficient strength. Blind Lock- 
‘li. se cman eee rer bolts are available in 4 and 5/16- 
outleM ors having ; ee e as oe in. diameter. Huck Mfg. Co. 
orte- g a positive sw aged lock For more data circle No. 20 on postcard, p. 153. 
Corp . 
Drill press offers greater accuracy, capacity 
ai Vutstanding features of a new double row bearing at bottom; 
ts ‘In, heavy-duty general purpose Vernier depth stop with control ac- 
basic vi press include: massive con- curate to 0.001 in.; 6% in. spindle 
. are a to take full advantage of travel for bigger work capacity. 
he at: ee greater tool and job ca- The machine tool drills to 18%4-in. 
sories ons drive spindle supported by circle; drills 34 in. in steel, 1 in. in 
ore sealed-for-life ball bearings; cast iron. Clausing Div. Atlas 
ve the ae » precision ground spindle Press Co. 
4 ated fy from quill by a sealed- For more data circle No. 21 on postcard, p. 153. 
|p. Ist ‘or-life ball bearing at top and a Turn Page 
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New Equipment——M\ 


Continued 


One hundred twenty cylinder blocks 
per hr at 100 pct efficiency can be 
produced on a new 19-station ma- 
chine tool. One station is for load- 
ing; ten are for drilling, boring, 
reaming, countersinking and spot- 
facing; two are for gaging; one 
is for cleaning; four are idle and 
one is for unloading. Hydraulic 


An ac electromagnetic pump with 
no moving parts pumps liquid 
metals and other low resistance 
conducting fluids at temperatures 
to 1000°F. Pump can be used to 
move any conducting fluid that has 
a specific resistance equal to or less 
than stainless steel (approximately 











Special machine tool produces V8 cylinder blocks 


and electrical construction is to 
JIC standards. Locating, clamping, 
positioning and transferring ay. 
accomplished hydraulically, 4 
Cross machine tool control ypit 
automatically stops the machine 
when any tools need changing, Pre. 
set tools are on the job for use 


when needed. Cross Co. 
For more data circle No. 22 on postcard, p, 153. 


Electromagnetic pump for moving molten metal: 


90 microhm-cm). It operates op 
the principle that a current-carry- 
ing conductor in a magnetic field js 
acted on by a force. In this case 
the fluid serves as the conductor. 
so that when current and flux are 
properly applied, pumping occurs. 
General Electric Co. 

For more data circle No. 23 on postcard, p, 153, 


Air drill unit has universal application in setup 


The Gurmendi air powered drill 
unit features full control of stroke 
and speed of feed; positive adjust- 
ment for forward and _ return 
strokes to and from work; sim- 
plicity of operation and mainte- 





A larger companion furnace offers 
the same quality features as the 
standard VK-6 model. Chamber di- 
mensions are 10x6x18 in. The 
VK-7 has heating elements of 6.5 
kw capacity, at 220 v single phase, 
on all four sides of the chamber 
and in the door. This provides 





nance. Stroke is a full 2 in. with 
controlled feed of 1% in. effected 
by unique hydraulic monitor which 
takes the “sponginess” out of air. 
Alkon Products Corp. 
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Larger bench furnace heat treats to 2000°F 


even heat distribution and close 
temperature uniformity. Embed- 
ded design protects element wire 
against atmospheric attacks an¢ 
mechanical breakage. A complete 
package includes furnace, wired and 
mounted control panel. Cooley Blec- 
tric Mfg. Corp. 
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IT’S NEW! CHEK-SPEK 


HERE’S TURCO’S NEW\ DEVELOPED FROM 
PRODUCTION-LINE TURCO’S FLEXIBLE 
METHOD OF FLAW DY-CHEK PROCESS. 
LOCATION...SIMPLE, ACCEPTED BY 
SAFE & ACCURATE. THE AIR FORCE... 
SAVES YOU AND BY THE NAVY 
MONEY & TIME! a. 
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WORLD’S FASTEST 
FLAW LOCATION 
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METHODS 
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WELDING FOREMEN STATE 


LASTING VISIBILITY OF 
FLAW INDICATIONS > 
PERMITS ECONOMICAL 
RE-WORKING AT YOUR 

CONVENIENCE. 


ANA el 





RE-WORK WELDERS SAY 


MAKES EACH J08 
EASIER BECAUSE WE } 
CAN SEE WHERE * 
THE DEFECTS ARE! 
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Outstanding performance in turn- 
ing, facing and shaping, as well 
ys boring of large diameters is 
caimed for a new clamp-on turn- 
ing tool known as Heiti-Cut. The 
tool consists of a rugged alloy steel 
shank which holds carbide blanks. 
\ethod employed for holding the 





Air movers can be put close enough 

welding operations to remove 
practically all fumes and sparks, 
discharging them into the upper 
atmosphere of the building. They 
are 3 ft long, with total weight of 
5 lb largely in the base so that they 
sand readily in almost any posi- 

























Removing heat discoloration from 
welded seams is possible with a 
new electrolytic process, that is 
simple and inexpensive to set up 


with 










































Turning tool takes extra large cuts 


Air movers remove welding fumes and sparks 


Electrolytic process cleans welded seams 


blanks achieves maximum rigidity 
while providing for maximum car- 
bide tip usage. A two-way blank- 
positioning adjustment allows a 
greater portion of the blank to be 
used before it must be discarded. 
DoAll Co. 
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tion. Flexibility in handling the 
device on the job makes it easy to 
use outside or inside large weld- 
ments. The self-contained devices 
remove 4 to 6 cu ft of air per sec 
when operating on 20 to 30 lb air 
pressure. Mine Safety Appliance Co. 
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stepdown transformer, and a solu- 
tion of 50 pet phosphoric acid. Dis- 
colored weld seams can be treated 
at rates of 2 to 4 fpm. The proc- 
ess leaves the weld area clean and 
bright, free of discoloration and 
light scale. Armco Steel Corp. 
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occupy little more room than a 
standard fixed speed motor. Type 
VA-C Varidrive is made in %, ¥, 
U. S. Electrical 
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YOUR PEOPLES 


” and operate. An alternating cur- 
i rent power source is used. Equip- 
ment consists of a short length of 
5.158, Meee rod, some rubber tubing, 
electrical wiring clamps, a small 
iow control dial changes motor speed 
nbed- ME'Ngle phase variable speed motor 
wire MaEP'OVides speeds in a 10:1 ratio 
an with the range from 4 to 10,000 
plete Hom. Speeds are changed without y and 34 hp. 
d and topping by turning a control dial. Motors, Ine. 
Elec hese compact lightweight motors 
= ermit use of 110 or 220 v. They 
al 
= CHIEF INSPECTORS REPORT PRODUCTION SUPTS. SAY 
KEEPS ACCEPTABLE ELIMINATES INSPECTION 
\ PARTS MOVING...ONLY BOTTLENECKS. PERMITS 
fe ] SUSPECTED PARTS GO ONE MAN TO CHECK AS 
; 0 TRAINED INSPECTORS. MANY PARTS PER HOUR 
! SIMPLIFIES EVALUATION, AS HE CAN PICK UP 
J CUTS DEPARTMENT AND PUT DOWN! 
/ 
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PLANT MANAGERS REPORT 
SAVES IN-SHOP-HANDLING 
TIME. PERMITS IN- 
PROGRESS INSPECTIONS. 
AN EXCELLENT RECEIVING 
DEPARTMENT = 
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Turco Products, Inc.. Dept. 103 
832 East 62nd St., 
Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me your latest informa- 
tion on the world’s fastest flaw loca- 
tion methods—flexible [_] Dy-Chek, 
or the production-line tool ["] Chek- 
Spek, (check one or both). No obk- 


gation, of course. 


NAME 


| TITLE 


Simply staple coupon 
to company letterhead 


em ee ee ee ee ae ae ae ea ae ae ee we es 





HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES 


160 


FORGING 
AND 
COGGING 
PRESS 





This big hydraulic press is designed and built for continuous 
heavy duty operation at high speeds. In die forging and ingot 
cogging, in addition to general press service of forming, 
forcing, upsetting and impact extrusion of all metals, this 
press is virtually unaffected by fatigue of impact shock, 
hydraulic surges, rapid stress reversals and similar factors. 
Supplied in 1500 and 3000 ton capacities, the press is down- 
working, and accumulator operated. 


Press control is accomplished by a patented R. D. Wood 
system, permitting a sensitivity of operation heretofore 
unattainable. Pressure and speed are perfectly controlled; 
instantaneous stopping or reversal of the stroke is possible at 
any point. Write for complete information. 






EST. 1803 


INTENSIFIERS 





—New Equipmen: 


Continued 


Diamond wheel lap 


Life of cutting tools are claimed 
to be increased from 3 to 6 times 
and sharp, finish-lapping cutting 
edges obtained through use of 4 
new method of wheel lapping. 
Spectrum diamond lapping com. 
pound in any desired grit size, pro. 
duced from pure virgin diamonds. 
is applied to special Spectrum lap- 
ping wheel. The wheels are made 
from materials that retain their 
shape and wear indefinitely. They 
are interchangeable on all too 
grinders. Kits contain diamond 
compound, lapping wheel, lapping 
oil, applicator and wheel charging 
roller. Penn Scientific Products (o. 
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Welding slope control 
For exacting critical welding appli- 
cations involving aluminum, mag- 
nesium, and dissimilar metals, use 
of a new control accessory is 
recommended whenever MIL-W- 
6860 specifications must be met. 
Synchronous precision control with 
positive and negative slope control 
has been certified and is capable of 
qualifying a machine on single 
phase. This control provides 7B 
and 9B sequence timer, phase shift 
heat control and slope control de- 
signed to give a slope of the cur 
rent at the beginning of weld time 
a fixed level heat current value dur- 
ing a portion of the weld, and de 
cays the current at the end of the 
weld. Weltronic Co. 
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Packaging a lathe 


Anew packaging technique for the 
protection and shipment of a 3600- 
lp engine lathe is said to save 50 
to 75 pet in costs and 55 pct in 
weight of the package. Sheets of 
heavy solid fiber are stapled to a 
simple wooden frame bridging the 
enter of the lathe and attached to 
he wood skid on which the lathe 
rests. A lid is stapled and tacked 
to the top portion of the fiber and 
wood frame. Result is a stream- 
lined, dust resisting package peaked 
n the center to shed showers that 
might fall during. transportation. 
Container can be assembled by two 
men in 30 min. Principle is adapt- 
able to machine tools of varying 
sizes. Gaylord Container Corp. 
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Deep hole drilling 


An automatic deep hole drilling 
init using the step-by-step feeding 
rinciple can be installed on most 
rill presses. It is mounted abov 
that it does not 

Its cycle begins by 
apid approach to the work, stop- 
bing 1/32 in. above it. Second 
yele feeds the drill into the work 
at an infinitely variable drill feed 
‘peed and to a depth of step vary- 
ing from 1/32 to 5% in. Next cycle 
* an automatic rapid retraction 
‘rom the work to prevent chips 
‘topping back into the hole. This 
allows coolant to enter partially 
trilled hole. Cycle of operations is 
repeated until pre-determined depth 
ioc been reached, when the 
ithdraws from hole and ma- 


chine shuts j . 
ine Shuts itself off. General Pa- 
tine Cor) 
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For safer assemblies 
use the dependable 


extra 


strength 


of Cleveland High Carbon 
Heat Treated Cap Screws 


e@ For assembly jobs needing fasteners of high tensile strength, it 
pays you to use popular Cleveland High Carbon Heat Treated Cap 
Screws—those accurately formed, extra strong screws. They’re 
toughened by heat treating—but that’s not the whole story of their 
dependable holding quality. They’re notably stronger because made 
of high carbon steel by the Cleveland-developed Kaufman Double 
Extrusion Process of cold forging—a method that assures you fasten- 
ers in which the steel’s grain flow conforms to the contour of the 
screw. Controlled high temperature hardening and drawing give 
them the extra benefits you expect from heat treated parts. Be sure to 
specify and buy Cleveland High Carbon Heat Treated Cap Screws. 


CLEVELAND 5 QZ FASTENERS 
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tapping machines 






screw 






Check with Cleveland first if you 
have a tapping problem. Cleve- 
land engineers have solved 
hundreds of problems like these. 


For a munitions maker we designed a Cleveland 
Tapper which taps two 20MM shells per machine 
stroke at the rate of 1180 pieces per hour. It uses 
a stroke of ‘%” cutting at a spindle speed of 
420 RPM at 68 SFM with a tapping cycle of 36 
turns or 5.1 seconds plus 1.0 second for the table 
index. 








complete accuracy. 


ROCKET PARTS 





Cleveland engineers designed and built a Cleve- 
land Tapper which turns out 3.5 rocket bodies 
at the rate of 100 pieces per hour. Cleveland 
Tappers are saving priceless man hours on de- 
fense and civilian production jobs. 


Mr. Lead Screw says: 


tt Only a Cleveland Tapper offers you ALL 
TI the features you want... Quickly changed 
— spindle speeds... Heat treated alloy spin- 
| ss dles... Precision depth control...Super 

= sensitive clutch ... Positive coolant and 
lubricant supply. Check with Cleveland 
First if you need to do Tapping, Thread- 


\ } ing, Chamfering, and Core Drilling. 
Ae Write for Catalog R-/2. 


THE CLEVELAND TAPPING MACHINE CO. 


aie 


A Subsidiary of AUTOMATIC STEEL PRODUCTS 
CANTON 6, OHIO 





nr 
" 


For a leading appliance manufacturer Cleveland 
engineers designed a Cleveland Tapper to tap 
four 10-24 and one 6-32 holes in the top face 
of the main casting and five 10-24 and two 8-32 
holes in the bottom face... 
ously all with lead screw controlled spindles for 


both sides simultane- 





When you write for your 
catalog ask us to include 
acopy of the CLEVELAND 
PRODUCTION TAPPING 
GUIDE. 









—New Equipmenr 


Continued 


Expendable pallets 


A strong fiber pallet of unusually 
light weight reduces physical labor, 
speeds packaging and expedite, 
handling and storage of material 
It is economically priced ang 
adaptable to various loading cop. 
ditions. Units may be utilize 
with palletizing adhesive or the 
material strapping method of bing. 
ing the load. Pallets are made of 
honeycomb material, faced on either 
side with heavy kraft. Legs, nine 
per pallet, are 8x8 in. square, with 
crushing strength of 60 psi. Ip- 
tended to be expendable, tests have 
proven that additional trips have 
been made with this pallet. Fiber. 
Weld Corp. 
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Anode basket 


Use of scarce, costly anode metals 
is made possible by the new For- 
cite anode basket. It is designed 
for efficient, complete solution of 
scrap or ball anode material and 
may be used in nickel, and copper 
lead, and all cyanide baths. Fabri- 
cated from reinforced steel, the 
basket is coated with an inert, in- 
sulating material. Contact is made 
by perfectly shielded, inert graphite 
blades the entire depth of the 
basket and coupled to the anode 
bars. Baskets are 24 or 30 in 
long. R. O. Hull & Co. 


For more data circle No, 35 on postcard, p. 15). 


Car wheel boring tool 


New three-in-one car wheel boring 
tool prevents bar deflection and 
machine damage when boring cored 
hub wheels. A set of extra cul 
ters located between the first 
roughing cutters and the final 
finishing cutters provides for co 
tinuous cutter contact in the bore 
during the boring cycle regardless 
of the cored openings in the whet! 
hub. Cutters actually support the 
boring tool in the bore, lending ri- 
gidity to both bar and machive 
ram. This in turn prevents defle 
tion which might cause serious ra” 
distortion and needless breakas? 
of cutters. Davis Boring Tool Dit 
Giddings & Lewis Machin: Tool C0. 


For more data circle No. 36 on postcard. P * 
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° 
Vacuum coating 

Vacuum metallizing equipment is 
now offered with.a 54-ft diam 
tank iter for handling larger 
loads and larger pieces. A variety 
of pumping systems are offered 
which can be tailored to suit the 
customer’s requirements. The sys- 
tem currently offered for maximum 
production consists of two 16-in. 
diffusion pumps, two 16-in. booster 
pumps, and a 200 cfm mechanical 
roughing pump. Reportedly the 
5\)-ft tank can be pumped to coat- 
ing pressures in less than 5 min 
with this pumping system under 
ideal conditions. National Re- 
search Corp. 
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Sine plates 

For close tolerance layout and in- 
spection work on large pieces two 
new sine plates are available in 5 
and 10-in, sizes. Broad working 
surfaces permit difficult checking 
obs to be handled with ease an 
mpound angles can be checked on 
large pieces in conjunction with 
another sine plate or sine bar. A 
three-point base arrangement uses 
two short cylinders, in place of the 
single piece base cylinder common- 
ly employed. Lapped and serrated 
working surfaces are held flat and 
square within extremely close toler- 
ances. DoAll Co. 


For more data circle No, 38 on postcard, p. 153. 


Welder-auxiliary power 
Equipped with complete engine ac- 
cessories and auxiliary apparatus, 
4 new lightweight compact engine- 
driven welder can supply 110 v, 60 
tycle, single-phase power from a 
conventional plug-in outlet. Nomi- 
hal rating of the welder is 200 
amp, 40 v, 60 pet duty cycle with 
‘urrent range from 40 to 250 amp 
in accordance with NEMA stand- 
ards. During off-welding periods, 
auxiliary power of 38 kw at 100 pet 
Power factor or 2 kva at 80 pct 
power factor are available for 
‘ghts and power tools. During 
Welding periods about 300 watts 
auxiliary power is available for 
ights. Westinghouse Electric Co. 
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Welded Mechanical Steel Tubing 


TT 3dha7 4 


—IT PAYS! 


CLUE Lee ae oR 


Detroitz, S"" Michigan 


CARBON STEEL TUBING 
Y" O.D. to 5%" O.D. 


028 to .260 


ey 
CT Ter) A Fabricated Parts 
/ 


STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 
%" O.D. to 3” O.D 


lo .095 wall 
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BREAKS DEADLOCKS 
IN PRODUCTION - - 


Efficient load handling is the key to 
smooth-flowing production. The 
**Series 700’ ‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoist 
lifts a ton 30 feet a minute — shortens 
the handling cycle — gives men time 


to produce more. 


The ‘Load Lifter’ operates at the push 
of a button. Man, load, and hoist are 
safeguarded by steel suspension, 
strong, heat-treated helical gears, pow- 
erful load and motor brakes, and only 


24 volts at the push button. 


Let the dependable fast-acting ‘Load 
Lifter’ wipe out delays and reduce costs 
for*you. Capacities: 2 ton and up; 


single and two-speed control. Write 


for Bulletin 399. 


VRAOH mane 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


B é f ‘'Shaw-B 
Makers of ‘Ash 
Valves, ‘Conso 


nd ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


164 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


x"' Cranes, ‘Budgit' and 
1d Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting special- 
roft' Gauges, ‘Hancock’ 
idated' Safety and Relief Valves, | 


—New Equipment— 


Continued 


Valve drive 

A new gear motor drive gives re- 
ciprocating linear movement of the« 
drive shaft, for operating slidin 
cams, ventilating covers, hatches, 
large windows, floor lifts, doors, 
gates. It is available in ratings 
from ‘4, to 1 hp; can be operated 
either manually or by remote con- 
trol. Janette Electric Mfg. 
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Relining brakes 


New replacement unit consists of a 
brake lining bonded at the factory 
to a metal backing plate. The 
bonded unit can be quickly and per- 
manently attached to practically 
any automotive brake shoe. Instal- 
lation is simple; can be done by 
anyone with ordinary hand tools. 
Mechanical simplicity, safety and 
positive braking action are claimed 
for the new unit. Lock-On Brake 
Lining Corp. 


For more data circle No. 41 on postcard, p. 153. 


Aluminum coating 


An industrial aluminum coating 
can be sprayed without spattering 
objects or surfaces 4 ft or more in 
the background. It dries to a cot- 
tony, non-adhering powder 4 ft of 
travel from the spray gun nozzle. 
Roylac provides a tightly bonded 
corrosion - resistant film with a 
bright aluminum finish, particularly 
effective exposed to acid-type fumes 
and salt or moist air. The material 
is plasticized to provide a film of 
good flexibility and bonding tack. 
Dries in 12 min; can be applied by 
brush. Royston Laboratories. 
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Threadless pipe joint 


A factory assembled pipe coupling 
can be installed in any Piping 
tem in less than 60 sec, 
ported. No thread cutting is yo. 
quired. Pipes to be connected are 
simply inserted into the ends of 
Quik-Joint coupling body and the 
locknuts wrenched to desired tight. 
ness. The result is a tightly sealed 
but flexible joint capable of with. 
standing working pressures up to 
2000 psi. Quik-Joint Mfg. Co. 
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Flaring tools 


Two new flaring tools make 37 
flares on soft steel, copper, alumi- 
num and fully annealed stainless 
steel tubing. Flares made by the 
tools conform to JIC specifications, 
A wide range of sizes of tubing 
can be flared with a single, com- 
pact, lightweight tool. One mode! 
embodies an automatic burnishing 
mechanism which provides a high- 
ly polished finish to the face of the 
flare after it is formed. 
Brass Mfg. Co. 
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Imperia 


Dial test indicator 


Surface flatness, alignment, out of 
roundness, relative heights and |o- 
cations can be accurately deter- 
mined with a new universal dial 
test indicator. Simplified mech- 
anism excludes train of gears, re 
sulting in smoother and more sen- 
sitive action. The instrument is 
lightweight but substantial. Lw- 
kin Rule Co. 


For more data circle No. 45 on postcard, p. 153. 
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Smoke Control: 


instruments help operator keep 
stacks clear, pollution down. 


Boiler instrumentation is an im- 
yortant factor in elimination of 
,ir pollution, Earle C. Miller, Riley 
Stoker Corp., Worcester, Mass., re- 
cently told members of the Air 
Pollution & Smoke Prevention 
Assn. meeting in Cleveland. 

Most plants provide instrumen- 
tation for the operator to control 


air-fuel ratio. In many plants, how- 
ever, the fireman has the job of 
maintaining a clear stack without 
being able to see the stack. Many 
plants are installing periscopes, 
mirrors and smoke recording in- 
struments which give the operator 
a better view of the stack. 

A simple periscope permits the 
perator to observe the density of 
the smoke in a mirror conveniently 
located at the operating floor. This 
simple instrument does much to 
make the operator smoke conscious 
and provides him with an easier 
means of checking his operation, 
Mr. Miller stated. 

A Utiliscope installed experi- 
mentally on a Midwest spreader 
stoker furnace permitted the oper- 
ator to observe distribution of coal 
on the grate. Development of 
smoke within the furnace could be 
bserved well in advance of 
trouble in the stack. 


Cuts 100 hour packaging 
job to 40 hours! 


Used here as a box liner, Angier 
VPI* Wrap gives off a protec- 
tive vapor that permeates the 
area around shiny parts... it 
robs moisture and air of all 
rust-making power. VPI is such 
a simple way to store or ship 
metal that you, too, will dis- 
cover impressive savings. Send 
today for facts that apply to 
your industry. 


This 60% savings 
in packaging time is only part 
of the story. Now that Whitin 
Machine Works — big name in 
textile machinery — has adop- 
ted Angier’s vapor method of 
rust prevention, parts are stored 
or shipped clean to stay clean 
... always ready for instant 
use. What a savings in “de- 
greasing” time and equipment. 


One box of the bottom rollers 
shown above required a full 
hour to “clean’’. With a monthly 
average of 400 boxes, cus- 
tomers have been spared 10 
man-weeks in labor costs. 
Meanwhile, Whitin now pack- 
ages these rollers in six minutes 
instead of fifteen — a monthly 
total of 40 hours instead of 100. 


The Most Experienced Name 
in Vapor Rust Preventives 


*® Vapor Rust Preventive Distributors in Principal Cities 


—— — — —_—_ ——— — ——_ — — — — — —o — — — ae i aoentaedl 
BIG BAND SAW blades—endless 50 foot- 
trs—pile waiting shipment on floor of 
Simonds Steel & Saw Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
925, joined with General Electric atomic- 
‘yarogen elding equipment, operate at 
9h speed and often flex 440 times a min- 


Angier Corp., Framingham 10, Mass. Please send “VPI Facts” as applied to: 


[—) Machinery-Industrial. Metal Work- [—) Electrical Machinery. 
J ing, Farm. Office, Construction —~ Appliances, Products 

[—] Transportion Equipment — Auto, [—) Fabricated Products — 
4 Aireraft, Naval, Railroad, ete J Cutlery, Hardware. ete 


C) Ordnance Equipment 


C) Instruments and clocks. CJ Other 


[_] Steel in process of fabrication. 
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Faster Freight: ACco Road | 


MILLIONS and MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 


RUST DAMAGE 











Automatic switching and retarder eget my, - ing vO 

speed control used in yards. ness, r 

CAUSED Faster freight car handling will cut 7 
EVERY YEAR! result from a new “first” in rail- “aa 
ai ‘ road history—a freight classifica- a 

: a oe tion yard employing both auto- ra 
matic switching and retarder a 






speed control. In use at Air Line 
Yard of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific R.R. Co., in Mil- 
waukee, upwards of 2000 cars per 
day can be classified via push 
button. 

The operator, from a control 
tower which looks out on the en- 
tire yard, can route a freight car 
by gravity from the top of the 
grade where a switch engine has 
pushed it, to any one of 25 tracks. 
By pressing a button he can gov- 
ern the car’s speed. 

Installation of the equipment 
cost approximately $3 million. De- 
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Koen Derusto ~ 


PREVENTS RUST 


LAYOUT OF PUSH-BUTTON freight yard, 
first in history, seen from tower in Milwau- 
kee's Air Line yard. Twenty-five classifica- 
tion tracks have capacity of 1095 cars. 


vices used and the system are the 
product of Union Switch & Signal 
Div., Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 















YOU draw the Shape 


—Page can draw 
the Wire 
Tell us the way you 


want it. We’ll follow your 
specifications. 
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v ». toa ‘ha > ; A ne 
Control I anel 7 he control Cross-sectional areas up to sate 
panel carries a full diagram of the .250” square; widths up to’: ae 
25-track yard layout, with a num- width-to-thickness ratio ae 
DERUSTO has successfully passed all bered button for each classifica- not to exceed 6 to 1. erciv 
tests given by the Pittsburgh Testing tion track, and buttons for each greater 
Laboratory. nt m: 
eae retarder. —— 
DERUSTO comes in standard industrial Cars leave the master retarder DIST 
colors . . . ready for spraying, brushing, at 5 to 15 mph and are controlled to ~ e 

or dipping. eXcee 
re leave the group retarder at speeds — 

@ For FREE SAMPLE and fur- of 3 to 10 mph, depending on how are 
ther information on the Pitts- : Magr 

burgh Leboratory tests, write heavily loaded they are and how 






easily they roll. The grade of the 


eR TE BRONZE tracks after leaving the retarder is 


such that the cars gradually slow a os ya Wee 
TONTKON TUTE | own to sto Poe Coe 
me Tt aa NaS = oe 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 












hot-pre: 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit re 
Suh ¢c i 


Volume Greater—The switching Los Angeles, New York, Philedelphit, 
system permits the Milwaukee Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn 











THe Iron Act 





__Techniecal Briefs 


Road to keep abreast of a mount- 
ing volume of classification busi- 
ness, reduce per diem charges, and 
sut loss or damage in switching 
eration 

“The Milwaukee Road handles 75 
pet of all switching operations in 
the Milwaukee Term inal area 
where it has 45 miles of main track 


RETARDERS SLOW speed of freight car 
loaded with automobile frames as it moves 
over top of gravity hill in Milwaukee Road's 
yord. Note retarders foreground. 





pee ? % 
and 285 miles of industrial and 


yard siding. Forty to 50 trains 
enter or leave the terminal daily. 
First objective of the new system 
is to speed service. 

Improved handling methods 
were made necessary by the recent 
industrial growth of the Milwau- 
kee area. The output of its food, 
machinery, beer, clothing and 
other plants is unique among 
American cities. In 1941 fewer than 
25,000 cars of beer were loaded. In 
1951, more than 50,000 cars of beer 
were loaded in the Milwaukee 
Terminal. 


Navy Develops New Magnets 


A new magnetic material devel- 

4". ped by the Naval Ordnance Labo- 
ratory, White Oak, Md., exhibits a 

ercive force of 3000 oersteds, 
greater than any known perma- 
lent magnetic material. Composed 
bismuth and manganese, the 
lew material has a flux density 
‘xeeeded only by platinum-cobalt 


alloy, 
Magnet 
Metallurgy 


hg Close t 


can be made by powder 
technique, thus insur- 
lerance of complicated 
‘Mapes without machining. Pro- 





‘Uction involves heating powdered 
“alganese and bismuth at 700°C, 
it Pressing the bismuthide at 


WC in a magnetic field. 


Turn to Page 168 
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FABRICATED ALLOYS 


AN ASSEMBLY THAT 
“Gi ta Lift” 


TO AN IMPORTANT 
HEAT TREATING JOB 


Four sets of these Stacking Furnace Baskets were custom-fabricated by 
Rolock to fit pit-type furnaces built by Hevi Duty Electric Company. 
Photo at left shows bottom grid, mesh disc, lift straps and fastening 


keys. Photo at right shows complete assembly ready for furnace. 


They are used by a nationally known manufacturer for hardening at 1850° F. 
Material of basket is type 330 stainless steel. Size, each basket, 28” I.D. x 1234” 
high. To facilitate handling in and out of the furnace the baskets are securely 
fastened together with alloy lift straps and keys. Note fabricated bottom grid 


and mesh disc. All welding is of the highest quality. 


Rolock equipment is engineered to suit the specific job... for maximum 
strength ... for as high a ratio of load to weight as safety permits . . . for 
handling convenience .. . and for low hour-cost through extended service life. 


Our engineering department likes to solve problems. Tell us about yours! 


SEND FOR CATALOG B-8. 


Offices in: PHILADELPHIA * CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT * HOUSTON * CHICAGO ¢ ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS ¢ PITTSBURGH 


ROLOCK INC. + 1362 KINGS HIGHWAY, FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


Yan iam LL 4 


Tae ee la SD 
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Steelmaking: lappi 
teeme 
: Teeming speed and ingot quality In 
. relationship described. teemi 
° Effects of teeming speeds op jp. thick 
. got quality of structural steels ng © 
: were described recently by Dr. sultec 
: L. Reeve of Appleby-Frodingham 
° Steel Co. at the 38th Annual Cop- Bal 
: ference of the British Iron & Stee] balan 
Research Assn. tures 
Where teeming rate was; cop- tende 
trolled by nozzle size rather than — 
throttling, mold filling time first Ime !!@ 
decreased as nozzle wore, then in- “= 
creased as the head of metal in the produ 
ladle fell. ladle « 
The 
Skin Thickness — Influence of gested 
teeming rate upon quality was re- Pe 
lated to properties of the initial Jap °°"! 
skin of the ingot, and the thickness ip of | 
This special purpose A-F Washing Ma- A unique feature is the special type of which had solidified by the time i 
chine was built for one of the nation's A-F Bar Conveyor unit which provides the mold was filled, Dr. Reeve Noz: 
largest automobile plants to remove maximum washing and drying area. ee ba 
. : : stated. 
grease and chips from rocker arm shafts For a discussion of latest metal parts : ngot 
after the machining operation. cleaning methods, write today. Generally, the more quickly the that 
THE ALVEY-FERGUSON CO. 5 Disney St. Cincinnati 9, Ohio mold fell, the thinner this initial thicke: 
e w,..1Ces or representatives in principal cities solid skin, and the greater the dan- then I 
; In tl 
fi. 6-ton 
, : 4 sectior 
_ nozzle: 
partici 
- with vi 
| and wh 
Y = eee 
my Le N43 Range 
Yyf Sa FEEDER HEADS of high speed steel ingots 
YY oaNw EXTRA Syris Above, with solid tiles; below, feeder heads Tank 
poured with recessed tiles. hit fir 
Ane 


\ (B\ -ras7veEr oe a: 


a itoma 
require 
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ger of ingot cracking. This w% 
accentuated by hot steel! and hig! 






Was ab] 



















sulfur-steel. Killed steels wer terns 
r ] oetpeis ! ; 
mm, Hl ‘ usually'worse than balanced stee rol di 
in this respect. ced 

oO e F STEEL COMPANY “tic 

, : : ack was meta 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING ~- PITTSBURGH 30, PA. Surface Troubles — Crack ae bs 

3200 S$. KEDZIE AVENUE + CHICAGO 23, ILLINOIS reduced by slower teeming, ™ am 

Works: Ambridge, Pa. « Chicago, Ill. « Newark, N.J. ¢ Putnam, Conn. steel teemed too slowly ight sur . nt mM 

1g due t ‘Zainst 
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Human Centrifuge: 


Effects on human body of super- 
sonic flight will be studied. 


Human tolerances to accelera- 
tien and a study of physiological 
systems will get first priority in 
research on the recently completed 
human centrifuge. Called the 
world’s largest, the machine is 
operating at the Naval Aviation 


CARBON 

and SULFUR 

ANALYSIS 
TL 










Medical Acceleration Laboratory, 
Johnsville, Pa. 


The centrifuge is powered by 


TWO MINUTE CARBON 






































lapping 
teemed io cold. 
ty In ba! ueced and rimming steels, 
teeming rates affected ingot skin 
5 thickness. In general slower teem- 
ae ng rates and bottom pouring re- 
* sulted in thicker skins. 
am 
7 Balanced Steels—A survey of 
eel balanced steel ingot skin struc- 
tures indicated slower teeming 
tended to thicken the skin of me- 
we dium thick skinned steels but had 
~ little influence on skin thickness 
- of very thin skinned balanced steels 
= produced by a greater degree of 
» ladle de-oxidation. 
The extremely thin skin sug- 
Sa gested an almost complete sup- 
re- pression of rimming action, which 
tial could not be influenced by slowing 
ies up of teeming rate. 
time . . : 
c Nozzle Size—Study of 216 casts 
ie balanced steel sampled for 
ngot corner structure confirmed 
a that small nozzles resulted in 
oa thicker skins and longer blowholes 
ae than larger nozzles. 

In the case of the smaller 4- and 
6-ton ingots used for structural 
sections it appeared that large 
nozzles produced more defectives, 
particularly when in conjunction 
with very hot (or very cold) steel, 
and when sulfur was high. 

Range Finder: 
ingots 
» heads Tank gunners zero in for direct 
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required 








manufac 











targe 


hit first time with new unit. 


tank gun range finder for 


se in the M47 medium tank, per- 


tank gunner to zero in on 
‘t and make his first tar- 
rect hit. The unit, which 
cally sets the gun for the 

distance to target, is 
tured by Airtemp Div. of 


ay ‘irysler Corp., Dayton. 

Airtemp, which now holds three 
is was irge orders for the range finder, 
d hig one able to ship the first unit with- 

wel ‘°months from the time fire con- 
| steels tol division of Army Ordnance 
ced its first order. 

Yptical glass is bonded directly 
‘kv metal mounts without mechani- 
g, but ~ ‘asteners, The entire instru- 
ht sul: ent m be hermetically sealed 
due t “ainst atmosphere. 
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one of the largest vertical de mo- 
tors ever built. The huge General 


OUTSIZE CENTRIFUGE is rotated by di- 
rect connection to 80-ton rotor of a giant 
motor set in base, lower right. Machine is 
located at Naval Air Development Center, 
Johnsville, Pa. 















HUMAN GUINEA PIG sits in gondola of 
centrifuge with hatch open. Wires and in- 
struments record respiration, heart rate, 
blood pressure, heart and brain waves. Car 
can be depressurized to equivalent of 
60,000 ft altitude. 


Electric 180-ton drive has a rating 
of 4000 hp and can develop 16,000 
hp momentarily at 48 rpm. 


Aluminum Gondola—aA spheroi- 
dal aluminum gondola is. suspend- 
ed in double gimbals which can be 
rotated by motors. A man seated in 
the can be somersaulted or 
tipped into any position while he 
is swept around the large circle 
described by the arm. 


car 


DETERMINATOR 


High degree of 
accuracy assured by 
fan cooling gases 
leveling to meniscus 
line, automatically 
maintaining atmos- 
pheric pressure, wide 
Pita ee 
PTA ee 
Accurate within 
0.002% on low range 
Te 








THREE MINUTE 















Nag SULFUR 
\ F DETERMINATOR 


Determination in ac- 
cordance with A.S.T.M. 
specification accuracy 
within 0.002% inorganic 
er organic materials. 
Simple procedure. 











TEMPERATURE 
FURNACE 


Sturdy construction 
with HIGHEST 
QUALITY insula- 
tion. 
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Use 3031D Boats and Zircotubes to 
reduce operating cost of analysis. 


Use Dietert-Detroit Carbon and Sulfur 
Determinators for Economical Analyses 


Write to Dept. S-1 for descriptive literature 


CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
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GROWTH OF A GOOD IDE; 


h 


RAMSET 


TEEL 

number of open hearth furnaces has actually dropped. 
Larger capacities of the newer furnaces tell only part of the 
story. A major factor has been increased efficiency in the use 
of existing equipment. 

Basic Refractories is proud to have contributed to this in- 
creased efficiency through the development of Ramset. Intro- 
duced in 1940 the use of this magnesia ramming mix has 
steadily increased until now over a third of all basic open 
hearths have Ramset bottoms. 


There are three principal reasons why more and more 


PUA E la 


vs, . j > ° 
hHhastc K efracts 1105 Free ofc rated 


845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Dias Clee ite) 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES 
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ENGINEERING 


BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEEL OUTPUT IN TONS 
* 


— 99. 95, 099 
me Ly 

— 78,714,852 

Sea 


production has nearly doubled since 1940, yet the 


rammed hearths are in use: (1) The refractory itself is right 
for the job —constantly improved through Basic research with 
the cooperation of practical steel makers; (2) Ramset rammed 
hearths save time, fuel, labor and brickwork compared with 
the traditional burned-in magnesite; (3) Correct installation 
procedure is supervised by skilled Basic engineers employing 
specially designed equipment. 

We look forward to the continuing opportunity to serve the 
industry with more Ramset bottoms, thus to help produce 
more efficiently the increased tonnage of steel demanded ‘0 
defense and civilian needs. 


Write for free booklet “Underlying Stee!” 
graphic booklet tells the story in words and pictur’ 
of granular basic refractories and their role 


production of open hearth steel. Address Dept. 4 


Hamilton an Montre’ 


AND SUPPLIES, LTD., 
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Markets & Prices 


Banned WSB Recommendation Wilting Economy 


Strike losses soar . . . Big Six sound note of finality . . . The 
union shop still stalling production ... WSB belatedly stripped 
of such non-economic authority . . . Taft-Hartley last hope. 


The sixth week of the steel 
strike finds industry gasping for 
breath—with no hope of early re- 
lease from the steel vacuum. One 
by one manufacturing plants— 
both defense and civilian—are re- 
tirmg from the production pic- 
ure. And still nothing is being 
done to get production started 
again. 

The steel companies and the 
union are as hopelessly deadlocked 
as ever over the non-economic is- 
ue of the union shop. The last 
ecret meeting of the Big Six steel 
ompanies ended with a note of 
finality—they would never surren- 
ler the union shop. 


Finagling—That the union shop 
issue in the steel industry should 
be strangling a good part of the 
). §. economy, including impor- 
ant defense production, is utterly 
idiculous. It is even more ridicu- 
tus because the union case is 
ased on a Wage Stabilization 
board recommendation. In the be- 
inning WSB was not empowered 

rule on such non-economic is- 
es, It got this power only after 
ador “walked out” and President 
Hruman went over former Defense 
lobilizer Charles Wilson’s head. 

nce the controversial steel rec- 
mmendations Congress has 

‘ipped WSB of such powers. An- 
‘her labor “strike” may yet come 
Peainst government stabilization 


only big issue in the 
an be traced to a gov- 


mistake caused by union 
ressure, 


The Damage—The nation’s man- 
‘acturing plants are in a desper- 
Steel losses by the end 

will total 13.2 million 


‘ ° 
ani; 
ve Plight 


uly 10. 


ingot tons. Total losses from 
strikes since World War II are 
now placed at about 40 million 
tons. 

By the end of this week the auto 
industry will be at least 70 pct 
idle. Auto companies are hustling 
feverishly to finish every chassis 
they have started. This is exhaust- 
ing their parts supply lines as well 
as their inventory on hand. Even 
if the steel strike were settled im- 
mediately the auto industry would 
be flat on its face for at least 3 or 
4 weeks. 


Lake ore shipments already lost 
make a supply crisis late next win- 
ter appear certain. Each day of 
lost shipment costs almost 2 days 
of iron ore supply. This is because 
normally the shipping season is 7 
months long. Each day of ore ship- 
ment takes care of 1 day of steel 
production now, plus stockpiling 
5/7 of a day for winter needs. 
Large scale ore movement by rail 
is not feasible. In addition to the 
great expense, the freezing of ore 
in cars has never been overcome. 


False Alarm Steel emergency 
measures short of settling the 
strike are practically worthless. 
The plan to re-open a few selected 
struck plants has been abandoned. 
Though it would have proven very 
costly, steel firms expressed will- 
ingness to go through with it. The 
plan had to be abandoned partly 
because it was not feasible and 
partly because of union bickering 
over what plants should be opened 
and what workers should get paid. 

The union has also sabotaged 
the plan to ship finished steel for 
defense work from struck plants. 
In several cases bitter controversy 
arose over who should handle the 
steel. The union insisted that only 


union men should do this work. 
The companies insisted that the 
regular crews should handle the 
steel—even though some workers 
did not belong to the union. Mean- 
while defense production lines are 
grinding to a halt for lack of steel. 


Only Hope — The only visible 
means of ending the strike is use 
of the Taft-Hartley Law by Presi- 
dent Truman. So far the only hint 
from him is that he will not use it. 
How long he can maintain this po- 
sition in the face of a wilting econ- 
omy remains to be seen. It will be 
recalled that the reason for his 
controversial seizure of the indus- 
try last April the 8th was the 
grave emergency. The emergency 
is even more serious now. 


Outlook Changed—All pre-strike 
predictions of the steel market are 
now out the window. A very tight 
market is now expected into the 
first part of 1953. Steel inventories 
and supply lines have been drain- 
ed. After the strike ends it will 
take at least 2 weeks to resume 
shipments—even to high priority 
customers. On some products new 
business probably can’t be taken 
before the first quarter of 1953. 
This is determined by adding lead 
time, days lost by strike, and pre- 
strike carry-over orders. Large 
sized bars, heavy plates and struc- 
turals, and some oil country goods 
fall in this category. 

Steelmaking o perations this 
week are scheduled at 14.5 pct of 
capacity, up one point. 


Scrap — Despite sporadic sales 
to steel mills still operating, the 
scrap market was becalmed this 
week. A large consumer in Pitts- 
burgh stabilized the market there 
with a purchase of openhearth 
scrap at $40 per ton delivered. This 
pushed up THE IRON AGE scrap 
steel composite to $39.50 from last 
week’s figure of $39.17. 
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Giving a lift to the West 


Tue needs of western industry call for immense quantities of 
Kaiser Steel Pipe ... which is used in a wide variety of ways. 


For example, Kaiser Steel Pipe is required for such diverse uses 
as hydraulic car lifts, pump columns, structural columns, feeder 
lines, residential gas mains, pipelines to transport gas, oil and water. 


Kaiser Steel Pipe is also used for plumbing, heating and venti- 
lating systems in homes, schools, hotels, apartments and factories. 


To meet all these needs, Kaiser Steel produces a complete range 
of pipe as part of its diversified line of steel products... providing 
a nearby, dependable source for industries that serve you. 













It's good business to do business with 


iser Steel 


built to serve the West 











PROMPT, DEPENDABLE DELIVERY AT COMPETITIVE PRICES - plates + continuous weld pipe « electric weld pipe + hot rolled strip + ho! rolled a 
alloy bars +» carbon bars « structural shapes + cold rolled strip + special bar sections * semi-finished steels + pig iron * coke oven by-produc’ 


For details and specifications, write: KAISER STEEL CORPORATION, LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND, SEATTLE, PORTLAND, HOUSTON, TULSA, NEW YORK 
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Price Boost—On the heels of its agreement with the Farm Equipment—Export-Import Bank has agreed to a 
ynion, Pittsburgh Steel Co. tacked a 2.6 pct boost on all finance Brazilian importation of $5 million worth of 


invoices. Effective date of the price hike was June 30. The American-made agricultural equipment. Brazilian distri- 
nerease covers Capehart Amendment allowances up to the bution of this equipment will be confined largely to the 
nereased cost of labor. The company has applied to Office State of Minas Gerais to aid a program of agricultural 
{ Price Stabilization for a total $8.16 increase, but the development. Repayment will be made in ten semi-annual 
agency will consider no such price relief until the end of installments at 4 pct interest. 


the national strike. 

Export Ban Lifted—Exports of synthetic butyl] rubber 

will be permitted during the third quarter for the first 

Railroads Hurt—Effects of the steel strike continued to time in more than 2 years. An export quota of 2500 long 

e felt by the railroads as car loadings during the last tons has been established for this period. 

week in June fell 21 pet behind the same period in 1951. 

\hbout two-thirds of the lost freight resulted from drasti- 
illy reduced shipments of ore, coal and coke. 


Steel Operations 


Coal Hike?——Earnings standard criteria will be applied 
to anthracite coal industry statistics by government price- 
setters to determine whether producers are eligible for a lO0F 
7i¢ per ton increase on smaller sizes. Industry spokesmen 

ave complained that some producers have been forced 

t of business by rising costs. Production of all sizes of 90 
inthracite costs $10.65 per ton on the average, f.o.b. mine, 

dustry claims. If a price boost is granted, price differ- 

tials between No. 1 buckwheat and smaller sizes will be 80 


tinued. 




























> 10 
Scrap Premium—Office of Price Stabilization has estab- oO 
shed a new content basis for premium nickel alloy scrap < 
if effective July 12. Under the new ruling, minimum nickel < 60 
ntent requirement has been set at not less than half of v 
. 1 pet and the maximum at not more than 7 pct. Previously BS 
. OPS had not allowed premium charges for scrap contain- 50 
a ng less than 1 pet or more than 5.25 pet nickel. c 
T. ul 
. oO 
4 More Orders—Backlog of unfilled orders placed with a 40 
ntract. tool and die shops increased during the second a. 
se juarter, resuming an upward trend halted briefly during 
Ig the first quarter. Deliveries from contract tool and die 30 
shops to date are 54 pct ahead of last year’s pace. 
Order Lag — Freight car manufacturers report new 
orders running far behind deliveries. Orders received in 
‘pril and May amounted to 2899 as contrasted to 14,620 10 
veries for the same period. January order backlog of 
251 had been eut to 103,910 on May 1. Builders intend The /ron Age 
tinue production regardless of the order lag and 0 
hope to sell the cars later. J AMJs JAS ON D 
| 
District Operating Rates—Per Cent of Capacity 
__ Week of Pittsburgh | Chicago | Youngstown | Pitadetphia _West Buffalo | Cleveland | Detroit | Wheeling South Ohio River | St.Louis | East | Aggregate 
| 
| sheet me 6.0 7.0 7.0 16.0 | ate 05 | 0.0 39.0* 51.0 3.5 36.5 | 80.0 | 14.0 | 13.5 
8.0 55 | 1.0 | 60 | 20] O08 | 0.0 40.0 50.0 3.5 33.0 33.5 | 14.0 14.5 
oducts 
yoRK a Jan. 1, 1952, operations are based on annual capacity of 108,587,670 net tons. 
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Nonferrous Markets 








Favor New U. S. Aluminum Producers 


Committee strongly opposes Canadian proposal . . . Wants 
nonintegrated newcomers ... W. Va. smelter would meet ap- 
proval...May remove some controls this year—B8y R. L. Hatschek. 


Last week Sen. Burnet R. May- 
bank’s joint watchdog committee 
made its recommendations on the 
subject of purchasing Canadian 
aluminum. It is opposed to getting 
metal from above the border. The 
report was quite outspoken in fav- 
oring new producers in this country 
as the best source of additional 
supplies of the light metal. 


Strong Words—The committee 
advocates “that Defense Production 
Administration devote as much of 
its energy and resourcefulness to 
the establishment of new U. S. pro- 
ducers as it has to the Aluminum 
Co. of Canada proposal.” A combi- 
nation of independent fabricators 
was suggested if a non-integrated 
new producer could not be set up 
for economic reasons. A year’s wait 
was advised before making any de- 
cision on further requirements. 

General flavor of the whole re- 
port was quite optimistic for back- 
ers of Sen. Harley M. Kilgore’s 
plan to build a smelter in his home 
state of West Virginia (see p. 94). 


NPA Considers — Removal of 
controls from aluminum foil, pow- 
der and paste may be the first for 
the light metal. National Production 
Authority is mulling this over with 
industry patting the 
agency on the back for having such 
thoughts. Industry representatives 
are also in favor of decontrolling 


vigorously 


aluminum wire and cable as soon 
as possible. How soon any action 
may be taken is anybody’s guess 
but it should be fairly soon on the 
first named products. 


Current allocations of aluminum 
are at 55 pct of the first half 1950 
base period with up to 75 pct al- 
lowed in certain hardship cases. 
Producers are plugging away at 
NPA to have the basic allotments 
boosted to 85 pct for the fourth 
quarter. 


Rebuild Stockpile — Samuel W. 
Anderson, top aluminum man in 
Defense Production Administra- 
tion, wants the aluminum stockpile 
built up once again. He points out 
that quite a bit of metal was re- 
leased during the extreme shortage 
period late last year and early this 
year. DPA plans call for increasing 
stocks by 15,500 tons in the fourth 
quarter. Mr. Anderson calls this a 
modest start toward replenishing 
the stockpile. 

The industry’s Washington com- 
mittee doesn’t quite see eye to eye 
with Mr. Anderson on the urgency 
of the move. Rather, they proposed 
a delay to first quarter 1953 of the 
new stockpiling effort and qualified 
that by saying it should be delayed 
until second quarter if new plants 
did not meet production schedules 
as planned. They’d also like to see 
the government take _  high-iron 
aluminum until the new plants get 


NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


July 2 July 3 July 4 July 5 
24.50 24.50 24.50 
Copper, Lake delivered 24.625 24.625 24.625 24.625 
Tin, Straits, New York $1.215 $1.215 ; $1.215 
Zinc, East St. Louis 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Lead, St. Louis ...., 15.80 15.80 15.80 15.80 
Note: Quotations are going prices. 


July 8 
24.50 


Copper, electro, Conn. 





better control, eventually replacing 
it with purer stuff. 


Paley on Aluminum — Outlook 
for aluminum in 1975 is optimistic, 
according to the second volume of 
the Paley report. U. S. use of the 
metal may run to 3.6 million tons 
by that time with raw materials 
still in fine shape. But, it said, it 
would still be a good idea to con- 
serve domestic supplies of bauxite. 

Stockpiles of both metal and ore 
were advocated. A long-term tieup 
between government and aluminum 
was forecast. Military demands 
will be running higher than civil, 


Scrap Tariffs — The Senate ani 
House passed a bill extending the 
scrap metal tariff suspension for 
all metals but lead. Earlier the 
House had passed the measure, 
including lead. Then it approved 
the Senate amendment. The bill 
which extends the 2-year-old tarif 
suspension to June 30, 1953, now 
awaits the President’s signature. 


More Magnesium—As a result 
of an agreement to supply Great 
Britain with 2640 tons of magne- 
sium a year for 20 years, Alumi- 
num Co. of Canada plans to in- 
crease its Arvida output of magne- 
sium from 3000 tons a year W 
4000 tons. Anticipated cost of th 


program will be $2 million. 


In Nonferrous, Too—Conflicting 
opinions on Wage Stabilizatio 
Board decisions in labor-manage 
ment disputes in three Salt Lake 
City lead and zine mining com 
panies are now available from WSB 
CIO United Steelworkers were 
one side and Metals Reduction (0. 
New Park Mining Co. and U. ° 
Smelting, Refining & Mining 
on the other. 

In a June 20 decision, the Boat 
approved an 8¢ general wage @ 
justment for 1000 workers as rec 
mended by a special panel, but re 
duced certain other recommen 
tions. These disputes were voli 
tarily submitted to WSB after ° 
lective bargaining had failed. 
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MILL PRODUCTS 


(Cents per We, unless otherwise noted) 


Aluminum 


(Base 30,000 lb, f.0.b. ship. pt. frt. allowed) 


Flat Sheet: 0.188 in., 28, 3S, 30.1¢; 458, 
g18-0, 82¢; 528, 84.1¢; 248-0, 24S-OAL, 82. 9¢; 
155-0, 75S-OAL, 89.9¢ ; 0.081 in., 2S, 3S, 31.2¢; 
4S, 615-0, 33.5¢; 628, 86.6¢; 245-0, 248-OAL, 
$4.1¢; 758-0, 768-OAL, 41. 8¢; 0.032 ‘in. 28, 38, 
92.9¢; 45, 61S-O, 37.1¢; 62S, $9.8¢; 2458-0, 
94S-OAL, 41.7¢; 758-0, 16S-OAL, 52.2¢. 

Plate 4 in. and heavier: 2S, 3S-F, = 3¢; 
4S-F, 30.2¢; 62S-F, 31.8¢; 61S-O, 30.8¢; 2 48-0, 
24S- OAL, 32. Ad: 758-0, 768-OAL, 38.8¢. 

Extruded Solid Shapes: shape factors 1 to 6, 
96.2¢ to 74.5¢; 12 to 14, 36.9¢ to 89¢; 24 to 
96, 39.6¢ to $1.16 ; 36 to 88, 47.2¢ to $1.70. 

Rod, Rolled: 1.5 to 4.5 in., 2S-F, 8S-F, 37.5¢ 
to $3.5¢; cold finished, 0.375 to 3 in., 28-F, 
38-F, 40.5¢ to 35¢. 

Screw Machine Stock: Rounds, 11S-T3, % 
to 11/82 in., 53.5¢ to 42¢; % to i% in., 41.6¢ 
te 39¢; 19/16 to 8 in., 38.5¢ to 36¢; i7S-T4 
lower by 1.5¢ per lb. Base 5000 lb. 

Drawn Wire: Coiled, 0.051 to 0.374 in., 2S, 
19.54 to 29¢; 62S, 48¢ to 35¢; 56S, 51¢ to 
42¢; 17S-T4, 54¢ to 37.5¢; 61S-T4, 48.5¢ to 
81¢; 15S-T6, 84¢ to 67.5¢. 

Extruded , Tubing, Rounds: 63S-ST-5, OD in 

: 1% to 2, 87¢ to 54¢; 2 to 4, 33.5¢ to 45.5¢; 
‘ee 84¢ to 41.5¢; 6 to 9, 34.5¢ to 43.5¢. 

Roofing Sheet, Flat: 0.019 in. x 28 in. per 
sheet, 72 in., $1.42; 96 in., $1.522; 120 in., 
$1.902; 144 in., $2.284. Gage 0.24 x 28 in., 
72 in., $1.379; 96 in., $1.839; 120 in., $2.299; 
144 in., $2.759. Coiled Sheet: 0.019 in. x 28 in., 
28.2¢ per Ib; 0.024 in. x 28 in., 26.9¢ Ib. 


Magnesium 


(F.0.B. mill, freight allowed) 

Sheet and Plate: FS1-O, % in., 63¢; 3/16 in., 
65¢; 4% in., 67¢; B & S Gage 10, 68¢; 12, 72¢. 
Specification grade higher. Base: 30,000 Ib. 

Extruded Round Rod: M, diam in., 4 to 
0.811 in., 74¢; 44 to % in., 57.6¢; 1% to 1.749 
in., 58¢; 244 to 5 in., 48.6¢. Other alloys higher. 
Base up to % in. diam, 10,000 Ib; % to 2 in., 
20,000 lb; 2 in. and larger, 30,000 Ib. 

Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangles: M. In 
weight per ft, for perimeters less than size 
indicated, 0.10 to 0.11 Ib, 3.5 in., 62.8¢; 0.22 
» 0.25 lb, 6.9 in., 59.8¢; 0.50 to 0.59 Ib, 8.6 

56.7¢; 1.8 to 2.59 Ib, 19.5 in., 53.8¢; 4 to 
. ib, 28 in., 49¢. Other alloys higher. Base, in 
weight per ft of shape: Up to %& Ib, 10,600 
lb; % to 1.80 lb, 20,000 Ib; 1.80 and heavier, 
30,000 Ib, 

Extruded Round Tubing: M, wall 
outside diam, in., 0.049 to 0.057 ; in. to 
5/16, $1.40; 5/16 to %, $1.26; 93¢; 
1 to 2 in., 76¢; 0.165 to 0.219, Zt . 61¢; 
1 to 2 in., 57¢; 8 to 4 in. -» 56¢. Other ‘alloys 
higher. Base, OD in in.: Up to 1% in., 10,000 
lb; i ia. to 3 in., 20, 000 lb; 3 in. and larger, 
30 6 


Titanium 
(10,000 Ib base, f.0.b. mill) 
ommercially pure and alloy poten: Sheets 
and strip, HR or CR, $15; Plate, HR, $12; 


Wire, rolled and/or drawn, $10; Bar, HR or 
‘orged, $6; Forgings, $6. 


( 


Nickel and Monel 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
“A” Nickel Monel 
17 60 


sheets, cold-rolled ... 

Strip, cold-rolled eeee . 83 63 

Rods and bars . we. 73 58 

Angles, hot-rolled ...... 73 58 

Plates Se: 59% 

— se tubem .... ccc 106 93% 
t and blocks ...... 53% 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
(Freight prepaid on 200 Ib) 


Extruded 
oe Sheet Rods Shapes 
PP 45.52 bali 45.12 

D 41.37 ee 

Dp vn aia 42.62 

W I -. 42.34 42.03 

od i 40.17 39.86 

1 b . 43.10 42.79 
> 7 A, s .. 44.73 38.78 40.04 
_ m Bus 38.02 
Mang, bronze . 44.89 44.08 cn 
; I 48.44 42.83 43.89 

eos: bronze . 64.72 64.97 ha 

Ny z n -. 42.69 38.25 39.50 


pet 51.96 54.18 
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___—— Nenferrous Prices 


PRIMARY METALS 


(Cents per ib, unless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum ingot, 99+%, 10,000 lb, 

freight allowed ...... BKconmmaaee 0 
Aluminum pig . Se 6 
Antimony, American, Laredo, Tex.. 39.00 
Berryllium copper, 3.75-4.25% Be... $1.56 
Beryllium aluminum 5% Be, Dollars 

per lb contained Be 3 
MI ee canes abate e335 
Cadmium, del’d ..... 
Cobalt, 97-99% (per Ib)... $2.40 to Ht 47 
Copper, electro, Conn. Vailey ener ee 24.50 
Copper, Lake, delivered ..... . 24.625 
Gold, U. S. Treas., dollars per oz. $35. 00 
Indium, 99.8%, dollars per troy oz.. aH 


Iridium, dollars per troy oz. ...... 00 
Bs Eee EO Fite ib ccces vendius - 15.80 
Lead, New York ...... 16.00 
Magnesium 99. ot %, f.0.b. ‘Freeport, 
a... 24.50 


wenden ke. 100 to 500 Ib. 
42.00 to 44.00 
Mercury, dollars per 76-lb flask, 
E.G IU SORE cc ccccces -. . «$192-195 
Nickel electro, f.0.b. N. Y. warehouse 59.58 
Nickel oxide sinter, at Copp er 
Creek, Ont., contained nickel o¢<e re 


Palladium, dollars per troy oz...... $24.00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz...$90 to i 
Silver, New York, cents per oz...... 82. 

ro OR SO Cerri sisi 
Oe a ee $5.00 
Se De Wes BAUD 4. hoe cecuces . 15.00 
ey FE GON ok ee baseeescecceye 15.83 
Zirconium copper, "50 ‘pet aeracit kane $6.20 


REMELTED METALS 


Brass Ingot 


(Cents per Ib, delivered carloads) 
85-5-5-5 ingot 


SR ere rr ae 27.25 

PE See aes  CURReees ere encene 26.75 

Py AE We'd 6 bn wader ebenecee 26.25 
80-10-10 ingot 

RED ng ko eMea eb aee a cren 66 Ce 

FO seee aes eee ds Cece uesvenkeer 30.50 
88-10-2 ingot 

i Mi dar seudeeudes Ho cveduel 41.50 

DES dos cern ee hinewsknwaan -» 40.00 

CT .e. 5 teen anhane wee 34.50 
Yellow ingot 

i. PRA er eee er 23.25 
Manganese bronze 

Te Sb . sa eV daS ee ease nse neka te eee 


Aluminum Ingot 


(Cents per Ib, 10,000 1b and over) 
95-5 aluminum-silicon oye 


0.30 copper, max. ...... ere 
C.Ge Qi DU. ce cacsiercoeccs 20.4 
Piston alloys (No. 122 type) ... « Shee 
No. 12 alum. (No. 2 grade) .. 19.5 
De  vckso «ce venwenee@nss 20.6 
See be bievescc vewakeneewes 20.8 
Se ee wanes ek es kts naeeseneee 20.8 
ASX-679 dibun eneda dheecert 6agata 20.5 
Steel deoxidizing "aluminum, notch-bar 
granulated or shot 
Grade 1—95-97%% nd sdb GebRwES 18.80 
Grade 2—92-95% . wa Te -. 18.60 
Grade 3—90-92% .....+. Sceacednks 18.46 
Grade 4—85-90% ........-seeeees 18.20 
ELECTROPLATING SUPPLIES 
Anodes 


(Cents per lb, freight allowed, 500 Ib lots) 
Copper 


Cast, oval, 15 in. or =e ee See 

Electrodeposited . pdidavenes 33% 

Flat rolled cane sc 0uuwanseue 38.34 

Forged ball BIE 5 sears aaa eens 43 
Brass, 80-20 

Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer ... 34% 

Zine, oval — 2 as aad ah esd 26% 

ees DE eke we ct cscs epeaaa 25% 
Nickel, 99 pct plus 

CE ic kes Bb ta ned Owe bee - 76.00 

Rolled, depolarized ckekwaee’ ee 
ings lRepapa  a ae $2.40 
Silver 999 fine, rolled, 100 oz lots, 

per troy oz, f.o.b. mEIegapert, 

COME. on ce vewengavnsnves 97% 

Chemicals 

(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. shipping points) 
Copper cyanide, 100 Ib drum ‘ 63 
Copper sulfate, 99.5 crystals, bbl. 12.85 
Nickel salts, single or double, 4-100 

Ib bags, frt. allowed ... s 20% 
Nickel chloride, 375 Ib drum ..... 27% 
Silver cyanide, 100 oz lots, per oz 67% 
Sodium cyanide, 96 pct domestic 

DE... caeveete as. #ew.e 19.25 
Zinc cyanide, 100 ib drum ....... 47.7 








SCRAP METALS 


Brass Mill a. 


(Cents per pound, add ate % for 
shipments of 20,000 to 4 O00 1 1b; add 
1¢ for more than 40,000 1b) 


CME... cescevenceses Bn 20 


Yoemow BOOMS <. scocscce 19% 17% 
Red brass ...... cane aaa 19% 
Comm. bronze ......... 20% 19% 
Mang. bronze ........- 18% 17% 
Brass rod ends ........ 18% wee 


Custom Smelters' Scrap 
(Cents per sound, carload lots, delivered 


to refinery) 
No. 1 copper wire ........0..-0. -. 19.26 
No. 2 copper wire .......ssec- eee Aecte 
Light COMPEP 2.0. ccccccccccersce 16.50 
ph eee eer ef 
FOROURIED 66k ks ihc ct mree deeds oseu See 


* Dry copper content. 


ingot Makers’ Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 


to refinery) 
No. 1 copper Wire ...ccccccrcccees 19.25 
No. 3 GOMER WITS wc. .cccccccccess 17.75 
Light GOMPEP ....ccccceoses ere 
No. 1 composition ........ ees cceda Saw 
No. 1 comp. turningS ......+..cees 18.26 
OS OO eee 
Brees DIDO «occesssc. Uses cawneng) eee 
PE ss etek nee eh i bees ws «eee ae 

Aluminum 
Mixed old cast hbk « bvalarmieck «alee 
Mixed new Clps .. ccccccscsss «s Bee 
Mixed turnings, dry .......++. cean Ga 
Pots GEG BORE . .wéwes ccvtwuwes 9.25 


Dealers’ Scrap 


(Dealers’ buying price, a New York 
in cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 
No. 1 heavy copper and wire. 18%—19% 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire. 17 —17% 
Light copper es 
New type shell cuttings ... 
Auto radiators Cunsweated) . 14 —14% 
No. 1 composition aod we 2 
No. 1 composition turnings’ a i —17% 


Unlined red car boxes .... 6%—17 
Cocks and faucets .......... 15 —15% 
Mixed heavy yellow brass.... 11%—12 
Old rolled brass ........... 14%—15 
WPRGS DONO -sawedecs 15%—16 


New soft brass clippings. csc —16% 


EPESS TOG GHEE cca. ccovce . 15%—16 
No. 1 brass rod turnings .... 15 -—15% 
Aluminum 
Alum. pistons and struts .... 6 — 6% 
Aluminum crankcases .... 7—T% 

2S aluminum clippings 10 
Old sheet and utensils 7—T% 
Borings and turnings 5 — 6 
Misc. cast aluminum ..... 7 —T7% 
Dural clips (24S) ..... 7—T% 
Zinc 
New zinc clippings ...... 8 
Old zinc vavdudedee seeeuus 6 
Zinc routings was amon ee 8&8 — 3H 
Old die cast scrap . at eee 5 — 5% 
Nickel and Monel 
Pure nickel clippings ........ 35 —36 
Clean nickel turnings ....... 35 —36 
Wise? GEOGOE iscceceicccws . 35 —36 
Nickel rod ends s coee- 35 —3E 
New Monel clippings ........ 28 —29 
Clean Monel turnings ....... 20 —21 
Old sheet Monel ............ 28 —29 
Nickel silver clippings, mixed. 13 —14 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed. 12 —13 
Lead 
Soft scrap, lead ......... .- 12 —12% 
Battery plates (dry) .. 7 —T% 
Batteries, acid free 4—-—F 
Magnesium 
Segregated solids ....... . 15 —16 
CHART ic daces cactacene 14 —15 
Miscellaneous 
Peres cscccesdee =—=hI6 
No. 1 pewter ...ccc--cccce 70 
No. 1 auto babbitt .. ° 55 -60 
Mixed common babbitt .. .. 144%—-14% 
Solder joints thavewnas . 19 —20 
Siphon tops ....... nae ‘ 60 
Small foundry type / ~ee. 19 —19% 
Monotype ieee een wean 15%—16 
Lino. and stereotype -+ee 134%—14 
Electrotype ~+e. 182 —12% 
Hand picked type sheils .. 9%—10 
Lino. and stereo. dross .. 7 
Electro. dross ..... sie 6% 








Iron and Steel Scrap Markets 











Big Build-up of Demand For Scrap? 


Market is deadly calm right now .. . But future holds loud 
demand as mills must push to limit . . . Ore shortages will 


also put zip into market 


This may seem like playing 
Christmas carol records in July to 
ease the heat psychologically but 
even in these weeks of deadly calm 
for the market it is possible to see 
loud and insistent demand for 
scrap in future months. Prosper- 
ous stockpiles of scrap at steel 
plants must first be overcome but 
there are several factors lurking 
around, spawned by the strike, 
ready to do the hatchet job. 

First of all scrap will become a 
more precious steel and iron mak- 
ing commodity when iron ore 
shortages developing now through 
tieups of the Great Lakes fleet 
strike early next year. Blast fur- 
nace grades should experience a 
spurt in popularity. If ore short- 
ages shut down blast furnaces, the 
deficit of pig iron for steelmaking 
must be made up in scrap. Cast 
iron, spurned by buyers for 
months, will also see a revival as 
the pig iron supply is hurt. 

The anticipated slowing down 
of the steelmaking rate which was 
anticipated for the fourth quarter 
of this year will never come about. 
The ingot rate must march right 
back to its highest levels and stay 
there to offset the loss of over 13 
million tons of steel by the end of 
this week. That will be the back- 
bone of scrap demand. 

After the expected selling 
scramble at strike’s end scrap 
prices should be fortified. They 
will inch back to ceiling levels as 
demand becomes more robust. Con- 
tributing to shortage possibilities 
is the demise of many scrap mobil- 
ization committees that fell by the 
wayside as scrap leaped back to 
fuller supply. Freeing of auto- 
wreckers from turnover regula- 
tions will also lower scrap take. 

Pittsburgh—A large consumer sta- 
bilized the market here with a pur- 
chase of openhearth scrap at $40 per 
ton, delivered. While higher than a 
purchase by an independent mill last 
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.. Scrap committees dying out. 


week, the market was still well below 
the OPS ceiling on openhearth grades. 
Consumers look for a depressed mar- 
ket here for perhaps 2 months after 
the steel strike ends. 


Chicago — The scrap market here 
continued in poor shape with few pur- 
chases in most grades and dealers 
continuing to lay down scrap. The 
electric market had = split 
badly with sales at $2 below and a few 
tag end sales still going at ceiling. 
Reports of a $4 drop were not con- 
firmed at press time. Cast scrap con- 
tinued poor, despite reports of a 
firming in the market the previous 
week. Blast furnace grades stayed 
poor. 


furnace 


Philadelphia—The market this week 
was almost completely dead as a re- 
sult of the Fourth of July holiday and 
plant vacation periods. Very little in- 
dustrial scrap is being generated and 
scrap consumption is low in steel 
grades because of the strike, in cast 
grades because of vacation periods. 
Many scrap yard workers are also 
vacationing. Prices are unchanged 
with practically no sales. 


New York—If anything, the scrap 
market here was deader than last 
week. Even a few foundries that had 
shown a limp interest last week de- 
serted the market this week. Morris- 
ville buying was still the biggest news. 
For lack of any market movement, 
prices maintained the status quo. 


Detroit—Generation of scrap here 
came to virtual halt this week as auto 
and related plants ceased production. 
Scrap people are now starting to 
guess whether or not the scrap piles 
will be depleted at the strike’s end 
before scrap emerges from plants 
again. There is some fear of making 
too many below-ceiling deals. Foun- 
dries are again showing activity. This 
has had a stabilizing effect on the cast 
market. 


Cleveland—A Valley mill early this 
week purchased a fairly substantial 
tonnage of No. 2 heavy melting steel 
at $43 delivered for electric furnaces. 
This order called for a selected scrap 
containing no brass or copper impuri- 


ties and is not normal openhearth 
No. 2. With the absence of any gyp. 
stantial mill buying of openhearth ang 
blast furnace grades the market jp 
Cleveland and Valley seemed weaker 
on appraisal this week. Turnings 
were down further. 


St. Louis—It was a very dull week 
in the scrap trade with the July 
Fourth holiday and the steel strike. 
There were few if any sales. Exces. 
sive heat has hampered collection and 
processing. Because of the strike 
there is said to be considerable ton- 
nage still outstanding at the ceiling 
prices. Very few items are still being 
quoted at ceilings. 


Birmingham — Despite reported 
price declines in other districts, most 
scrap dealers in the South are refus. 
ing to sell steel scrap below ceilings 
in the belief prices will advance when 
the mills reopen. A few who sold 
scrap to an eastern mill 2 weeks ag 
at $45 delivered this week turned 
down orders from the same mill of 
$40. Some electric furnace grades are 
being sold locally at ceilings. Cast 
scrap sales have picked up both locally 
and to eastern mills. 


Cincinnati—One mill operating in 
the area is currently paying ceiling 
prices delivered for openhearth grades 
with a $1.50 per gross ton allowance 
for freight. No. 2 bundles are weak 
and are only being bought in limited 
quantities by this purchaser while 
blast furnace grades are being bought 
at ceiling prices delivered with no 
freight allowances. Another mill i 
the area is buying No. 2 heavy melt- 
ing steel at $40 delivered. 


Boston—The long weekend, vaca- 
tions and the strike squashed the re 
maining life out of the local scrap 
market. Two minor price adjustments 
were made: Chemical borings down 
$1 to $2 and cupola cast up $2. 


Buffalo—Flow of scrap into dealers 
yards slackened as result of plant 
vacations and the steel strike. Yaré 
stocks are of near record proportions. 
In addition about 10,000 tons is store 
along the water front with 5000 tons 
more enroute via the canal from ‘ 
East Coast. 

West Coast—Cast dipped to $49 " 
Los Angeles last week but remaineé 
steady in Seattle and San Francis 
in a slow market. Steelmaking s¢Tl 
prices continued firm with no bargals 
offered by dealers. Producers in ° 
eration are buying slowly and work- 
ing off large stockpiles. 
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CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 


LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


OFFICES 


MAIN OFFICE 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. 


Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
PLANTS 
LEBANON, PENNA. DETROIT (ECORSE), 
READING, PENNA MICHIGAN 
MODENA, PENNA. PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
ERIE, PENNA. 


: 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, WN. Y 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DETROIT, MICH. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
LEBANON, PENNA. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
NEW YORK, W. Y. 
SEATTLE, WASH 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
PUEBLO, COLORADO 
READING, PENNA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


LEADERS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE 1889 
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Scrap Prices 


. 
Pittsburgh 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... = 00 to $40.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 38.00 to 39.00 
No. 1 bum@les 20. <0003:> 39.00 to 40.00 
No. 2 bundles .......... 38.00to 39.00 
Machine shop turn. ...... 27.00 to 27.50 
Mixed bor. and ms. turns. 27.00 to 27.50 
Shoveling turnings ...... a 31.00 
Cast iron borings .. 32.00 to 33.00 
Low phos. punch’gs, plate a 46.50° 
Heavy turnings .. .. 35.00 to 36.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting 7 ‘ 46.00* 
Scrap rails, random igth.. 48.00* 
Rails 2 ft and under..... 52.00* 
RR. steel wheels ........ 51.00* 
RR. spring steel ........ 51.00* 
RR. couplers and knuckles 51.00°* 
No. 1 machinery cast. 52.00 
Cupola cast. .. 42.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 45.00 
Malleable » 50.00 
Chicago 

No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $38.00 to $39.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting --. 37.00 to 38.00 
No. 1 factory bundles .... 41.00to 42.00 
No. 1 dealers’ bundles 38.00 to 40.00 
No. 2 dealers’ bundles.... 37.00 to 38.00 
Machine shop turn. .... 25.00 to 26.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... 29.00 to 30.00 
Shoveling turnings ... . 29.00 to 30.00 
Cast iron borings ....... 29.00to 30.00 
Low phos. forg crops... 50.00to 51.00 
Low phos. punch’gs, plate .. 45.00* 
Low phos. 3 ft and under. 43.50 to 45.50 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting apis is 44.50* 
Scrap rails, random —.. owe 46.50* 
Rerolling rails ... = se 51.50* 
Rails 2 ft and under 50.50* 
Locomotive tires, cut . ‘* 49.50° 
Cut bolsters & side frames “% 47.50* 
Angles and splice bars .. .. 49.50* 
RR. steel car axles ...... ‘ 56.50* 
RR. couplers and kmuckles -s 49.50° 
No. 1 machinery cast .... 41.00to 42.00 
Cupola cast .. 39.00 to 40.00 
ne avy bre akable ‘cast. 35.00 to 36.00 

Cast iron brake shoes. 41.00f 
Cast iron car wheels ... 47.007 
Malleable in! suis » 49.00 to 50.00 


Philadelphia 


No. 1 hvy. melting ......$40.00 to $41.00 


No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 38.00 to 39.00 
No. 1 bundles sa - 40.00 to 41.00 
No. 2 bundles pe 38.00 to 39.00 
Machine shop turn. . 29.00 to 30.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. 31.00 to 32.00 
Shoveling turnings 31.00 to 32.00 
Clean cast chem. borings. 34.00 to 34.50 
Low phos. punch’gs, plate 5 a 45.00* 
Low phos. 3 ft and under 45.50* 
Low phos. bundles ' 44.50° 
Hvy. trimmings 41.50* 
RR. steel wheels 49.50* 
RR. spring steel .. ame 49.50* 
Rails 18 in. and under 7 in 52.50* 
es CORE. . .cosponcene 38.00 to 39.00 
ae breakable cast. - 41.00to 42.00 
Cast iron carwheels ; ane 47.00F 
SS eS era a - 55.00 
Unstripped motor blocks . 34.00 to 35.00 
Clean auto cast. .. 45.00 to 46.00 
Charging box cast. ...... 39.00 to 40.00 
Cleveland 
No. 1 hvy. melting ......$39.00 to $40.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting .. 86.00 to 37.00 
No. 1 busheling seee . 89.00 to 40.00 
No. 1 bundles .. ..ee.. 389.00 to 40.00 
No. 2 bundles 2 .. 86.00to 387.00 
Machine shop turn. ..... 25.00 to 26.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. . 29.00 to 30.00 
Shoveling turnings ---- 29.00 to 30.00 
Cast iron borings 29.00 to 30.00 
Low phos. 2 ft and under. . ioe 48.00* 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting 45.00% 
Rails 3 ft and under .... .... 50.00* 


Rails 18 in. and under ‘ 53.00* 
No. 1 machinery cast. . 48.50to 49.50 
Cast iron carwheels ..... ah 47.00+ 


OOVe Meets ..«..ccovess . 45.00to 46.00 
PEMIIOROIS cicecsccses . 51.00 to 52.00 
Youngstown 
No. 1 hvy. melting .. . $40.00 to $41.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting .. 37.00 to 38.00 
No. 2 BURGOS «. ..sccce 40.00 to 41.00 
No. 2 bundles oseac.ne Seem See 
Machine shop turn. .. 26.00to 27.00 
Shoveling turnings ‘a 30.00 to 31.00 
Cast iron borings 30.00 to 31.00 


Low phos. plate 
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Iron and Steel Scrap 


Going prices of iron and steel scrap as 
obtained in the trade by THE IRON AGE 
based on representative tonnages. 


All 


prices are per gross ton delivered to con- 
sumer unless otherwise noted. 
*Scrap at basing point ceiling. Broker's 
fee not included. 
tScrap at shipping point ceiling. Broker’s 
fee not included. 


Buffalo 





No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $37.00 to ey 00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 37.00 to 38.00 
No. 1 bushelings .... . 38.00 to 39.00 
No. 1 DbemGles ..cccccace 38.00 to 39.00 
No. 2 bundles ........e.8 37.00 to 38.00 
Machine shop turn. ..... 28.00 to 29.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. 32.00 to 33.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... 32.00 to 33.00 
Cast iron borings .... 82.00 to 33.00 
Low phos. plate ......... i aia 45.50* 
Scrap rails, random lgth. 47.00* 
Rails 2 ft and under ..... 51.00* 
RR. steel wheels i 50.00* 
RR. spring steel 50.00* 
RR. couplers and knuckles 50.00* 
No. 1 machinery cast. ~ 45.00f 
No. 1 cupola cast. ..++ 40.00 to 41.00 
Small indus. malleable .. .... 55.00¢ 
Birmingham 
No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $38.00* 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 38.00* 
No. 1 bundles 5 ° 39.00* 
Electric furnace bundles. 41.00* 
No. 3 DURGION ..c. 05-080 38.00* 
No. i busheling ...cceccce . 39.00* 
Machine shop turn. ...... ° 29.00* 
Shoveling turnings ...... : 33.00* 
Cast iron borings ....... 33.00° 
Bar crops and plate . 44.00* 
Structural and plate, 2 ft. 44.00*° 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. 41.00* 
Scrap rails, random lgth. 43.00* 
Rerolling rails me cooe 48.00* 
Rails 2 ft and under 47.00* 
Angles & splice bars ... 46.00* 
Std. steel axles ......... 53.00* 
No. 1 cupola cast. da bd 00to 41.00 
Stove plate .... 36.00 to 37.00 
Cast iron carwheels be 47.00+¢ 
Charging box cast. 39.00 to 40.00 
Heavy breakable ........ 36.00 to 37.00 
Drop broken machinery .. 42.00 to 43.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 35.00 to 36.00 
St. Louis 
No. 1 hvy. melting ..... $3 7.50 t . $40.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting 37.50 to 40.00 
No. 2 bundled sheets .... ‘ 35.00 
Machine shop turn. 26.00 
Shoveling turnings .. 28.00 
Rails, random lengths 45.00* 
Rails 3 ft and under ds 50.00 
Locomotive tires, uncut .. 48.00 
Angles and splice bars ... 48.00* 
Std. steel car axles ...... 55.00* 
RR. spring steel 48.008 
Cupola cast. .. 7 40.00 
Hvy. bre akable cast. oe 38.00 
Cast iron brake shoes a 38.00 
oe Pa eee ee ee 42.00 
“ast iron car wheels .. 45.00 to 46.00 
M tlleable ; 50.00 
Unstripped m«¢ stor blocks. 35.00 


New York 


Brokers’ 

No. 1 hvy. melting ..... 
No. 2 hvy. melting 

No. 2 bundles ........ee. 


Machine shop turn. 
Mixed bor. and turn. 
Shoveling turnings 
Clean cast chem. borings. . 
No. 1 machinery cast 
Mixed yard cast. wed 
Charging box cast. ...... 
Heavy breakable cast. .. 
Unstrp. motor blocks . 


31.50 to 
31.50 to 
19.50 to 
22.00 to 
22.00 to 
30.00 to 
41.00 to 
33.00 to 
36.00 to 
33.00 to 
29.00 to 


Buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
$33.00 to $34.00 


32.50 
32.50 
20.50 
22.50 
22.50 
30.50 
42.00 
35.00 
38.00 
35.00 
30.00 








Boston 





Brokers’ Buying prices per gross ton, on car;. 


No. 1 hvy. melting .... 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 27.00 to 
No. 1 bundles ...... cess 88.00 
No. 2 bundles .........+. 27.00 to 
No. 1 busheling ......... ~ 00 Ot 
Machine shop turn. ...... 

Mixed bor. and turn. .... 
Shoveling turnings .. 
No. 1 busheling ......... 2 
Clean cast chem. borings. ... 
Mixed cupola cast. ..... - 33.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast. . 

BONUS PUMSO. 0.0 0 cccue wees 29.00 to 


Detroit 


+ + $27.00 to $28.00 


28.00 


to 29.00 


28.00 
28.00 
17.00 
17.00 
19.00 
28.00 
24.00 
34.00 
29.00 
31.00 


Brokers’ Buying prices per gross ton, on cars; 


No. 1 hvy. melting . = 
No. 2 hvy. melting .... ni 
No. 1 bundles, openhearth ° 
No. 1 bundles, electric 

furnace 
New busheling . ceeee 
Machine shop turn. .... ° 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... .... 
Shoveling turnings ..... ‘Hai 
Cast iron borings ...... 


oeeeeeee 


$39.20° 


34.00 
40.20¢ 


42.20° 
40,20° 
25.00 
29.00 
29.06 
29.00 


Low phos. punch’gs, plate 42.70° 
No. 1 cupolm cast. .ccccee ses 46.00 
Heavy breakable cast. ... 40.00 to 42.00 
ee err ‘ee 41.00 
Automotive cast. ........ 46.00 
Cast iron brake shoes ... 39.00 
Cincinnati 

No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $40.50 to $41.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 39.00 to 41.00 
INGOs 2: o.0¢ so ce te 40.50 to 41.0 

No. 2 bundles ....... 40.50 to 41.0 

Machine shop turn. ..... 28.50 to 29.50 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... 33.50 to 34.5 

Shoveling turnings ...... 33.50 to 34.50 
Cast iron borings ....... 33.50 to 34.50 
Low phos. plate as a ae oon 45.50° 
Low phos. 2 ft and under. 0 +4 48.00° 
Rails, random lengths ... ‘ 47,00° 
Rails, 18 in. and under... . 53.00" 
No. 1 cupola cast. eee e 46.00 to 47.00 

Hvy. breakable cast. .... 39.00to 40.00 
Drop broken cast. ....... 49.00to 50.00 


San Francisco 


No. 1 hvy. melting ...... 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 
INO. 1 DUMGIOS .. cs coeess 
Te errr eer ee 
Machine shop turn. 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and under. 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. 
Se ad rails random 7. 

No. 1 cupola cast. we 


eee 


Los aren 


No. 1 hvy. melting ..... ° 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 
No. 1 bundles ... 

BVO. 2 WERGISS .cccoceccns 
Mach. shop turn. 


Elec. fur. 1 ft and under. 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting 

Scrap rails, random lgth.. 
No. 1 cupola cast 


Seattle 


No. 1 hvy. melting ...... 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 
No. 1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles 
Elec. fur. 1 ft and under. 
No. 1 RR. hvy. eee 
No. 1 cupola cast. 
Heavy breakable 


Hamilton, Ont. 


No. 1 hvy. melting ...... 
No. 1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles 
Mechanical bundles 
Mixed steel scrap ....... 
Mixed bor. and turn. 
Rails, remelting 
Rails, rerolling 
Bushelings oe 
Bush., new fact. prep’d.. 
Bush., new fact. unprep’d. 
Short’ steel turnings ..... 
Cast scrap 


ee 


Tue Iron Ace, July 10, 





$34 noe 
34.00° 
35.00° 
29.01 
20.00 
41.00° 
37.00° 
39.00° 
2. 
$3 0 ‘ 
34.00° 
35,00° 
29.0( 
20.0 
41,00° 
a7 00° 
39.00° 
43 
$34.00° 
$4.00° 
35.00° 
29.00 
41.00° 
97 ( , 
36.5 
$2. 
$35.( 
31.00 
32 O¢ 
35.00 
33.0 
30 at 
33.06 
32.06 
$2.0 
50.00 
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— —Comparison of Prices 


Steel prices on this page are the average of various 
fo.b. quotations of major producing areas: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown. 


Flat-Rolled Steel: 


(cents per pound) 1952 1952 
Hot-rolled sheets ....... 3.60 3.60 
Cold-rolled sheets ...... 4.35 4.35 
Galvanized sheets (10 ga) 4.80 4.80 
Hot-rolled strip ........ 3.50 3.50 
Cold-rolled strip ....... 4.75 4.75 
Pehl cs  kac eae sees 3.70 3.70 
Plates wrought iron .... .7.85 7.85 
Stains C-R strip (No. 302) 36.75 36.75 
Tin and Terneplate: 

(dollars per base box) 

Tinplate (1.50 Ib.) cokes $8.70 $8.70 
Tinplate, electro (0.50 lb.) 7.40 7.40 
Special coated mfg. ternes 7.50 7.50 
Bars and Shapes: 

(cents per pound) 

Merchant bars ......... 3.70 3.70 
Cold finished bars ...... 4.55 4.55 
Alle? DAUD: sig xstcnanee os 4.30 4.30 
Structural shapes ...... 8.65 3.65 
Stainless bars (No. 302). 31.50 31.50 
Wrought iron bars...... 9.50 9.50 
Wire 

(cents per pound) 

BORG WER ra vidiews ane 4.85 4.85 
Rails 

(dollars per 100 Ib) 

ORD a cacscensens $3.60 $3.60 
MEG iviicindabe ous 4.00 4.00 
Semifinished Steel: 

(dollars per net ton) 

Rerolling billets ........ $56.00 $56.00 
Slabs, rerolling ........ 56.00 56.00 
Forging billets ......... 66.00 66.00 
Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 70.00 70.00 
Wire Rod and Skelp: 

(cents per pound) 

Wire INGE dp ccaeanests 4.10 4.10 
Ee ee 3.35 3.35 





Composite Prices 


vy & 


Une wee 


Finished Steel Base Price 


RUUD Lace e us che 4.131¢ per lb 


PR csccntiannaies 4.131¢ per lb..... 
ne month ago........ 4.131¢ per lb..... 
VO YORE OBO, oe on ccec 4.131¢ per lb 
7 High Low 
co 4.131¢ Jan. 1 4.131¢ Jan. 
vol, 4.131¢ Jan. 2 4.131¢ Jan. 
a 4.131¢ Dee. 1 3.837¢ Jan. 
noe’ 3.837¢ Dec. 27 8.705¢ May 
+4 3.721¢ July 27 3.193¢ Jan. 
“+e 3.193¢ July 29 2.848¢ Jan. 
1045 2.848¢ Dec. 31 2.464¢ Jan. 
1944 2.464¢ May 29 2.396¢ Jan. 
es 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 
~ 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 
1941 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 
1940, > an gaeto96¢ 2.396¢ 
1990 “-30467¢ Jan. 2 2.24107¢ Apr. 
ar “.35367¢ Jan. 8 2.27207¢ May 
1997" ~-08414¢ Jan. 4 2.27207¢ Oct. 
1998 “.58414¢ Mar. 9 2.32268¢ Jan. 


pment, 


\ 


2.32263¢ Dec. 28 2.05200¢ Mar. 


2.31778¢ M 
Weighted a. SBewes Oct. 


1952 
3.60 
4.35 

4.80 
3.50 
4.75 
3.70 
7.85 

36.75 


$8.70 
7.40 
7.50 


3.70 
4.55 
4.30 
3.65 
31.50 
9.50 


4.85 


$3.60 
4.00 


$56.00 
56.00 
66.00 
70.00 


4.10 
3.35 


eeeeee 


Coot eeoeeceee 


tt hr OD CO DD 


16 
16 
18 

4 
10 
29 


based on steel bars, 
ses, plates, wire, rails, black pipe, 
‘ cold-rolled sheets and strips, repre- 


hot 


'ng major portion of finished steel 


Index recepitulated 


1941, issue and in ay 12, 1949. 





Ace, July 10, 1952 





in Aug. 


July 8, July 1, June 10, July 10, 


Price advances over previous week are printed in Heavy 


Type; declines appear in /talics. 
Pig Iron: 





July 8, July 1, June 10, July 10, 


(per gross ton) 1952 1952 1952 1961 
1951 Foundry, del’d Phila.....$58.19 $58.19 $58.19 $57.77 
3.60 Foundry, Valley ........ 52.50 52.50 52.50 52.50 
4.35 Foundry, Southern, Cin’ti 55.58 55.58 55.58 55.58 
4.80 Foundry, Birmingham .. 48.88 48.88 48.88 48.88 
3.50 Foundry, Chicagoy ..... 52.50 652.50 52.50 52.50 
4.75 Basic, del’d Philadelphia. 57.27 57.27 57.27 56.92 
8.70 Basic, Valley furnace ... 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 
7.85 Malleable, Chicagoy .... 52.50 52.50 52.50 52.50 
36.75 Malleable, Valley ....... 52.50 62.50 52.50 52.50 
Charcoal, Chicago ...... 70.5 70.56 70.56 70.56 
Ferromanganeset ...... 186.25 186.25 186.25 186.25 
$8.70 tThe switching charges for delivery to foundries in the Chi- 
7.40 cago district is $1 per ton. 
75 0 tAverage of U. S. prices quoted on Ferroalloy pages. 
Scrap: 
(per gross ton) 
No. 1 steel, Pittsburgh. ..$39.50 $38.50 $43.00* $44.00* 
3.70 No. 1 steel, Phila. area.. 40.50 40.50 41.50* 42.50* 
4.55 No. 1 steel, Chicago .... 38.50 38.50 41.50* 42.50* 
4.30 No. 1 bundles, Detroit... 41.15* 41.15* 41.15* 41.15* 
3.65 Low phos. Young’n...... 46.50* 46.50* 46.50* 46.50* 
31.50 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 42.00 42.00 45.50 49.007 
9.50 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 38.50 38.50 38.50 49.007 
No. 1 cast, Chicago .... : 39.50 40.50 43.00 49.007 
*Basing pt., not including broker's fee. 
4.85 TShipping pt., not including broker's fee. 
Coke: Connellsville: 
(per net ton at oven) 
$3.60 Furnace coke, prompt...$14.75 $14.75 $14.75 $14.75 
4.00 Foundry coke, prompt... 17.75 17.75 19.75 17.75 
Nonferrous Metals: 
(cents per pound to large buyers) 
$56.00 Copper, electro, Conn. ... 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 
56.00 Copper, Lake, Conn. .... 24.625 24.625 24.625 24.625 
66.00 Tin, Straits, New York.. $1.215 $1.215 $1.215 $1.06 
70.00 Zinc, East St. Louis .... 15.00 15.00 16.00 17.50 
Lead, St. Louis ......... 15.80 15.80 14.80 16.80 
Aluminum, virgin ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Nickel, electrolytic ..... 59.58 59.58 59.58 59.58 
4.10 Magnesium, ingot ...... 24.50 2450 24.50 24.50 
3.35 Antimony, Laredo, Tex.. 39.00 39.00 39.00 42.00 





Starting with the issue of May 12, 1949, the weighted finished steel 
composite was revised for the years 1941 to date. The weights used 


are based on the average product shipments for the 7 years 1937 


to 1940 inclusive and 1946 to 1948 inclusive. 
figures has been eliminated because it was too sensitive. 


p. 139 of May 12, 1949, issue.) 


Pig Iron 
..$52.77 per gross ton.... 
...- 52.77 per gross ton.... 
. 52.77 per gross ton.... 
. 52.69 per gross ton.... 


High 
$52.77 May 2 
52.72 Oct. 9 
52.69 Dec. 12 
46.87 Jan. 18 
46.91 Oct. 12 
37.98 Dec. 30 
30.14 Dee. 10 
25.37 Oct. 23 

$23.61 

23.61 

23.61 
$23.61 Mar. 20 
23.45 Dec. 23 
22.61 Sept. 19 
23.25 June 21 
32.25 Mar. 9 
19.74 Nov. 24 
18.71 May 14 


Low 
$52.72 Jan. 
52.69 Jan. 
45.88 Jan. 
45.88 Sept. 
39.58 Jan. 
30.14 Jan. 
25.37 Jan. 
23.61 Jan. 
$23.61 
23.61 
23.61 
$23.45 Jan. 2 
22.61 Jan. 2 
20.61 Sept.12 
19.61 July 6 
20.25 Feb. 16 
18.73 Aug. 11 
18.21 Dec. 17 


NrFAIMQAwWNHreH 


Based on averages for basic iron 
at Valley furnaces and foundry iron 


at Chicago, 


Philadelphia, Buffalo, 


Valley and Birmingham. 


The use of quarterly 


(See 


Scrap Steel 
dha crate $39.50 per gross ton...... 
39.17 per gross ton...... 


High 
$42.00 Jan. 
47.75 Jan. 
45.13 Dec. 
43.00 Jan. 
43.16 July 
42.58 Oct.. 
31.17 Dec. 
19.17 Jan. 
19.17 Jan. 
$19.17 
19.17 
$22.00 Jan. 
21.83 Dec. 
22.50 Oct. 
15.00 Nov. 
21.92 Mar. 
17.75 Dee. 
17.52 Jan. 


22 
30 
21 
29 


42.00 per gross ton...... 
43.00 per gross ton...... 


Low 
$39.17 July 1 
42.00 Oct. 23 
26.25 Jan. 3 
19.33 June 28 
39.75 Mar. 9 
29.50 May 20 
19.17 Jan. 1 
18.92 May 22 
15.76 Oct. 24 

$19.17 

19.17 

$18.92 May 22 
16.04 Apr. 9 
14.08 May 16 
11.00 June 7 
12.67 June 9 
12.67 June 8 
14.08 Dec. 8 


Average of No. 1 heavy melting 
steel scrap delivered to consumers 
at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Chi- 


cago. 
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3.65 UI, 5.50 U/ 3.50 Al, 
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Italics identify producers listed in key at end of table. Base prices, f.0.b, mill, in cents per Ib., unless otherwise noted, Extras apply, 
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IRON AGE 
STEEL BILLETS, BLOOMS, | PIPE | PIL- 
PRI CE Ss INGOTS SLABS SK 
Carbon Carbon | Carbon 
Neves |Nec Ten | NecTos | NecYen | Net Ton Sheet 
Bethlehem, Pa. $70.00 B3 
Buffalo, N. Y. | $56.00 B3 | $66.00 B3, | $70.00 B3, 4.45 B3 
R3 R3 
Clayment, Del. ere eer Ce) ee 
Coatesville, Pa. peer ee 
Conshohocken, Pa. $73.00 A2 | $77.00 A2 
‘Hesvicherg, Po. ie 3 ee ee ee ee 
“Hartlerd, Conn. cere paee 
“ Jehastown, Pa. | $56.00 B3 | $66.00 B3 | $70.00 B3 
Newark, N. J. eae a Ce ae 
New een, Gen, iat 
Phoenixville, Pa. Saat ET fen er a 
Putnam, Conn. oe eee ee 
Sparrews Pt., Md. | 
Worcester, Mass. ne pee a Te TT 
Trenton, N. J. a —|— 
nema 
Ashland, Ky. a Fe Ad 
Canten-Massillen = "$66.00 R3- $70.00 R3_ 
| $66.00 75 
Chicago, IU. | $56.00 U/ =e Ul, me Ul, 4.45 UI 
“Cleveland, Ohio Poe $66.00 R3” 
Detroit, Mich. | «$54.00 RS $69.00 RS | $73.00 RS 
‘ sedaliteaccl i 
Duluth, Minn. 
"Gary, Ind. Harbor, | | $56.00 U/ | $66.00U/ | $70.00 U/, 4.45 13 
Indiana | | Y/ 
Granite City, Ill. "| rn 
Kekomeo, Ind. r = i eel 
Middletown, Ohi es ce 
Niles, Ohie ra | q 
Sharen, Pa. | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. "$52.00 U! | $54.00 U/, | $56.00 U/ | $66.00U/ | $70.00U/, | 335U/ | 4.45UI 
Ci! Cll 3.45 J3 
Portsmouth, Ohio { 
Weirton, Wheeling, ae 
Fellansbee, W. Vs. 
Youngstown, Ohio ee $70.00 Y/, 338U), 
Fontana, Cal. '"$79.00K/ | $80.00K/ | $75.00K/ | $85.00K/ | $89.00K/ peed 
Geneva, Utah i. <a | $66.00 C7 i a 
Kansas City, Me. os ~ | 
Los Angeles, Calif. ons | $85.00 B2 | $90.00 B2- | 
| | 
Minnequa, Cole. \ ae s co | Sale 
‘fen Francisce, Cal. - . | $85.00 B2 | PY ee eo 
Niles, Cal. | 
Seattle, Wash. | ‘$73.00S// | $85.00 B2 79a ei 
Atlanta, Ga. i | | 
Birmingham, Ala. Tera owe $56.00 72 | $66.00 72 | | 
Alabama City, Ala. | 
Houston, Texas le $62.00 S2 | $74.00 S? | $78.00 S2 a a 


4.65 A5,J3 





4.85 G3 
5.45 M2 
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5.95 G3 


7203 


ae 
7.857! 


695K! 





5.60 R5,D/ 
3.65U/, | 5.50U/, | 3.50U/, 4.90 13 S30 Ul, 
- 5.80 Y/ 
4.65 A7 
4.00 SI 5.35 SI 5.40 SI 
3.65U/, | 5.50U/, | 4.00S9,S7 | 465 J3,A7 
2B 2B 3.75 A3 5.00 Ai 
3.50 J3,A7 | 5.35 B4,S7 
“| 3.90 W3 3.60 W3 | 4.65 W3,F3 | 5.75 W3 | 
6.00 Y/ | 3.50U/, 4.65 R3, Y/ | 5.30U/, 
R3, Yi T+ | R3 
425Ki | 610K/ | 4.75K/ 
365C7 | 550C7 
4.25 S2 4.10 S2 | 
4.25 B2, | 6.05B2 | 4.25 B2,C7 | 6.40 CI 6.05 B2 
C7 
4.10 C6 4.55 C6 8 ag 
4.20B2 | 6.00B2 | 4257,B2 | 6.05 B2 | 
4.56 P9 = | 
| 6.30 B2 | 
4.30B2 | 6.1082 | 4.50 B2 
4.05 A8 ae 
3.65 R3,72| 5.50 72 | 3.50 R3,72 5.30 72 
4.05 S2 | 3.90 S2 | 
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ltaltes identify producers listed in key at end of table. Base prices, f.0.b. mill, in cents per Ib., unless otherwise noted. Extras apply. IRON AGE 


WIRE BLACK 
SHEETS ROD TINPLATEt /| PLATE STEEL 


pen nena hereon aD 
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Long Hi Ser. Hi Str. Hi Str. Hot- Cokes* Electro* | Holloware 
Galvanized | Enameling Terne Low Alloy | Low Alloy | Low Alloy rolled 1.25-Ib, 0.25-Ib i 
10 ga. 12 ga. 10 ga. HR. CR. Galv 19 ga. base box base box 29 ga. q 
a | | 
| Bethlehem, Ps. ; 
5.40 B3 6.55 B3 4.10 W6 Buffalo, N. Y 
aa u -y t Special coated mig Clayment, Del. 
_— | —————— | ternes deduct 95¢ from —_ 
| 1.25-Ib ene ease box ' Coatesville, Pa. 
=n Se |________|________| price. Can-making quality _—$<$—$$— $ _$_$__— 
A ckplate 55 to 138 Ib, Censhohecken, Pa. 
a ae ee rte ———$$$$_$_—_$__—__— 
coke base box. Harrisburg, Pa. 
ae a Le a eS Ul TN —$_—_—__——__ 
| add 25¢. Hartferd, Conn. 
2 |— ELECTRO: 0.50-Ib, add —$__—_—_— 
| 4.10 B3 | 25¢; 0.75-Ib, add 65¢. Jebnstown, Pa. 
a a ~ | Newark, N. J. 
on Dy tgs ee ee a New Haven, Conn. : 
ee Cree s ieee | Pheeniaville, Pa. 
ry iz r a ae Tae "T fnemn, Geen, 
_ B | 43583 | 4.80 B3 | 54083 | 65583 |675B83 | | | 42083 | $855B3 | $7.25 B3 Sparrows Pt., Md. 
a Bi amt & ie 4.40 A5 Worcester, Mass. 
= o- ir | 4.20 R4 ve a ent & 
440Li | Alten, Ill. 
renee enone |e esSESSEASS a SE EE 
A} 4.80 A7 4.65 A7 Ashland, Ky. 
7m 7 4.80 R3 ie a ae fe Canten-Massillen 
mi 5.40 UI | 4.40 A5,R3,| ae Chicage, Ill 
| 4 
is R33 | 435 R3,J3 | 4653 | 5.40 R3,J3|655R3J3;} si “ss ), i Cleveland, Ohie 
6.70 3 | | 
G | 45863 | 595G3 | 7.1063 | 4 Detroit, Mich. 
| | 
a ee eee I ee ee oe Duluth, Minn. 
4 aU, 435Ul, | 480U1,13 | 4.65 UI,13 | 5.20U! 5.40 UI,13 | 6.55 UI,13 15.4073 | 4.10 Y/ $8.45 13, $7.15 UI,13 | 5.85 Ul Gary, Ind. Harber, 
MS | YUNS 590Y/ | 7.05 Y/ UI, YI 5.30 Y/ Indiana 
= mC? |s05G2 |5sseG2 |5.35G2 | ~ 1 $735G2 | 6.05G2 | Granite City, IL 
ee ee ee ee ee ee od “| |_| Seven, and 
OE a ee ee ee os ~ ha Middletown, Ohie 
Pa aa at ~ a Niles, Ohie 
Sharon, Pa. 
720Ul | 4.10 AS —_| $8.45U/,J3 | $7.15U/,J3| 5.85U! | Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| 4.41 P6 
4.30 P7 oo Pertsmeuth, Ohie 
1$8.45 W3,W5/$7.15 W3,W5| 6.1575 | Weirton, Wheeling, 
5.85 F3 | Fellansbee, W. Va. 











16.05 R/,E2| 4.10¥7 | $8.45.R3_— | $7.15 RB Youngstown, Ohie 





5.50 R/ 4.65 Y/ 


































































































y/ 05 YI | 
eT | ee EE ; 
|s3eKr | | 635K) | 7.50K/ | 4.90K/ Fentana, Cal. 

| x | Geneva, Utah 
— —_———. ———S Sa a 
| | Kansas City, Me. i 
G 5.55 C7 | os /5.40C7 | 490 B2,C7 | #9207 | 3790 C7 | | Los Angeles, Cal. | 
| | | | | | 
2 = r an a | 4.35 C6 } | Minnequa, Cole. | 
\/ 5.307 | 5.557 San Francisco, Cal. 
Niles, Cal. 
—_ | | | | | 
Py ee eee ts E i a a he) ne 2 
| | | | Atlanta, Ga. 
es I cappella egameaaaaneas penne satngesntae ited mnaseamaianatsiaeaa aan teialniantaladtaaassiiats 
©. 43872 | 480 R372 5.4072 | | 4.75.R3 | 4.10 R3,72 | $8.55 72 | $7.25 72 Birmingham, Ala. 
a — | | | Alabama City, Ala. 
| | 4.50 S2 | Housten, Texas 
-) 
199. 
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IRON AGE Italics identify producers listed in key at end of table. Base prices, f.0.b. mill, in cents per fb., unless otherwise noted. Extras apply, | 
os r 
STEEL | a) 
Sa BARS PLATES Ww | 
PRICES |_— ma Pe 
‘ ee, AS A 
Alloy Allo Hi Str. Hi Str, Mb A 
Carbon | Reinfore- | _ Cold Hot. Cold | HR Low | Carbon low | ten eZ 
Steel ing Finished rolled Drawn Alloy Steel Alloy Alloy | Beek ia 4 4 
a esac rast estes eserieelliianaeiadaietedlindianeeadmataies aden Vebadeer 2 a! B 
Bethlehem, Pa. 4.30 B3 5.40 B3 5.55 B3 B 
neenpeiaatmannaititainmattieal ‘ errs SSS fei SS SS -__ Bs OB 
Buffalo, N. Y. 3.70 B3,R3 | 3.70 B3,R3 | 4.60 BS 4.30 B3,R3 | 5.40 B3 5.55 B3 3.70 B3 sh BS B 
ace ais ee Se ee ey ies [| aC 
Claymont, Del. 4.15 C4 4.85 C4 oom Fe: 
Coatesville, Pa. 4.15 L4 5.25 L4 _ 5 ; 
Conchshocken, Pa. 415 A? 305A? |59042. | & & 
Harrisburg, Pa. = 6.30 C3 > saunas a 6 
Hartford, Conn. 5.10 R3 5.85 R3 nos 
t- | Johnstown, Pa. 3.70 B3 3.70 B3 4.30 B3 | 555B3 | 3.70 B3 47583 |565B3 | asm We CAG 
ii | Newark, N. J. 5.00 W10 5.75 W10 _ y p 
| New Haven, Conn. | aw —" D3 D 
El Es 
——_-, Co ee 2 Es 
Phoenixville, Pa. Fl Fi 
im ee . ——Bre 
ul nom, ‘onn. a 5.10 WI0 FS OF 
| Sparrows Point, Md. 3.70 B3 | 3.70 B3 4.75 B3 5.65 B3 4.95 B3 @ & 
Worcester, Mass. 5.75 AS andi : 
quetnntammninnnel an ns enera cee eeaesite anes Nenana teateatniaietetinee Riitininainnmmdeitil i | er | | ee ‘ 
| Trenton, N. J. | 1 Io 
— ee ee ——_-_———- 
Alton, IH. 4.15 LI | 5.05 L) MW oIn 
Tn cebeeeeinn benedeni eeceaiae eal ies HF 
Canten-Massillon | 3.70 R3 4.55 R3,R2 | 3.95 T5 4.90 T5 nie 
4.30 R3 5.40 R3,R2 : a 
estieiaen ee SO — a ' 
Chicago, IL. 3.70 UI, R3, | 3.70 R3 4.55 A5,B5, | 430U/,R3 | 5.40 R3,W8 | 3.70 UI,W8 S.6sU) | S.10 47 K) Ke 
WS Ww8,Wi ws W10,B5,L2 4.85 R345, K3 Ke 
| 5.45 A5 K2,Ns Ui La 
Cleveland, Ohio | 3.70R3 | 370 R3— | 4.55 5,C13 | | $45 A5 | 5.55 R3,J3 | 3.70 RLJ3 | 4.75 J3 5.65 3/3 | 45 AC te 
WW Lu 
— - — ———_— | -—_——— Oe _|-_——— 
| Detroit, Mich. 3.85 R5 | 4.70 P8,R5 | 4.45 RS 5.50 RS MI Me 
4.80 P3 4.65 G3 5.55 P8 M2 Mc 
5.60 P3 M3 Me 
emo a — eet | ——— 2 . 
| 4.85 45 MS Mc 
- Duluth, Mian. - ba es |_ a 4 eee fiend Mé My 
| Gary Ind. Harbor | 3.70U/,Y/, | 3.70U/,13, | 4.55 R3,M5, | 430U/,13, | 5.40 R3,M5, | 5.55U/,13 | 3.70U1,13, | 4.75 13 4.75 UI 5.65 U/,13 | 5.10 M4 NI Ne 
= | Indiana B Y/ L2 Y/ L? 6.05 Y/ Y/ 6.15 Y/ N? Na 
- N3 Nil 
= | —_———_-— . 
a |——__--——-- — —\— —|— |} ———$ | | jr “—\c—_— M4 No 
Q | Granite City, IH. | | 4.40 G2 or Ok 
a Min ae = alii oils Ices tas cemeteries aime ! r 
é Kokeme, Ind. | | 4950 Pl Pay 
—___—_____ ——|— [$$ _$___| —______. —| ——_—— | OP? Phe 
Middletewn, Ohio | | P3 Pil 
— — _— _ - ee — —_—_———_|_ |. LTCTCTCTCOC~™ Pe Pits 
Niles, Ohie 3.95 SI 5.20 SI 5.70 SI PS Pits 
Sharen, Pa. | P6 Pit 
|—_—_—_____—__ _ —|- | | | ee 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 3.70U1,J3 | 3.70U/,J3 | 4.55 R3,A5, | 430U/,CI! | 5.40 CI1,S8, | 5.55UI1,J3 | 3.70U/,J3 | &75UI 4.75 UI 5.65 UI,J3 | 485 45) PS Ply 
| 73,58,W 16, W10,C8,A5 5.23 Pb PO Pac 
| C8 | eR 
alma leita las cen ec ee 
ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee B Re 
| Weirton, Wheeling, | 3.85W3 | | 4.00 W3,W5 see 
| Follansbee, W. Va. | Fe. = 
—_—$<—$ | — ee | —_—— _ — - --— pe S$ | —"<4 , S ona 
| Youngstown, Ohio | 3.70 U/,R3, | 3.70U/,R3, | 4.55Y/,F2 | 4.30U/,Y/, | 5.40 Y/,CI0, | 5.55 UI 3.70 UI,R3, $.65.R3 | 485! 32 She 
Y/ | 'y? Clo | F2 | 6.05 ¥/ Y/ 6.15 Y/ 3 She 
| | | oy Sim 
SS ——————————— ' ——. § Slos 
| Fentana, Cal. 4.40 K/ | 4.40 K/ 5.35 K/ } | 6.60 K/ | 4.30 K/ | | S.70KI 6.25K/ | ; Stay 
Se ceceaeainiil a “a decane Leone laa nee 7 Se 
Geneva, Utah | 3.70 C7 | 5.65 C7 ; 3 Sep 
ranocsnasaaesnimreemasocsememsnsnaei a penenrenpescennin wonntfenrenenenvernreies i i TE A 
| Kansas City,Me. | 4.3052 | 4.30 S? | 4.90 S2 | S459? BE S10 Swe 
————— ——— | ——___—_ — | $< |—_—_—__——__ — — - — — —_——— ecermeens ; Tl To 
t | Les Angeles, Cal. | 4.40 C7,B2 | 4.40 C7,B2 | 5.35 B2 6.25 B2 se CBS fon 
w | | | | } es 73 Ten 
ee a : a Te ee ee 5.10 C6 T$ Tho 
| Minnequa, Cole. 4.15 C6 4.50 C6 4.50 C6 | y eosie TS Tim 
—_——<—_——_— —-—- ————-—— _-— —_— - —_—_— — Se ~T 1 
| San Francisco, Cal. | 4.45 B2 445 B2 6.30 B2 | 0 mis 
| Niles, Cal | 4.40 C7 | 4.40 C7 A 
| | 4.65 P9 | 4.65 P9 — S Uni 
ers . —$—$—$—$— | |__| — 1 Wal 
| Seattle, Wash. | 445B2 =| 4.45 B2 | 6.30 B2 4.60 B2 6.55 B2 W2 Wa 
a= ee SS 5.10 At W3 Wei 
| Allanta, Ga. 42548 | 42548 | 44 Wh 
ae ——|-—— —_ en ome Wh 
= | Birmingham, Ala. 3.70 R3,T2 | 3.70 R3,72 | | 5.55 72 3.70 R3,72 | 5.65 12 4.85 Ki 6 Wie 
5 | Alabama City, Ala. W) Wil 
o a a a I I —— | | —-_—— wa ow 
” 5.25 S2 1s 
Houston, Tex. 4.10 S2 | 4.10 S2 47052 | 4.10 S2 | | | "9 Wo 
Wo Wye 
YI You 
oa 
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Key to Steel Producers 
With Principal Offices 


[Acme Steel Co., Chica 

an Wood Steel Co., i Pa. 
~ Ludlum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
American Cladmetals Co., , Pa. 
American Steel & Wire Div., Cleveland 
Angell Nail & Chaplet Co., Cleveland 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, O. 
Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

ock & Wileox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. | 

tien Pacific Coast Steel ., San Francisco 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, a. 
Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa. 
Bliss & Laughlin Ine., Harvey, If. 


California Cold Rolled Steel Corp., Los Angeles 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 

Central lron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Claymont Steel Corp., Cla: t, Del 

Cold Metal Products Co., Youngstown 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver 
Columbia-Geneva Steel Div., San Francisco 
Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh 
Continental Steel Corp., okomo, Ind, 
Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa, 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 
Cumberland Steel Co., Cumberland, Md. 
Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 
Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 

Detroit Tube & Steel Div., Detroit 

Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 

Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore 
Empire Steel Co., Mansfield, O. 


Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., McKeesport, Pa. 


Fitzsimmons Steel Corp., Youngstown 
Follansbee Steel Corp., Follansbee, W. Va. 
Globe Iron Co., Jackson, U. 

Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Til. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 


Hanna Furnace Corp., Detroit 


Ingersoll Steel Div., Chicago 
Inland Steel Co., Chica 
Interlake Iron Corp., Cleveland 


ackson Iron & Steel Co., Jackson, O. 
essop Steel Corp., Washington, Pa. 

lones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago 


Kaiser Corp., Oakland, Cal. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria 
Koppers Co., Granite City, Ill. 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis 

La Salle Steel Co., Chicago 

Lone Star Steel Co., Dallas 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 


Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, O. 

McLauth Steel Corp., Detroit 

Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa. 

Mid-States Steel & Wire Co., Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Monarch Steel Co., Inc., Hammond, In 

Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass. 


National Supply Co., Pittsburgh 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh 

Niles Rolling Mills Co., Niles, O. 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., Sterling, Ill. 


Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh 


Page Steel & Wire Div., Monessen, Pa. 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 
Pilgrim Drawn Steel Div., Plymouth, Mich. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

Portsmouth Div., Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 
Plymouth Steel Co., Detroit 

Pacific States Steel Co., Niles, Cal. 


Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, O 


Reliance Div. Eaton Mfg. Co., Massillon, oO. 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 


¢ Roebling Sons Co. (John A.), Trenton, N, J. 


Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit 


Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. 

Shefheld Steel Corp., Kansas City 

Shenango Furnace Co., Pittsburgh 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham 
Standard f orging Corp., Chicago 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

Superior Drawn Steel Co., Monaca, Pa. 
Superior Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa. 

Sweet's Steel Co., illiamsport, Pa. 


Tonawan Ja Iron Div., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
~cnnessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., Birmingham 
Tennessee Products & Chem. Corp., Nashville 
‘homas Steel Co., Warren, O. 

Timken S teel & Tube Div., Canton, O. 

Tremont Nail Co., Wareham, Mass. 


: nited St ates Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
niversal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 


Wallingfor 1 Steel Co., Wallingford, Conn. 
ashington Steel Corp., Washington, Pa. 
er Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
wat ind Tube Co,, Wheatland, Pa. 
: ling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 
weenie pencer Steel Co., Buffalo 
ilson Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
qe n Steel Co., S, Chicago, Ill. 
on ar lron Co., Woodward, Ala. 
ycoff Steel Co,, Pittsburgh 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown 
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Steel Prices 





Base price, f.0.b., dollars per 100 Ib. 






































WARE- 
HOUSES Sheets Strip Plates |Shapes Bars Alley Bars 
3 3 § § 
Vell 219) lala] ai Lali 
3 es a |%s cf 2 « 5 4 aq 23 Bnd és] 
: % |3ulae!| s 3 4 5S £) 25 3 3 
6 a: = 32 s2| 3 z in ae 225 <4| 3<4 
Baltimore $.20 oo _> 8.20 | 6.03 |...... Oe Oe FG esa it ens L paxccscdooscaee 
Birmingham... .15 | 5.59 | 6.37 1.20: | heat habs Orie e oOo och. cons abcess 
Beston........ 20 | 6.25 | 7.03 | 8.33 | 6.15-| 7.74-| 6.38-| 6.20-| 6.05-| 6.61-| 10.25-| 10.5S-| 11.95 | 12.15 
8.59 | 6.20 | 8.70 | 6.63 | 6.25 | 6.14 | 6.92 | 10.30 | 10.63 12.28 
Buffalo........ 20 | 5.50-| 6.28-| 8.11-| 5.86-|...... 5.89-| 5.80-| 5.52-| 6.18-| 10.15 | 10.45-| 11.80 | 12. 10- 
: 5.54 | 6.32 | 8.20 5.98 | 5.82 | 5.55 | 6.45 10.52 12.17 
Chicago. ...... -20 | 5.54 | 6.32 | 7.70 | 5.49 |...... oa. 5.65 | 5.47 | 6.05-|....... SE Bo vencss 11.75 
: 6.30 
Cincinnati...... 15 | 5.87 | 6.39 | 8.17 | 5.79 |...... 6.17 | 6.12 | 5.77 | 6.66 |....... SE Es cs exe 12.22 
Cleveland...... .20 | 5.52-| 6.32 | 7.83 | 5.65 |...... 5.82-| 5.95-| 5.54-| 6.15-|....... SRE 1 ceex 11.86 
; 5.54 7.96 | 5.88 5.83 | 6.16 | 5.61 | 6.40 
Detroit........ -20 | 5 73-| 6.49 | 8.19-| 5.78 |...... 6-04-| 6.12 | 5.76 | 6.60 |....... eR Bi cece 12.12 
5.74 8.34 6.17 
Houston....... -20 | 6.35-| 7.37-| 8.57.| 6.15 |...... 6.39-| 6.32-| 6.38 | 8.38-| 10.95 | 11.12-| 11.40 | 12.62- 
: 6.58 | 8.09 6.42 | 6.35 8.63 11.25 12.90 
Indianapolis. ..del’d. | 5.94 | 6.72 | 8.25 | 5.89 |...... 6.10 | 6.05 | 5.87 | 6.80 |....... NUE S,  easec toate ck 
Kansas City.... .20 | 6.22-| 7.64-| 8.66-| 6.10 | 7.81 | 6.38-| 6.43-| 6.20-| 7.01-| 10.00 | 10.10 | 11.50 | 11.80 
6.40 | 7.68 | 8.70 | 6.90 | 6.74 | 6.48 | 6.77 | 7.22 
Les Angeles.... .20 | 6.30 | 8.10-| 9.30-| 6.40 |10.45 | 6.30 | 6.30 | 6.25-| 8.15 | 11.30 | 11.30 | 13.05 | 13.50 
8.45 | 9.35 6.35 
Memphis...... .1@ | 6.25 | 7.02 | 7.51 | 6.20|...... RE Ge re SOE Bs coc oc eks cecdschuceccasbsacacen 
6.61 | 6.57 
Milwaukee. .... .20 | 5.71 | 6.48 | 7.87 | 5.66 |...... 5.81-| 5.82 | 5.64 | 6.31-|....... PE A cess 
5.87 6.61 
New Orleans... .15 | 5.98 | 7.01 | 8.26 | 5.93 |...... iOS CF BG RES asiiesbecscvecd ceicnskivteuss 
New York..... -30 | 6.09-| 6.90-| 8.12-| 6.36-| 7.67 | 6.46-| 6.08-| 6.22-| 7.03-| 10.45 | 10.49-| 12.10 | 12.14- 
6.52 | 6.91 | 8.45 | 7.19 6.88 | 6.40 | 6.42 | 7.13 10.75 12.40 
aR... BT CRD bie cose cies GEO Texnave Ct Cee NE Pel Ris Cec cdhcds<vavdeeccecobbcances 
Philadelphia... .25 | 5.84-| 6.80-| 8.00 | 6.04-| 7.15 | 6.05-| 5.86-| 6.14-| 6.96-| 9.82-| 10.24-| 11.82 | 11.89- 
6.07 | 7.22 | 8.38 | 6.08 6.19 | 6.09 | 6.27 | 7.16 | 10.17 | 10.47 12.12 
Pittsburgh... . . -20 | 5.54 | 6.32 | 7.85-| 5.59- 5.65-| 5.65 | 5.47 | 6.15-|....... GEE Bicsexes 11.75 
8.10 | 5.84 5.70 6.40 
Portland....... .20 | 7.25 | 8.64 | 9.10-| 7.30 eS Bk | eee Pees Serre eee 
9.00 | 9.25 
Salt Lake City.. .20 | 7.95 |..... $.o 8.00 ot CE A i tiki ites sc Gr sider 
(10.3 
San Francisco.. .15 | 6.51-| 7.88-| 9.10 | 6.42 [10.45 | 6.40-| 6.30 | 6.32-| 8.15-/ 11.30 | 11.30 | 13.05 | 13.50 
6.65 | 8.23 | 6.43 6.34 | 8.20 
Seattle........ .20 | 6.14] 8.38-| 8.93 | 7.05-]......| 6.71-| 6.S2-| 6.S0-| 8.90-1.......).......)......0)..00eee 
6.81 | 8.44 7.75 | | 6.90 | 6.57 | 6.80 | 8.93 
St. Louis...... .20 | 5.73-| 6.62-| 8.00 | 5.77-| 7.66-| 6.02-| 6.05-| 5.77-| 6.43-| 10.08 | 10.40 | 11.73 | 12.05 
5.84 | 7.15 5.79 | 8.15 | 6.10 | 6.22 | 5.80 | 6.70 
et. csi .15 6.14 | 6.92 | 8.45 | 6.09 |......| 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.07 | 6.75 |. — 





* Metropolitan area delivery. 


BASE QUANTITIES (Standard unless otherwise keyed): Cold finished bars; 2000 Ib or over. Alloy bars; 1000 te 
1999 Ib. All others; 2000 to 9999 Ib. All HR preducts may be combined for quantity. All galvanized sheets may be com- 
bined for quantity. CR sheets may not be combined with each other or with galvanized sheets, for quantity. 

EXCEPTIONS: (!) 500 te 1499 Ib. 


STAINLESS STEELS 





Base price, cents per |b, f.0.b. mill. 








ais | 430 











Product 301 302 | 303 | 304 316 | 321 | 347 | 410 
Ingots, rerolling ...... 14.25 | 15.25 | 16.75 | 16.25 | 24.75 | 20.00 | 21.75 | 12.75 | 14.75 | 13.00 
Slabs, billets, rerolling .... . 18.50 | 20.00 | 22.00 | 21.00 | 32.25 26.25 | 28.50 | 16.50 | 20.00 | 16.75 
Forg. discs, die blocks, rings 34.00 | 34.25 | 36.75 | 35.75 | 53.00 40.25 | 44.75 | 28.00 | 28.50 | 28.50 
Billets, forging 26.25 | 26.50 | 28.50 | 27.75 | 41.50 | 31.25 | 35.00 | 21.50 | 22.00 | 22.00 
Bars, wires, structurals 31.25 | 31.50 | 34.00 | 33.00 | 49.25 | 37.00 | 41.50 | 25.75 | 26.25 | 26.25 
Plates... 33.00 | 33.25 | 35.25 | 35.25 | 52.00 | 40.75 | 45.25 | 27.00 | 27.50 | 27.50 
Sheets......... 41.00 | 41.25 | 43.25 | 43.25 | $7.00 49.25 | 53.75 | 36.50 | 37.00 | 39.00 
Strip, hot-rolled . 26.50 | 28.25 | 32.50 | 30.25 | 48.75 | 37.00 | 41.25 | 23.50 30.25 | 24.00 
Strip, cold-rolled 34.00 | 36.75 | 40.25 | 38.75 | 59.00 | 48.25 | 52.25 | 30.58 | 37.00 | 31.00 


STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCING POINTS—Sheets: Midland, Pa., C//; Brackenridge, Pa., 43; Butler, Pa., A7; 
McKeesport, Pa., U/; Washington, Pa., W2; (type 316 add 4.5¢) J2; Baltimore, E/; Middletown, O., A7; Massillon, O., R3; 
Gary, U/; Bridgeville, Pa., U2; New Castle, Ind., 12; Ft. Wayne, /4; Lockport, N. Y., R¢. 

Strip: Midland, Pa., C//; Cleveland, A5; Carnegie, Pa., S9; McKeesport, Pa., F/; Reading, Pa., C2; Washington, Pa., 
W2; (type 316 add 4.5¢); W. Leechburg, Pa., A3; Bridgeville, Pa., U2; Detroit, M2; Canton-Massillon, O., R3; Middletown, 
O., A7; Harrison, i D3; Youngstown, C5; Lockport, N. Y., S#; Sharon, Pa., S/ (type 301 add 4¢); Butler, Pa., A7; 
Wallingford, Conn., W/. 

Bars: Baltimore, A7; Duquesne, Pa., U/; Munhall, Pa., U/; Reading, Pa., C2; Titusville, Pa., U2; Washington, Pa., 
J2; McKeesport, Pa., U/, F/; Bridgeville, Pa., U2; Dunkirk, N. Y., 43; Massillon, O., R3; Chicago, U/; Syracuse, N. Y., 
C/1; Watervliet, N. Y., 43; Waukegan, A5; Lockport, N. Y., S4; Canton, O., 75; Ft. Wayne, /4. 

Wire: Waukegan, A5; Massillon, O., R3; McKeesport, Pa., F/; Ft. Wayne, /4; Harrison, N. J., D3; Baltimore, A7; 
Dunkirk, 43; Monessen, P/; Syracuse, C//; Bridgeville, U2. 

Structurals: Baltimore, A7; Massillon, O., R3; Chicago, Ill., /4; Watervliet, N. Y., 43; Syracuse, C//. 

Plates: Brackenridge, Pa., A3 (type 416 add 44¢); Butler, Pa., A7; Chicago, U/; Munhall, Pa., U/; Midland, Pa. 
Ci1l; New Castle, Ind., 12; Lockport, N. Y., S4; Middletown, A7; Washington, Pa., /2; Cleveland, Massillon, R3. 

Forged discs, die blocks, rings: Pittsburgh, C//; Syracuse, C//; Ferndale, Mich., 43; Washington, Pa., /2. 

Forging billets: Midland, Pa., C//; Baltimore, A7; Washington, Pa., /2; McKeesport, F/; Massillon, Canton, O., R3; 
Watervliet, 43; Pittsburgh, Chicago, U/; Syracuse, C//. 

ALLEGHENY LUDLUM—Slightly higher on Type 301; slightly lower on others in 300 series. 

WASHINGTON STEEL—Slightly lower on 300 series except where noted. 
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PIPE AND TUBING 



















































Miseellazecotzs Prices —§ @—@ —_-@|[_|—\_ioi iO $ $_ _ _TMT----- -"XY'_ 


Base discounts, f.0.b. mills. Base price about $200 per net ten. 















































| BUTTWELD SEAMLESS 

| ln. % In. 1 In. 1%4ln. | 14In. | 2In. | 2%-3In.) 2In. | 244-3 In. 344-4 In. 

Blk. Gal.| Bik.| Gal. Bik.| Gal. Bik.| Gal. Bik.| Gal. Blk.) Gal.| Blk.| Gal.| Bik.| Gal.| Blk.) Gal.| Blk.) Gal. 
STANDARD 

T. &C. 
Sparrows Pt. B3. .|34.0)12.0/37.0/16.0 39.0/19.5 40.0)/20.0/40.5 21.0)41.0/21.5/41.5/22.0).. 
Youngstown R3.. 36.0)14.0/39.0 18.0/41.5/21.5/42.9|22.0/42.5\23.0)43.0/23.5/43.5/24.0).. 
Oakland K/...... 25.0) 3.0\28.0) 7.0,30.5)10.5/31.0)11.0/31.5/12.0/32.0/12.5 3251.0 23 
Pittsburgh /3.....|36.0 14.0/39.0 17.0/41.5/19.5 42.0 \20.5/42.5 21.0/43.0/21.5 43.5/22.5 
Pittsburgh N2... .|36.0|14.0|39.0 18.0)41.5)/21.5/42.0/22.0/42.5|23.0 43.0/23.5/43.5|24.0 
Alten, Ill. L/..... 35.0/13.0|/38.0/17.0 40. 5/20. 5/41.0 21.0/41.5\22.0/42.0/22.5/42.5/23.0).. 
Sharon M3....... 36.0/13.0/39.0)17.0 41.5/20.0/42.0/20.5/42.5/21.0/43.0/21.5/43.5/22.0).. 
Pittsburgh N/....|36.0/14.0|39.0/18.0 41.5)21.5 42.0 22.0/42.5 23.0 43.0/23.5 43.5)24.0 
| Wheeling W5.... .|36.0/14.0|39.0 18.0/41,5|21.5)42.0/22.0/42.5 23.0/43.0/23.5/43.5/24.0).. 
Wheatland W4....|36.0/14.0/39.0/17.0 41,5)19.5/42.0/20.5/42.5/21.0/43.0 21.5 43.5/22.5).. 
Youngstown Y/...|36.0/14.0/39.0 18.0)41.5/21.5/42.0 22.0)42.5 23.0/43.0/23.5 43.5\24.0) 
Indiana Harbor Y/|35.0)13.0|38.0 ee 20.5)41.0\21.0/41.5)22.0)42.0|22.5)42.5/23.0). 
EXTRA STRONG) | 
PLAIN ENDS | | 
Sparrows Pt. B3. .|33.5|13.0/37.5|17.0/39.5/20.5/40.0/21.0/40.5,22.0/41.0/22.5/41.5 BOD, cae swcheanshnaeckieedinece 
Youngstwon R3...|35.5/15.0/39.5/19.0/41.5,22.5 42.0)/23.0 42.5)24.0/43.0/24.5/43.5/25.0 peekesecldinchectcleceninnas 
Oakland K/...... 24.5) 4.0/28.5) 8.0/30.5)11.5,31.0/12.0 31.5|13.0/32.0|13.5|32.5)14.0 i sila bn ia OoEs oe Cees 0 
Pittsburgh /3.....|35.5)13.5|39.5 17.5/41.5)19.5/42.0 20.5 42.5/21.0/43.0/21.5 43.5,22.5|29.0) 7.5)33.0 12.0)36.5 15.5 
Pittsburgh N2... .|35.5/15.0/39.5/19.0/41.5/22.5/42.0/23.0/42.5/24.0/43.0/24.5/43.5|25.0/29.0|10.0)/33.0/14.0/36.5)17.5 
Alton, Ill. L/..... 32.5)12.0|36.5 16. 0/38. 5|19.5|39.0)20.0 39.5/21.0 40.0121.5,40.5 22.0) ee ee ee ee 
Sharon M3....... '35.5|14.0|39.5|18.0/41.5/21.0|42.0/21.5/42.5/22.0|43.0\22.5/43.5.23.0|....|....|....|....|....)...- 
Pittsburgh N/... .|35.5)15.0/39.5)19.0/41.5 22.5)42.0|23.0 42.5\24.0/43.0/24.5/43.5|25.0.29.0|....|33.0 . (36.5 
Wheeling W5...../35.5/15.0/39. 5|19.0/41.5 225/42. 0/23.0/42. 5|24.0/43.0/24.5/43.5125.0)..0..0 00)... {.00feceio. 
Wheatland W4....|35.5)13.5/39.5)17.5/41.5/19.5/42.0/20.5)42.5/21.0/43.0/21.5/43.5/22.5)....)....)....)....}.... 
Youngstown Y/ 35.5, 15.0/39.5/19.0 41.0/22.5 42.023.0/42.5|24.0/43.0\24.5\43.5,26.0/29.0/10.0) 6 
Indiana Harbor Y/|34.5 14.0}38.5)18.0/40.5)21.6 41.0/22.0/41.5 23.0/42.0/23.5/42.5)24.6) < ‘ 
| | | | | | 








Galvanized discounts based on zinc, at 17¢ per Ib, East St. Louis. For each 1¢ change in zinc, discounts vary as follows: 
1, in., 3% in., and 1 in., 1 pt.; 11% in., 1% im., 2 in., % pt.; 24% in., 3 in., 42 pt. Calculate discounts on even cents per Ib of 
zinc, i.e., if zine is 16.51¢ to 17.50¢ per Ib, use 17¢. 


Jones & Laughlin discounts apply only when zinc price changes 1¢. 


Threads only, buttweld and seamless, 1 pt. higher discount. 
pts. higher discount. Buttweld jobbers’ disceunt, 5 pct. 





Plain ends, buttweld and seamless, 3 in. and under, 312 
East St. Louis zine price now 15.0¢. 


Transf. 65 
Transf. 58 








10. 40/11.10 


10. 40)11.10 
10.40)11.10 
10. 40)11.10 
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Low Phos. 
Charcoal 








COKE 
Furnace, beehive (f.0.b. oven) Net-Ton ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
Connellsville, Pa. ......$14.50 to $15.00 
Foundry, beehive (f.0.b. oven) 
Connellsville, Pa. ..... $17.50 to $18.00 22 Ga. H-R | os 
Foundry, oven coke cut length £ ei= 
CE 5 «ewe teeineeeeneet $26.58 = isl fils 
Chicago, f.0.b. .............+..+ 23.00 F.o.b. Mill ai gis 2] 
DM. : citinsrnasinuboweaie 24.00 CentsPerLb. | 2/G|/2/8/ 4 
New England, del’d ere 24.80 SS a, 
Seaboard, N. J., f.0.b...... 1.1.1) 22°75 | 
Philadelphia, f.o.b. .... 22.70 Beech Bottom W5..|... .|7.25/8.50'9.30)9.85 
Swedeland, Pa., f.0.b. ........... 22.60 Brackenridge A3...|... .|7.25/8.50)9.30)9.85 
Painesville, Ohio, f.o.b. ......... 24.00 Granite City G2....|... .|7.95 a beaha can 
Erie, Pa., 7.0.0. ......... ce 23.50 Ind. Harbor /3...../6.75/7.25|....|.. 
Cleveland, del’d ye 25.72 Mansfield E2..... |7.25|7.75|9.00|9.80 
Cincinnati, del’d ... an Niles, O. N3......|7.05)7.55)....|....].... 
ee eee te sees 22.50 Vandergrift U/....|6.75|7.25|8. 50/9. 309.85 
I inn Ae ack tare laa . 25.40 Warren, O. R3... .|6.75|7.25/8. 50/9. 30/9. 85 
Birmingham, del’d ...... ...«. 21.69 Zanesville A7..... ies ten ee es 
Neville Island ................. 23.00 
PIG IRON Dollars per gross ton, f.0.b., subject to switching charges 
| BI. Furnace 
Producing Point Basic | Foundry | Malleable | Bessemer | Low Phos. | Silvery 
Bethlehem B3....... | CRORE OD RD hes ssccccccdesccccsaces 
Birmingham R3.. a ‘| See 4) EE  Biaaaweusven | see bene 6 ae Joseeeeeeees 
Birmingham W9.. secacal CHREE | FO PRIMI Bec ecasdsslacs sansa sacks qchceceaeeeaceeueaae 
Birmingham S5 enh acicanel PD. «1 ID ih eaicnescstbivascevaedelnencabeucechsss cabanas 
Buffalo R3..... ; 52.00 52.50 53.00 veces cubedkaancses |. err 
Buffale H/....... ; 52.00 52.50 53.00 veessefs cence) See 
Chicago /4 ‘ i ‘ 52.00 52.50 52.50 53.00 |. ohdin nate ne wae wenie 
Cleveland A5 hace uel 52.00 52.50 52.50 ee || BERR bikscccsas 
Cleveland R3 ; ore 52.00 52.50 SEED Sessenasesasloso cand codes eek Geanee 
Daingerfield, Tex. L3....... 48.00 48.50 48.50 |.. ale 
Duluth /4....... rere 52.00 52.50 52.50 | 53.00 |. 
RI a 5 aciss : ere 52.00 52.50 52.50 53.00 |. 
Everett, Mass. M6 te 59.75 Se | Sexyenmayne 
Fontana K/... ; 58.00 58.50 itt ou pK heks otele ool aera tear shy MNCS 
Geneva, Utah U/, Y/ ; 52.00 52.50 52.50 53.00 
Granite City, Ill. K3 ae 53.90 54.40 54.90 issn 
Hubbard, Ohio Y/ ; 52.00 52.50 52.50 pve uilaieas 5 wa mrenienanaatnaieeae 
Ironton, Utah C7... . paca 52.00 De Bisnduhaste as ine 
Jackson, Ohie J/,G/. atl hii aia aid tartar Se 62.50 
Lyle, Tenn. 73 : \ sachctariee casted Pacpnmees ee stain ace ie a an mies Meee 
DEMIR IAN. 6 bn'sncn cess ans 54.00 ; — aan . dies Rab ae ce aane tee wee een 
Neville Island P4............ 52.00 | 52.50 52.50 SE. Penukuenas taken chen taeee 
are 52.00 ‘ cen J lie acpacts Rabk can kienin 
Sharpsville S3... eek ole 52.00 52.50 52.50 DE Dec urtcnsosatbaewbe nents 
Steelten B3............. 54.00 | 54.50 55.00 55.50 GPMD  bivccvasees 
Swedeland A2........... ; 56.00 56.50 57.00 Se” Ce csecem eaves eer 
| RRR eee | 52.00 52.50 52.50 53.00 eae SRR 
Troy, N. Y. R3...... cae) ae 54.50 ,  Nikcacecan es [Reis sceac tes 
Youngstown Y/.. seosee] 52.08 | 82.50 : a a eee Scar sane’ 
N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 7/...... Sah vascaat | 52.50 BEM Be ciao cncccsdacowees nrahenscvaaees 








DIFFERENTIALS: Add 50¢ per ton for each 0.25 pct silicon over base, (1.75 to 2.25 pct, except low phos., 1.75 to 2.00 
pct), 50¢ per ton for each 0.50 pct manganese over | pct, $2 per ton for 0.5 to 0.75 pet nickel, $1 for each additional 0.25 pet 
nickel. Subtract 38¢ per ton fer phospherus, content 0.70 pet and over. Silvery Iron: Add $1.50 per net ton for each 0.50 pct 
silicon over base (6.01 to 6.50 pet) up to 17 pct. $1 per ton for 0.75 pet or more phosphorus ,manganese as above. Bessemer 
ferrosilicon prices are $1 over comparable silvery iron. 


BOILER TUBES 





$ per 100 ft. carload 
lots, cut 10 te 24 ft. 








F.o.b. Mill OD- | B.W.| H.R.) C.D. 
bo |B. HR. Cp, 
Babcock & Wilcox. .| 2 13 |22.67/26.66 21.99/25, 
2%/| 12 30-4835. 6429-51341 
3 12 |33.9039.90\32. 89 38.79 
3% | 11 /42.37/49.89/41.10 48, 39 
4 10 |52.60/61.88/51.03 60.92 
National Tube..... 2 13 |21.62\26.48),....| 
2% | 12 |29.65)36.32|... | 
3 12 |34,00/41.64).... |" 
3% | 11 |40.34/49.41).0 0) 
10 |51.21/62.72|.....) 
Pittsburgh Steel....| 2 13 |..... 27.08).....)..., 
2% | 12 |30.49)37.15)... | 
3 12 |34.95/42.50|... 
3% | 11 |41.48)50.54). | is 
4 10 |52.65/64. 16 








CAST IRON WATER PIPE 





Per Net Ton 

6 to 24-in., del’d Chicago $105.30 to $108.89 
6 to 24-in., del’d N.Y... 108.50to 109.50 
6 to 24-in., Birmingham 91.50 to 96.00 
6-in. and larger, f.o.b. cars, San 

Francisco, s Angeles, for all 

rail shipments; rail and water 

shipment less .......$123.00 to $130.00 

Class “A” and pipe, $5 extra; 4-in 
pipe is $5 a ton above 6-in. 


C-R SPRING STEEL 


CARBON CONTENT 














Cents Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Mill 0.26-| 0.41-| 0.61-| 0.81-, 1.% 
0.40 | 6.60 | 0.80 | 1.05 | 1.3 


Bridgeport, Conn.S7.} 5.35 9.35 | 11.65 
Carnegie, Pa. S9....|...... 9.35 | 11.65 
Cleveland A5.......| 4.65 9. y 


6 

6 

6 
Detroit D/......... 5.60 | 6. 
New Casile, Pa. B4.| 5.35 = 
6 

6 

6 

6 


| 9.35 
New Haven, Conn.D/) 5.85 died 
Sharon, Pa. S/...... 5.35 | 6.80 9.35 | 11.65 
Weirton, W. Va. W3.| 5.35 | 6.80 9.35 | 11.65 
ene Mass. A5| 4.95 .75 os 11.95 





MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS 








é | 

elo | | ‘e 
wz\ fa! 2 iy | gis 
~ZiB7| 5 ; a | e% 
43/8) s (erlei8 es 
sgies| & $2 34 Zhlsiis 
Soles) F dnd SBise zc 
Base Base Base Base Base Base. 

F.o.b. Mill | Col.| Col.| Col.| Col.| Col. Col. ¢1b. ¢ 
Alabama City R3| 118| 126 123)....| 136/5.7055.95 
Aliquippa, Pa. J3| 118| 132 | 136) 140)5.706.15 
Atlanta A8.....| 121| 133 126| 126) 1435.956.4 
Bartenville K2..| 118| 130]... .| 123] 143) 143/5.706.15 
Buffalo W6..... scnaloccaldsscis couse 


Cleveland A6...| 125]. ...). 2.0]... .[..eefeeesfers 
Cleveland A5 5. 70.6.10 






















Crawirdsvl. M4.|....| 132]... “al aaa 1455.95.86. 
Donora, Pa. A5.| 118) 130)....| 123) 140 140'5. 706.15 
Duluth A5.....| 118) 130), ...| 123) “a 140)5. 798." 
Fairfield, Ala. 72) 118) 130)... .| 123|....| 140 5. 706.15 
Houston S2....| 126) 138)....|....}.. | 148,6.106.% 
Jehnstn., Pa. B3| 118) 130)....}....| 140 ./5. 108-1: 
Joliet, Il. A5...| 118} 130),...} 123).. | 140)5.706-© 
Kokomo, Ind. C9, 120) 132}....| 125) 138 142 5.806 
Les Angeles B2.|....|....)....]++s-)e** 66). 
Kansas City S2.| 130)....|....| 135)... 1216.39 
Minnequa C6...| 123) 138) 130) 128) 146 1465.95 
Monessen P6...| 124| 135|....|....|....| 145 5.956. 
Seema  Pernste oboe BEB). coche es os|ee 
ittsburg, 
Pica CF Ee 137|....]....| 147] 156 1606.656.8 
Portsmouth P7..| 124) 137|....|....| 147 1476 aS 
Rankin, Pa. A5.| 118| 130|....|....| 140 14015. 106.8 
So. Chicago R3..| 118) 126) 140) 123)....| 136)5.F . 
S. San Fee, O81. 50 cfeveshi ess 147}... ..| 1606.8 
Sparrows Pt. B3| 120)....|....| 125) 142 142 Se 
Sterling, Hl. N4.| 118) 130)... .| 123) 140 1405.70 5 
Struthers, 0. Y/|....|....).ccefeoee]-> oes 
Torrance,Cal.C7| 138)....|....}.-0+}ee*9| 506.6 
Worcester AS...) 124)... .)....).0e)ee* FN ad ba 
Williamsport, 

Ps BPs veo hss plan 180|....|.. 4 





Cut Nails ,carloads, base $7.35 per 100 |b. (less _ 
jebbers), at Conshohocken, Pa., (A2), Wheeling, ¥» 
(W5), $7.15. oF oh 
* Alabama City and So. Chicage don’t include 21n¢ 
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° 
High- 
Oil ha 
Specia 
Extra 
Regul 

Wa: 
sissipy 


Missis 





Nev 
Nickel-c 
10 pet 
Inconel 4 










Sees 


RSsae 





—_ 
——e 


Ton 
5108.80 
109.50 


96.00 


$130.00 
L; 4-In 


5 | 
5 | 
5 | 
5 


11.65 
11.6 
11.9 


| 11.65 


ICTS 


———_———_ 


Merch. 


| Wire Ann'ld 


Merch. Wire* 


| Gal. 


—" 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 










































































































































am 
* : 2 
alieia * 
robmi 2 Sl gla 3 a, 
Cents Per Lb ~s\z ais t3 
.f q « 
Za! | j & 3 £ ite 
a aad 
4.00 4. . 4, 50/9. 88 
i cacksicsintsateees 4. 98}.... 
onan . |4.5@].... 
Johnstown B3 «+ [4 0B)... 1.2. [eSB]... Je ecoleces 
Joliet U!... « -[4.00)4. 70)... |. ne efeeeufececlecss 
Kansas City S2.|....|....|.-..|6.40)....]...+].-5 9.85 
Lackawanna B3,|3.60)4.00/4.70)....)....|.... 4.50).... 
Lebanon B3 cdnah oonenen 
Minnequa C 3. -60|4.50 ABO. TD). wale wee 4.50)9.85 
Pittsburgh R3..|....- Lbccleccolescslahvotenedactaeee 
Rakeneh OF...]0+sslacsclerecksonchinde 9.85 
Lore y lenecheccsleccelesseleedelesceisess 9.85 
Pittsburgh ee Se ee ee 
Pitt’s., Cal. C7  /4.65 
Seattle B2... . .| ae RS a ES 4.65). 
Steelton ai 3.60).... .|4.50). 
Strathers YI...) ....]eeecfeoee(GeES).cccfeceedeossfeces 
Torrance Sl ncddeceuivon via besieeaannets 4.65 
Youngstown R3.|....)....[..4+/O.1S)....)eeeeleweeleree 
TOOL STEEL 
F.o.b. mill 
Base 
W Cr Vv Mo Co er Ib 
§ 4 1 —_ —_ 1.505 
18 4 1 — 5 2.13 
18 4 2 — _ 1.65 
1.5 4 1.5 8 -- 1.0¢ 
6 4 2 6 -—- 96.5¢ 
High-carbon chromium ........... 63.5¢ 
Oil hardened manganese .........- 35¢ 
DE GOREN oc 00064 4.60% 0088 32.5¢ 
ee errant rere 27¢ 
Ree GUPOOM cc ove ccdseses ce 23¢ 





Warehouse prices on and east of Mis- 


























sissipp! are 3.5¢ per Ib higher. West of 
Mi er 5.5¢ higher. 
CLAD STEEL 
Stainless-carbon Plate Sheet 
No, 304, 20 pet. 
RN I, oe ae *29.5 
Washington, a ian shina queda *29.5 
a’ Sa *28.00 
Conshohocken, Pa. A2............++ *27.50 
|. a 8 eee wove “ane |«“Ma 
Nickel-carbon 
10 pet Coatesville, Pa. L4.........cc0 32.5 
Inconel-carbon 
10 pet Coatesville, Pa, L4.......00000 40.5 
Monel-carbon 
Me Coatesville, Pa. I4. Fy aide tea 33.5 









77.00 
7.75 





: * jecudes annealing and pickling, or sandblasting. 






_ 






ELECTRODES 


Cents per Ib, f.0.b., plant threaded 
__ electrodes 8 with nipples, unbowed 



































Diam, Length Cents 
in in, _ eh in in. Per tb. 
i GRAPHITE 
18, 20 60, 72 17.85 
8 to 16 48, 60, 72 17.85 
1 48, 60 19.57 
cs 48, 60 20.95 
5 40 21.50 
3 40 22.61 
2% 24, 30 23.15 
24, 30 25.36 
% CARBON 
4 00, 110 8.03 
2 65, 110 8.03 
+ 65, 84, 110 8.03 
<4 72 to 104 8.03 
2 84, 90 8.03 
60, 72 8.03 
is 60, 72 8.57 
), 12 60 8.84 
P 60 9.10 
‘ FLUORSPAR 
Price, nes , Sravel, f.o.b. Rosiclaire, Ill. 
in 2 On ; Effective CaF, content: 
ug ° MOTO .ecce.see iS Weeden $43.00 
T less ‘ 40.00 
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___Mliseellaneous Prices 











BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SCREWS 


Consumer Prices 


(Base, discount, f.0.b. mill, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Birmingham or Chicago} 


Nuts, Hot Pressed, Cold Punched—Sq. 


Pet Of List 
Less Less 
nae: EE tee. 
Reg. Hvy. 
% in. & smaller. 15 28% 15 28% 
9/16 in. & %& in. 12 25 6% 21 
% in. to 1% in. 
inclusive ..... 9 23 1 16% 
15 in. & larger. 7% 22 1 16% 
Nuts, Hot Pressed—Hexagon 
$2 re: ie% ou 22 34 
n.. 9 6 21 
% in. to 1% in. * 
inclusive ..... 12 25 2 17% 
15% in. & larger. 8% 23 2 17% 
Nuts, Cold Punched—Hexagon 
% in. & smaller. 26 37 22 34 
9/16 in. & % in.. 23 35 17% 30% 
% in. to 1% in. 
inclusive ..... 19% 31% 12 25 
156 in. & larger 8% 23 2 17% 
Nuts, Semi-Finished—Hexagon 
Reg. Hvy. 
% in. & smaller. 35 45 28% 29% 
9/16 in. & & in.. 23 35 17% 30% 
% in. to 1% in. 
inclusive ..... 24 36 15 28% 
15% in. & larger. 13 26 8% 23 
Light 
"= in. & small- 
<<ciaews sca OS 45 
% “te. thus % in. 28% 39% 
% in. to 1% in. 
inclusive ..... 26 37 
Stove Bolts Pct Off List 
Packaged, steel, plain finished. 48—10 
Packaged, plate finish -.- 81—10 
Bulk, plain SEEN” vx0c0 62° 


*Discounts apply to bulk” shipments in 


not less than 15,000 pieces of a size 


and 


kind where length is 3-in. and shorter; 


5000 pieces for lengths longer than 
a lesser quantities, packaged price 
plies. 


3-in. 
ap- 


**Zinc, Parkerized, cadmium or nickel 


plated finishes add 6¢ per Ib net. 
black oil finish, add 2¢ per Ib net. 


For 


Rivets Base per 100 Ib 
36 fee, GB IAROE oes. ce ccc ce censace $7.85 
Cap and Set Screws 
(In bulk) Pct Off List 
Hexagon head cap screws, coarse or 
fine thread, % in. thru % in. x 6 
in., SAM 1020, bright .....-cecces 54 
% in. thru 1 in. up to & including 6 in. 48 
% in. thru % in. x 6 in. & shorter 
high C double heat treat ......... 46 
% in. thru 1 in. up to& including 6in. 41 
Milled studs ........ 35 
Flat head cap screws, listed ‘sizes. 16 
Fillister head cap, listed sizes ...... 34 
Set screws, sq head, cup point, 1 in. 
diam. and smaller x 6 in. & shorter 53 
Machine and Carriage Bolts 
Pct Off List 
Less 
Case 

% in. & smaller x 6 in. & 

GROTtOP .. .nccccses 15 28% 
9/16 in. & % in. x 6 in. & 

SOTCEE A iccee c cvecectces 18% 30% 
% in. & larger x 6 in. & 

SCTE ons ceedaens ede - 17% 29% 
All diam. longer than 6 in.. 14 27% 
Lag, all diam. x 6 in. & 

shorter . 23 35 
Lag, all diam. longer ‘than 

OS Wi srvvaacaskuseeeoune 21 33 
Plow bolts ane ere ae oe 








REFRACTORIES 


Fire Clay Brick 
First quality, Ill, Ky., Mo., Cate, Fe 
(except Salina, Pa., aa te . . $94.60 
We. 1 GED «..csewe.: Mg 
Sec. guainye Pa., Ma., Ky. Mo.. Ill. 88.00 
Ne. 3 OGG ...cvcncccccedsees ccs 79.20 
Ground fire clay, net. ton bulk (ex- 
cept Salina, Pa., add $1.50) ..... 13.75 
Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, va aw ls. eww $94.60 
Childs, Pa. PeSeeKeGurednveees 99.6 
De ie eb ea veecevce etneads -- -100.10 
Chicago PE och Mh den ¢ ene a ¢ -. .104.50 
Western Utah and Calif. .......... 111.10 
Super Duty, Hays, Pa., Athens, 


inn GHEEOMMD ccceacsccrcceces- cee 111.10 
Silica ‘cement, net = bulk, East- 


ern (except Hays, ou? jace aoe 
Silica cement, net ton, ulk, ‘Hays, 

BE! «carnage u set Biases wi wad ieee meieedtiaal - 18.70 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Ensley, 

hs | whites <i te sete edade's alawagaie 17.60 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Chi- 

cago SE ©. codes 17.60 


Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Utah 
i) ee 


Chrome Brick Per Net Ton 
Standard chemically bonded Balt, 


SEC cbecds vbvalle neqeug es . + - $82.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Standard, Baltimore ....... .-- $104.00 
Chemically bonded, Baltimore .. 93.00 


Grain Magnesite 
Domestic, f.o.b. Baltimore 


St. %-in. grains 


in bulk fines removed ........ - $62.70 
Domestic, f.o.b. Chewalah, on 

YO ea ars 6.30 

Ss secessdi5ss pws davewss 41.80 


Dead Burned Dolomite 


F.o.b. producing ints in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Ohio, 
per net ton, bulk Midwest, add 
10¢; Missouri Valley, add 20¢ 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


$13.75 


51.50% Fe; natural content, delivered 
lower Lake ports. 1952 prices “not yet es- 
tablished. 1951 prices were: 

Old range, bessemer .............. $8.70 
Old range, nonbessemer .... 8.55 
NE, SOI ince te ecdacusce “SON 
Mesabi, nonbessemer ..... ee 8.30 
FEMS POOMMOTES 2. cc cicce-ssccsces 8.30 


After adjustments for analyses, prices 
will be increased or decreased as the case 
may be for increases or decreases after 
Dec. 2, 1950, in Lake vessel rates, upper 
Lake rail freights, dock handling charges 
and taxes thereon. 


METAL POWDERS 


Per pound, f.o.b. shipping point, in ton 
lots, for minus 100 mesh. 
Swedish sponge iron c.i.f. 





New York, ocean bags 7.4¢ to 9.0¢ 
Canadian sponge iron, del’d, 

Edd 04 cbaedincnus 10.00¢ 
Domestic sponge iron, 98+% 

Fe, carload lots seneoe L600 1027.02 
eee ian annealed, 

99.5+% F 42.5¢ 
Eleetrolytic fren, “unannealed, 

minus 325 mesh, 99+% Fe 53.5¢ 


Hydrogen reduced iron, mi- 

nus 300 mesh, 98+% Fe 
Carbonyl iron, size 5 to 10 

micron, 98%, 99.8+% Fe. 
Aluminum ... 31.5¢ 
Brass, 10 ton lots ........30.00¢ to 33.25¢ 
Copper, electrolytic.10.75¢ plus metal value 
Copper, reduced ...10.00¢ plus metal value 
Cadmium, 100-199 lb. 95¢ plus metal value 
Chromium, electrolytic, 99% 

min., and quantity, del’d $3.50 


63.0¢ to 80.0¢ 
83.0¢ to $1.48 


Lead . .7.5¢ to 12.0¢ plus metal value 
Manganese ......... 57.0¢ 
Molybdenum, 99% $2.75 
Nickel, unannealed ........ 88.0¢ 
Nickel, annealed 95.0¢ 
Nickel, spherical, unannealed 92.0¢ 
Silicon ; ave sala ala dell 38.5¢ 
Solder powder 7.0¢ to 9 o¢ aca met. value 
Stainless steel, 302 ae 83.00¢ 
Stainless steel, 316 ..... $1.10 


oo erro 14.00¢ plus metal value 
Tungsten, 99% (65 mesh). $6.00 
Zinc, 10 ton lots 23.0¢ to 30.5¢ 





185 





























Bolts . . . Nuts . 


















































JOLIET, 








Rivets . . . Screws-have 
provided their users with 
almost 100 years of the 
same dependable uniformity 
of quality and accuracy of finish 
that has made CLARK Products 
famous for their greater security 
and ease of application. 


For Greater Security... 
Fasten Fast with Clark Fasteners 





" Your emergency re- 
quirements are our 
special concern. 


201 CONNELL AVE. 


ILLINOIS 


















STEEL WASHERS 


FOR EVERY NEED 


A DEPENDABLE SUPPLIER 
FOR 38 YEARS... 


Your requirements for standard and 
special steel washers are sure to be 
satisfied at Joliet. A bank containing 
thousands of special dies in many 
shapes and forms, 9/32” to 8’ O.D., 
gauges No. 28 to 3/8", stands ready 
to answer your needs. A VARIETY 
OF FINISHES IS AVAILABLE to 
meet your special needs, including: 
Electro-plating, Galvanizing, Parker- 
izing, and Cyanide hardening. 


A. fier All / 


THERE'S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY AND SERVICE 





—Ferrealloy Prices—_ 


Ferrochrome 
Contract prices, cents per pound 
tained Cr, lump size, bulk in carloads 


delivered. (65-72 


Cr, 2% max. 
0.06% C ... 30.5 om “or St) 


20% C ... 29.59 


0.10% C ... 30.00 0.50% C ... 29:95 
0.15% C ... 29.75 1.00% C ..; 39.09 
SCR ee bende -+ 28.75 
65-69% Cr, 4-9% C ......... teens 22.00 
62-66% Cr, 4-6% C, 6-9% Si...) 99°49 


S. M. Ferrochrome 
Contract price, cents per pound, 
mium comthined. lump size, deliverean™ 
High carbon type: 60-65% Cr, 4-6% 


Si, 4-6% Mn, 4-6% C 

Carloads ..sesseeseessseresecs + 21.60 
Ton lots ..... b Gne 6 ais ale atiube ss oy am 23.75 
EGR DUE TOES 0 0 bike Vusnnmaue sie 


~+ 25.25 
Low carbon type: 62-66% Cr, 4-6 
4-6% Mn, 1.25% max. C, % 8 


Carloads ..nccccccecccccsacesercs 27.75 
yr, § Pee ee oe ere 30.05 
EOGB WON Fete... 2... cusenes sees 31.85 


High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 

Low-carbon type: orn Cr, 0.75% N. 
Add 5¢ per Ib to regular low carbon fer. 
rochrome price schedule. Add 5¢ for each 
additional 0.25% N. 


Chromium Metal 

Contract prices, per lb chromium con. 
tained, packed, delivered, ton lots, 97% 
min. Cr, 1% max. Fe. 


0.160 MAR. C oie'e sss He odadeSiieuce $1.14 
J eT er pe er 
9 i 216 GC. ..nncdkan odes cove LOC 


Low Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon 

(Cr 34-41%, Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) 
Contract price, carloads, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, freight allowed ; lump 4-in. x down, 
bulk 2-in. x down, 21.75¢ per Ib of con- 
eave Cr plus 12.40¢ per lb of contained 


i. 
Bulk 1-in. x down, 21.90¢ per Ib con- 
tained Cr plus 12.60¢ per lb contained Si. 


Calcium-Silicon 
Contract price per Ib of alloy, dump 
delivered. 


30-33% Ca, 60-65% Si, 3.00% max. Fe 
CAFIORGS 2. ccccccccceteebemnteses 19.00 
"Oe BOGS nc ec cctneccceescsbubeteaneeee 
Ene COR TOW cccccvesessss toe 23.60 


Calcium-Manganese—Silicon 
Contract prices, cents per Ib of alloy 

lump, delivered. 

16-20% Ca, 14-18% Mn, 53-59% Si. 


CarloGGD .ccccrcss c0cscvesseces 20.00 
Ton lots paw esweneeeeeeee v6ds an 
Lees tom ote .ccccicteescachenene 23.30 


CMSZ 
Contract price, cents per Ib of alloy, 
delivered. 
Alloy 4: 45-49% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 18-21% 
Si, 1.25-1.75% Zr, 3.00-4.5% C. ; 
Alloy 5: 50.56% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 13.50- 
16.00% Si, 0.75 to 1.25% Zr, $.60-6.00% | 


Ton lots ‘ 0.75 
Leese tom lot® ..c .cecccscecns 22.00 
SMZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of alloy, 
delivered, 60-65% Si, 5-7% Mn, 5-7% Zr, 
20% Fe, % in. x 12 mesh, oe 
FOR TOD oc 0. c80 5 2enmes ses Os vee 1700 
Less ton lots .....0...ceceee woos 19,0 


V Foundry Alloy 
Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Suspet- 

sion Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, max. 

St. Louis. V-5: 38-42% Cr, 17-19% 5} 

8-11% Mn. 

Ton lots cvetmetes 

Less ton lots .. 


Graphidox No. 4 i 
Cents per pound of alloy, f.0.0. — 
pension Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, 
max. St. Louis. Si 48 to 52%, Ti 9 to 11% 
Ca 5 to 7%. 4 


. 16.50 


. 11.7 


Carload packed ...... + 10.00 
Ton lots to carload packed .. +t 
Less tom lots ....... Ls hone tk dete “ves 
Ferromanganese 


78-82% Mn, maximum contract base 
price, gross ton, lump size. ll 
F.o.b. Niagara Falls, Alloy W. V4» 


* 

Ashtabula, O. .ccccccsects te 
F.o.b. Johnstown, Pa. coors 3188 
F.o.b. Sheridan, Pa. cWRSee , $188 
F.o.b. Etna, Clairton, Pa. ..--+.59) Sy 
$2.00 for each 1% above ‘+% 78% 
penalty, $2.15 for each 1% below | 
Briquets—Cents per pound of brique 
delivered, 66% contained Mn. 10.98 
Carload, bulk ......ee-ee++: roee* a9'8g 


TOR BOD nc cc ccecccecsavegace 


al ; 059 
Tue Iron Ace, July 10, 19% 













Siliec 
Co! 
poun 
18-20 
deduc 
Carlo 
Ton 
Briqu 
del 


Ton 


Silve 


Si 
Towa, 
ton, ‘ 


Si 15 


Silico 
talnec 
packe 
96% | 


97% | 


Silico 












% N. 
| fer- 
each 


con- 
97% 
$1.14 


1,10 
1.08 


max.) 
agara 
down, 
’ con- 
faine 


) COn- 


ed Si. 


dump 


r. Fe 
19.00 
22.10 
23.60 


alloy 


20.00 
22.31 
23.30 


alloy, 
[8-21% 


13.50- 
10% C. 
, 20.75 


, 22.00 


f alloy, 
1% Zr, 


suspen- 
i, max. 
9% Si, 


y 16.50 
11.75 


bp, Sus- 
lowed, 


to 11° 


w 18%. 
priquet, 
. 10.95 
12.56 
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__Ferroalloys 


Continued 






Spiegeleisen ro 
trac ross ton; lump, f.o.b. 
Contract Prices Fr % Mn 19-21% Mn 
3% max. Si 3% max. Si 
Paimerton, Pa. $74.00 $75.00 


Palmerchicago 74.00 75.00 | = ! « 4 - _ Rolling 


Manganese Metal 












‘ontract basis, 2 in. x down, cents per : _ a 
ound of metal, delivered. ™ s Zo 

96% min. Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
gi, 2.5% max. Fe. % 
Carload, packed .....-..-eseesses 34.75 


Ton lotS «.+ +++ ee eeeeeeees senese ae 


Electrolytic Manganese 4 . TT en 
F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed | : 


east of Mississippi, cents per pound. 











































Restate oo nese. cet h eee ; «ae 
Ton lots .. ssn a Wome gt ooileyee-sees 30 
Less ton lots ..-.eeeeererereuees a ee @ Bor Mills 
@ Merchant Mills 
low-Corbon Ferromanganese @ Sheet and Strip Mills Outstanding in quality and in perform- 
Contract pris, cone a ee con- @ Pinion Stands H d ‘ 
d, | size, de n - . ° * 
tained, lump sigg Cationda Ton” Less onan Patten ance Hyde Park Rolling Mill Equipment 
0.7% max. C, 0. ‘eduction Drives ‘ cs 
sgt, Mn ‘c++ 26.95 28.10 29.80 SGrether tavalen has enjoyed the respect of the indus- 
1% max. C ...6.- é ° ’ ; 
0.15% max. C ...... 25.25 37.10 28.30 ©@ Guillotine Shears 
130% max. C ...... 2476 26.60 37.80 © Sheet Mill Shears try for more than fifty years. 
0.50% max. C ...... 234.25 36.10 327.30 @ Roll Loth 
0.15% max. C we 
7.00% max. Si ...... 21.36 323.10 24.30 @ Special Machinery 
Alsifer, 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Suspension 
ridge, N. Y. 
Carloads ..cccccce see hey 9.90 
Ton lots ..ce-c ‘ See 
Calcium molybdate, 46.3-46.6% 
fo.b. Langeloth, Pa., per pound 
contained Mo Si wea ce hae ce ee eee 













Medium Carbon Ferromanganese FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Mn 80% to 85%, C 1.25 to 1.50. Contract 
price, carloads, lump, bulk, delivered, r se arta lat Macatee cntetbt boar 


Ib of contained Mn .. 19.15¢ ROLLS + ROLLING MILL MACHINERY + GREY IRON CASTINGS 

















Silicomanganese 


° 
Contract basis, lump size, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered, 65-68% Mn, ecl e 
18-20% Si, 1.5% max. C. For 2% max. C, eee 


deduct 0.2¢. 

Carload bulk ..... we Poe | 

Toe DO senkanne er Aikawa a re 

Briquet, contract basis carlots, bulk M A T E a i A L 5S 
delivered, per Ib of briquet ae 

Ton lots Bee Wis. warateien em yo et) 12.75 


Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 
wor Wonatenen, Wan’ “ite.oraros | for SUPERIOR RESULTS... 


ton, freight allowed to normal trade area. 
8i 15 o 16. J 
ae kp oe LONGER OPERATING LIFE 


additional 0.50% Si up to and including 










18%. Add $1.00 for each 0.50% Mn over Manufacturers of Deep Hardened and Tempered Carbon 
7 Steel Bearing Balls, Grinding and Graining Materials. 
Silicon Metal THE ABBOTT BALL COMPANY 
| Contract price, cents per pound con- 1094 New Britain Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
ai lump size, delivered, for ton lots 


6% Si, 20, - ' an - eee 


Is Your Plant “Well Informed” ? 





"% SI, 1% Fe . 22.10 





Silicon Briquets 


,_ ontra price, cents per pound of 


le k, deliv £ 8 : i i 
riquets ne oS te Keep your entire plant abreast of the latest developments in the Metalworking 
Ton lot ee veers teres ee rede oz. Industry by distributing extra copies of THE IRON AGE to all department 


heads. 
% An extra subscription or two will make the vast storehouse of information pro- 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
“ontr vided each week in THE IRON AGE available to many additional employees 


price, cents per pound con- 


soe imp, bulk, carloads, delivered A — 
. 20.00 75% Si .... 14.30 im your organizotion 


12.40 85% S 15.55 
aor, Additional subscriptions $8 per year 


Write: CIRCULATION MANAGER 





Calcium Metal oe 
mer" Zone gontract, prices, cents per She fronAge 
; ul, delivered. es . 
Ton lots $308 oenenee Te 100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
9 tn. «Vt 4.9” if 
— 1 ts 2.40 3.30 4.55 


A SS sas SOS a Sew oe oe ome se 
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HAVE YOU 
HEARD ABOUT 
THIS NEW 









IT CAN 
SAVE MONEY 


FOR YOU 


Oakite 


for painting 














smut, 


erately rusty steel. 












soaked in tanks. 






FRE 






, 


Products, Inc., 
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METAL CLEANER ? 


Oakite Compound No. 33 isa 


Oakite Compound No. 33 is 


METHODS ° ® 


Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 



















Compound No. 33 


REMOVES OIL 
at the same time that it 


REMOVES RUST... 


And at the same time it 






prepares the metal 


great soak cleaner for steel, cast 
iron, aluminum sheet and cast- 
ings. It removes oil, rust, heat 
scale, other oxides, carbon 
soldering and welding 
residues, identification inks and 
other soils. It frequently elimi- 


nates pickling operations on mod- 


great for hand-swabbing on 
metal surfaces too large to be 


It can save 


money for you in many ways. 


For acopy of Folder 
F7993 “New metal 


cleaner removes oil and rust in 
one operation’’, write to Oakite 
30H 
St., New York 6, N. Y. 





_xaniZed INDUSTRiIag Cteay 


OAKITE 


ct 
gnv* 


















Rector 


—Other Ferroalloys———\¥— 


Ferrecelambium, 60-60 2 in. 
x D, contract basis pereres, 
per pound contained C 

BOR. BOD. cebivcccessan benee 


Lees tom Lote ...ccrccccccces 

ah a a 20% 

Ta, 40 Cb, 0.30 C. Contract 

basis, elivered, ton lots, 2 in. x 

D. per lb of contained Cb plus 
aw 


COO eee eee 


Ferromelybdenum, 55-75%, f.0.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 
tained Mo. 


Pogmephesgiouas, electron” 23- 


26%, car lots, f.o.b. glo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $3 unitage, per 
DONS COR ccsnccegesntad vices 
0 tons to less carload ....... 

Ferrotitanium, oe. regular 
grade, 0. teed pax. f.o.b. Ni- 
agora Falls, , and Bridge- 

lle, Pa., flan’ avers ton 
lots, per ‘lb contained T 

Ferrotitanium, 25%, low a 
0.10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Bridgeville, 
Pa., freight allowed, ton lots, 

er lb contained Ti .......... 

ONG QO BOGE ccccccanscescnce 

Ferrotitanium, 15 to 18%, high 
carbon, f.o.b, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed, car- 







$1.35 


$1.50 
1.55 


load per net ton .......see0-% $177.00 


Dassen standard, 
4 x down, one: per 

sous contained 5, ton lots, 
GORIVOROE we cccnccccercotsvese 
Ferrovanadium, 35-55% contract 
basis, delivered, per pound, 
contained V. 
Openhearth 
Crucibl 


eeeeee eee eee eeee 


$5.00 


Cecccccccces $3.00-$3.10 
10- 3.20 


e 3. 
High speed steel (Primos) 3.20- 3.25 


Molybdiec oxide, briquets or cans, 
er Ib Ce 2 Mo, f.o.b. 
bags, i. Washington, Pa., 
LanMeloth, Pa. ...ccsccc coves 
Simanal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, 20% 
Al, contract basis, f.o.b. Philo, 
Ohio, freight allowed, per 
pound 
Carload, bulk lump ........ 
Ton lots, bulk lump ........ 
Less t BOG, SUMED crccases 
Vanadium Pentoxide, 86-89% 
V;Os contract basis, per pound 
contained V;, 
Zirconium, 35-40%, contract ba- 
sis f.o.b. plant, freight al- 
lowed, per pound of alloy. 
OR BOD. bs bc ccc ees tavecees 
Zircontam, 12-15%, contract ba- 
sis, lump, delivered, per lb of 
alloy 
Carload, REE. hws. ode dn nee 


Boron Agents 


Borosil, contract prices per Ib of 
alloy del. f.o.b. Philo, Ohio, 
freight allowed, B, 3-4%, Si, 
40-45%, per lb contained B.... 

Bortam, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 

Ton lots, per pound ........ 
Les ton lots, per ns 


Corbortam, Ti, 15-21%, B, 1- 2%, 
Si, 2-4%, Al, 1-2%, C, 4.5-7. 5%, 
f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, N. Y., 
freight allowed. 

Ton lots, per pound ........ 

Ferroboron, 17.50% min. B, 1. 
max. Si, 0.50% max. Al, 0.50% 
max. C, 1 in. x D. Ton lots.... 
F.o.b. Wash., Pa.; 100 lb up 

20 GO TO DB cccccccs 
14 to 1996 B ncccce 
19% min. B 

Grainal, f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa., 

freight allowed, 100 lb and over. 
1 


Be TO cee sucerinecael es 
Manganese-Boron, 75.00% Mn, 
15-20% B, 5% max. Fe. 1.50% 
max. Si, 3.00% max. C, 2 in. x 
D, del’d 
OM ROOD. bctccccvcsvessacess 
ESOSD COR DOES 0 con. cs ceddasass 
Nickel-Boron, 15-18% B, 1.00% 
max. Al, 1.50% max. Si, 0.60% 


max. C 3.00% max. Fe, balance 
Ni, delivered. 
Less SO BOOS) cvccosvsanesne 


Sileaz, contract basis, delivered. 
DOE. .ccn eres sseewawence 


$1.14 
$1.13 


$5.25 


45¢ 
50¢ 




























































ELECTRICAL 


HOUSEHOLD 


APPLIANCES 


TRANSPORTATION 


EQUIPMENT 


INDUSTRIAL 


EQUIPMENT 


FARM 


IMPLEMENTS 
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Like to spend more time 












reading and less 









hunting ? Turn to page 










2 of your Iron Age 


EVERY week and let the 






















contents page help you 












find your favorite 














features. 











IT PAYS TO READ 
IRON AGE ADS tT oe 


Tue Iron Ace, July !?, 1952 










